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Don’t Put It Too Strong 


Tae Railway Age has repeatedly expressed criticism 

of the railway officer who displays a lack of consid- 
eration, if not actual discourtesy, for the representatives 
of the railway supply manufacturers. Such men usually 
do more harm to the railroads than to the industry whose 
salesman they have mistreated. But it is to be questioned 
whether the criticism offered by the salesman is always 
a just one. There is reason to believe that many an un- 
satisfactory interview has arisen from a failure on the 
part of the salesman to appreciate the railway officer's 
point of view and habit of mind. Thus, a certain en- 
gineering officer, after listening for some time to a voluble 
flow of language, interposed the comment that the speak- 
er was not an engineer. “I know you are not,” he con- 
tinued, “because you have made claims for your product 
which any engineer would know to be untrue. Your 
statements exceed physical possibilities, no matter how 
perfect your material may be.” But even in cases where 
extravagant claims are not made, sympathy is frequently 
alienated by the manner in which the qualities of a ma- 
terial are presented. For example, the report of a 
strength test is displayed which states that under certain 
loads competing materials failed completely, while at still 
higher loads the representative’s product was still in “per- 
fect condition.” Such a comparison makes no appeal to 
the engineer. He knows that all materials, including that 
offered by the salesman, have their limitations and he 
would consider it no discredit to that particular material 
to learn what these limitations are. In fact, it rankles 
him to have the salesman withhold the very information he 
wants, the ultimate strength of his product. The failure 
of the engineer to “warm up” does not necessarily imply 
that he is cold-blooded or that he is of a vacillating tem- 
perament. He is not given to snap decisions because 
through long training he has developed a habit of mind 
which compels him to consider all facts carefully before 
he arrives at a decision. A consideration of the char- 
acteristics of the purchaser and a less cock-sure presenta- 
tion would sometimes go a long way in enlisting his con- 
fidence. 


The Government as a Ship Operator 


HILE the government’s experience with the owner- 

ship and operation of the merchant fleet which it 
acquired during the war is not necessarily a perfect 
example of what would have happened if the government 
had retained the railroads indefinitely, many phases of that 
experience are such as to afford cause for rejoicing that 
the railroads were returned to private operation in 1920 
instead of being kept under government operation as the 
ships were. A select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has just submitted a report on the latest of a 
series of investigations of the affairs of the Shipping 
Board, which calls attention to the fact that since the 
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board was created it has had 27 different commissioners, 
12 of whom served less than a year, while its corporate 
subsidiary, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in the eight 
years of its life has had 55 trustees, 43 of whom served 
about a year, 10 different controllers, 7 different treasurers, 
and 15 different directors of operations. It might have 
added that since the recent reorganization of the Fleet 
Corporation following the dismissal of its president and 
one vice-president by the board, three more of its vice- 
presidents have resigned following reductions in their 
salaries and one after a controversy with the new president 
of the corporation. Some of these changes, the report 
says, were due to politics, some to voluntary retirement at 
the end of the war period, some to the uncertainties of 
government employment, and some to controversies be- 
tween members of the board, between commissioners and 
trustees, and between the commissioners and the president 
of the Fleet Corporation. “It is remarkable,” the minority 
report observes, “that with such shifting personnel in the 
high executive positions of these two organizations, there 
could be anything approaching continuity of policy or of 
efficient and effective organization and operations.” In- 
cidentally the report is divided on party lines, consisting 
of a minority report signed by three regular Republicans 
whose recommendations generally are in accord with 
President Coolidge’s merchant marine policies, and a 
majority report signed by three Democrats and one 
La Follette or Progressive Republican, who oppose his 
ideas. 


Gerrymandering the I.C.C. 


LTHOUGH the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
generally regarded as rather free of politics inter- 
nally, externally the politicians concern themselves with the 
commission rather freely. Recently there has been agita- 
tion for the appointment of a member of the commission 
from the South, which has expressed itself whenever the 
Senate was called upon to confirm the President’s ap- 
pointment of a new commissioner. Senator E. D. Smith 
of South Carolina, chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce in the last Congress, who was one of 
those who raised this question when Thomas F. Woodlock 
was appointed, has introduced a bill to increase the mem- 
bership of the commission by dividing the United States 
into four divisions and providing for the appointment of 
three commissioners for each division, as vacancies occur, 
giving priority to the division that has no representative 
or the least number of representatives as members of the 
commission. A casual reading of the bill would indicate 
that the Senator’s ideas of the geography of the United 
States were as vague as some of his ideas on railway 
economics. He omitted Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia entirely in his assignment of states to the 
four divisions; placed Wisconsin as well as Nebraska in 
the southwestern division; Oklahoma and Texas as well 
as Arkansas and Louisiana in the southeastern division, 




































and California, Nevada and Utah as well as Iowa in the 
northwestern division. The omission of the four rather 
centrally located states may have been due to an oversight, 
but classing Wisconsin as a southwestern state in relation 
to the idea of a local viewpoint on transportation ques- 
tions seems almost as strange as the effort sometimes made 
to class Senator La Follette and others of the Wisconsin 
delegation in Congress as Republicans. Can it be that 
there is method in the Senator’s geography and that 
adding Wisconsin to the southwestern division is a “joker” 
because Wisconsin already has two commissioners, Meyer 
and Esch, while the southeastern division, as set up in the 
Smith bill, is made up entirely of 12 states that have no 
commissioner at present? Under the provisions of the 
bill this would require that Commissioner No. 12 should be 
appointed from the southeast where Senator Smith lives, 
while Messrs. Esch and Meyer would be for a time the 
sole representatives of Arizona New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 


Training for the Future 


A RE the young men in the various departments on your 

road anxious to get a better and broader understand- 
ing of railroading in general and to master the details of 
the work on which they are now engaged or to which they 
may be promoted in the future? Interviews with boys 
who attended the recent conference of the younger rail- 
road men at Pittsburgh, and listening in on some of the 
group discussions, indicate that many of these young men 
are ambitious to fit themselves for larger responsibilities 
and more important positions. Except in a comparatively 
few cases, however, no special effort is being made by the 
management to help them in so doing. It is true that a 
few roads have modern apprenticeship methods in the 
mechanical department in which shop and schoolroom 
instructors see that the young men are thoroughly trained 
in the proper way of doing the work and as to why the 
particular way of doing it is the best, and how their work 
is related to the proper functioning of other parts of the 
organization. Outside of this, however, little is being 
done to encourage and help the young men to develop and 
fit themselves for promotion. In some cases the boys are 
taking things into their own hands by the formation of 
what is known as American Railroad Employed Boys’ 
clubs. While such clubs have a well defined program to 
develop the members mentally, physically, socially and 
spiritually, one of the more important parts of the program 
is to discuss vocational problems and to invite officers and 
supervisors to talk to them and advise with them. Ob- 
viously it is a bit difficult to start the organization of clubs 
of this kind because most of the boys are lacking in ex- 
perience in things of this sort. A little encouragement 
from their superiors, however, will go a long way in 
helping to form successful clubs of this sort, which cannot 
but have a helpful influence in preparing the men who 
have to assist in shouldering the future responsibilities 
of the railroads. 


Competing Buses at Railroad Ferries 


HE influence of the Hudson river on New York City 

is not altogether benign. True, its presence gave the 

city its inception and occasioned its growth, but, while it is 
a boon to water-borne traffic, it places a most trouble- 
some barrier in the way of land traffic—railway and high- 
way alike. Only one railroad has felt justified in in- 
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curring the expense necessary to carry its rails under the 
river, thus gaining direct entrance to the city, and this 
only for passenger traffic. All other lines terminate on 
the Jersey shore, whence traffic must take to boats or, in 
the case of passengers, to the Hudson tube trains. This 
changing of conveyances means trouble and loss of time 
to passengers and doubtless explains the popularity of 
the motor bus which has achieved a greater development 
in this section than in any other suburban area—the 
buses entering the city by ferry-boat so that passengers 
may go to their homes in one vehicle without the trouble 
of changing conveyances. But the railroads operate the 
ferry-boats and are thus being forced to serve as ac- 
cessories to their own financial injury. There is, of 
course, no remedy for this situation; ferry lines are com- 
mon carriers and must take whatever traffic offers itself. 
However, the charge is made—and, if it is not true now, 
it certainly has been in the very recent past and may ap- 
pear again—that motor buses are being given the right- 
of-way over other vehicles at these ferries. This is, of 
course, the worse kind of injustice. The ferry operators 
are not to blame for the situation—it is the local police 
who regulate the line-up of vehicles. However, such dis- 
crimination is not the sort of thing which is relished by 
the general public, particularly the operators of other 
vehicles. Railroads which operate ferries cannot de- 
termine the order of precedence of vehicles which use 
them, but is it not altogether likely that if they would 
at least check up to detect all cases of discrimination and 
make them known to the public through the press that 
the condition would quickly and permanently disappear ? 
The railroads must give ordinarily efficient service to 
buses on their ferries; they ought never to be forced to 
give a superior and discriminatory service to any class of 
vehicles—least of all to those whose operation means fi- 
nancial loss to them. 


Locomotive Utilization 


ECENT railroad operating records, in some respects 

surpassing any records previously established, are 
due in no small measure to the growing appreciation that 
the tremendous sums of money invested in locomotives 
must be made to earn larger returns. While the railroads 
generally are fully alive to the importance of intensive 
locomotive utilization and are effecting marked improve- 
ments in this direction, this work has only begun. Every 
effort should be made to foster interest in the subject and 
spread information regarding what can and should be 
accomplished among the rank and file of railroad men 
who, in the last analysis, are the ones through whom 
improvements in operation are effected. As has been 
previously noted in these columns, one of the most im- 
portant committees of the American Railway Association 
in its potential influence for improved railway operation 
is the Joint Committee on Utilization of Locomotives, 
composed of representatives of the operating and mech- 
anical divisions. This committee, under the leadership 
of T. B. Hamilton, vice-president and general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Western Region, presented a progress 
report in June, outlining ten important principles the ap- 
plication of which will tend to assure the most efficient 
use of locomotives. The sub-committee, consisting of 
eleven members of such rank as general road foreman of 
engines, mechanical engineer, master mechanic, assistant 
superintendent, trainmaster and fuel conservation en- 
gineer, has in recent months been on the road three- 
quarters of the time collecting data. It has already made 
an intensive and extensive study of operation on eight 
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leading railroads and accumulated a mass of information 
and data which, with that obtained on three additional 
roads still to be studied, will be summarized and made 
available in a report at the Mechanical division meeting 
at Atlantic City next June. The benefits of this work 
will not be deferred until June, however. Confidential 
reports of field surveys have in some cases been furnished 
to railroads, and those roads already inspected or which 
expect to be in the near future have naturally keyed up 
their operations so as to make as good a showing as pos- 
sible. The work now being done by railroad operating 
and mechanical men to cause locomotives to be used more 
effectively is bound to show increases in miles per loco- 
motive per month, in gross ton-miles per train mile and 
train hour and in related transportation results within 
the next 12 months. 


Training Key Men in Industry 


ONE of the outstanding developments in the railroad 
field during the year now coming to a close has been 
the awakening recognition on the part of the railroads of 
the necessity for giving more attention to training the su- 
pervisory staff in the art of leadership. While some of 
the industries have made considerable progress in this 
direction, railroad officers have found it difficult to secure 
comprehensive detail information as to approved meth- 
ods of procedure. This is not strange because the de- 
development is a comparatively new one even in industry. 
Then, too, the problem has been approached in many 
different ways, depending upon local conditions and the 
facilities nearest at hand. A considerable number of 
groups of supervisors have been formed on the railroads 
during the past few months to study the art of leader- 
ship. In some cases a series of lectures has heen ar- 
ranged for; in other instances group study coures are 
being followed, or important management questions are 
being discussed on an open forum basis. Apparently, 
also, a large number of individuals have enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses. In some places the railroad officers 
and foremen have united with supervisors from the in- 
dustries in community courses of foremanship training, 
usually held under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. The 
Department of Manufacture of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States made a noteworthy contribution to 
this development in its survey on “The Fundamentals in 
the Development of Industrial Foremen,”” which was 
commented upon in the Railway Age of November 21. 
In this connection our attention has been drawn to an- 
other important survey on “Training Key Men in Indus- 
try,” which was made in the form of a report by the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Group Insurance Division 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. This re- 
port considers the requirements of a good training 
course, what to teach the foremen, methods of training 
foremen, cost of foreman training, how to set up fore- 
man training, and what individual plants have done. 
Those roads which have started leadership training groups 
would do well to take full advantage of surveys such as 
those mentioned, in order to check up on their methods 
of procedure and make sure that they are on the right 
track. Some foremanship training groups, in both in- 
dustries and on the railroads, have been failures or have 
not proved very productive. Others have proved remark- 
ably successful. There have been good reasons for the 
failures and there have been good reasons for the suc- 
cesses. Surveys of this sort will help to locate and guard 
against causes of failure, and properly studied, can do 
much to insure the success of the movement. 
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The Gooding Bill 
and the Farmers 


HERE is nothing more amazing than the kind of 

legislation regarding freight rates proposed, and 
even passed, by members of Congress who seek thereby 
to promote the prosperity of particular sections of the 
country or classes of the people. Representative Hoch 
of Kansas has been among the most zealous of the pub- 
lic men who have been promoting railway legislation 
purporting to be intended to help the farmers. He was 
one of the authors of the Hoch-Smith resolution. He 
has now introduced in the house the same bill that has 
heen introduced in the senate by Senator Gooding of 
Idaho absolutely to prohibit the railways from charging 
a lower rate for a longer than for a shorter haul to meet 
water competition, and thereby to deprive the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of its present discretionary auth- 
ority to permit this to be done when in the public inter- 
est. 

For reasons which were given in an editorial in the 
Railway Age for December 5 entitled “Freight Rates and 
Commodity Values,” the application of the principles of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution in rate-making would in- 
crease and not reduce freight rates on farm products. 
The resolution provides in effect that rates shall be read- 
justed more nearly in accordance with the value of com- 
modities. But freight rates are now relatively much 
lower in proportion to the values of farm products than 
to the value of products of forests and products of mines, 
and if the principles of the Hoch-Smith resolution were 
consistently applied there would be large reductions in the 
rates on forest and mineral products and large advances 
in the rates on manufactured articles and farm products. 

The Gooding bill, for which Mr. Hoch has become 
sponsor in the house, likewise has a direct tendency to 
increase freight rates on at least nine-tenths of the prod- 
ucts of the farms of western territory. 


Most of the opposition to the efforts of the railways 
to get authority to make lower rates to the Pacific Coast 
than to intermediate territory is based upon the assump- 
tion that railway managers do not know their business. 
The contention of railway managers is that they are now 
moving many freight cars empty to the Pacific Coast to 
handle eastbound freight, and that if they were allowed 
to make rates which would enable them to get more 
traffic to the coast in competition with the steamship 
lines, without at the same time reducing their westbound 
rates to intermediate points, they would be able to in- 
crease their net earnings. This, they argue, would make 
it possible for them to earn a fair return without charg- 
ing as high rates on traffic in western territory not mov- 
ing to the Pacific Coast as would otherwise be necessary. 
This contention is controverted by opponents of the mak- 
ing of reduced rates to the coast. They claim that if 
rates to the coast were reduced this would reduce railway 
net earnings and increase the necessity for higher rates 
on all traffic not moving to the coast. They say that all 
the railways are seeking to do is to destroy steamship 
competition through the Panama Canal. 


Who are more likely to be right in such a controversy 
—railway officers who have devoted their entire business 
lives to studying means of increasing railway net earn- 
ings, or men who know little or nothing about the rail- 
road business? The claim that all the railways are seek- 
ing to do is to destroy water competition is absurd. Rail- 
way officers know that steamship competition through 
the Panama Canal can never be destroyed. They know 
that all they can hope to get is some readjustment of the 
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rates which will not make it impossible, as it is at pres- 
ent, for the railways to compete with the steamship lines ; 
and it cannot reasonably be assumed that they know so 
little about their own business that they would deliberately 
adopt a policy that would reduce railway net earnings. 

There is no student of the subject whose opinion is 
worth anything except for political purposes who does 
not believe that the establishment of real competitive re- 
lations between steamship rates and rail rates to the 
Pacific coast would enable the transcontinental railways to 
get more traffic to handle to the coast and thereby in- 
crease their net earnings. Now, the farmers of the west 
hardly benefit at all by the present low rates via the 
Panama Canal. Practically all of the farm products of 
the Pacific Coast, of the intermountain territory and of 
the western territory east of the Rocky Mountains are 
shipped eastward, and by rail. It necessarily follows 
that if the railways could increase their net earnings by 
reducing their rates to the Pacific Coast they could make 
lower rates than otherwise would be necessary on all the 
farm products of the west that they transport to eastern 
markets. Therefore Representative Hoch, in supporting 
the Gooding bill, is doing exactly what he did in promot- 
ing the Hoch-Smith resolution—viz., while believing that 
he is promoting legislation that would help the farmer, 
he actually is promoting legislation that would tend to 
increase freight rates on western farm products. 

This is not merely a railroad view of the matter. Its 
correctness is recognized by many traffic experts who 
have studied the subject on behalf of western producers. 
The fight against lower westbound rates to the Pacific 
Coast than to intermediate points has been led by a fac- 
tion in Spokane and Salt Lake City and other inter- 
mountain communities consisting of jobbers shipping in 
merchandise from the east. One of the largest organiza- 
tions of producers in the west is the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, a large part of the forests and 
mills of whose members are in the intermountain terri- 
tory. This organization and its traffic manager, R. J. 
Knott, are advocating the reduction of rates to the Pacific 
Coast, and strongly opposing the passage of the Gooding 
bill. They see that the existing adjustment of freight 
rates in the west, which would be made permanent if the 
Gooding bill were passed, tends to increase all freight 
rates on western products moving eastbound by rail. 

In a recent public statement Mr. Knott gave the follow- 
ing facts: “During the month of July, 1925, the northwest 
shipped to the markets of the east 17,034 carloads of 
produce in box cars. How did we get the cars to load 
the 17,034 carloads shipped? There came west 6,525 
loaded with freight consumed here or exported, and 11,- 
876 came out absolutely empty. Who pays the cost of 
bringing the 11,876 empty cars west? The entire amount 
was paid by the producer who had to have the cars or 
forego shipping his produce, be it lumber, fruit, grain, 
wool, ore or anything else, as all producers are exactly 
in the same position. The prosperity of the interior com- 
munities depends entirely on the produce they may market 
and not upon the inbound freight consumed.” Mr. Knott 
asked: “How does this continual agitation concerning 
the Gooding bill harm the interior communities?” He 
made, among others, the following answer to his ques- 
tion: “It has contributed towards the railroads request- 
ing an increased freight rate in that it has no doubt de- 
layed the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on fourth section relief cases, and the carriers have been 
obliged to seek other means of obtaining revenue.” 

As Mr. Knott indicates, all the producers of the inter- 
mountain territory are in the same boat; and most of 
the producers on the Pacific Coast and all the producers 
in western territory east of the Rocky Mountains are in 
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the boat with them. Every pound of remunerative 
freight business to the Pacific Coast that the railways of 
western territory are losing because of the present false 
adjustment of freight rates in western territory is mak- 
ing their net earnings smaller than they otherwise would 
be and thereby increasing the necessity for the general 
advance in rates, including those on farm products, for 
which the western lines are now asking. The producers 
of the west, and especially the farmers, will have no 
reason for being grateful to any western member of 
Congress who votes for the Gooding bill. 

The true remedy for the situation created in western 
territory by the present relations between steamship and 
rail rates is clear. Passage of the Gooding bill would 
merely make matters worse. It might or might not help 
the embattled jobbers of the intermediate communities, 
who are responsible for the infamous and false diatribes 
against the railways broadcasted by the Intermediate Rate 
\ssociation, but it would be harmful to practically all the 
producers of the west. The reasonable and helpful way 
to deal with the situation would be to adopt legislation, 
as favored by the resolution adopted at the last conven- 
tion of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, placing the intercoastal water lines oper- 
ating through the Panama Canal under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to rates, 
service, etc., to the same extent as rail carriers. The 
commission could then establish according to its best 
judgment the relations between water and rail rates 
which would be in the public interest and which would 
give effect to the purpose of Congress as stated in the 
Transportation Act to keep both rail and water trans- 
portation in full vigor and efficiency. 

The Gooding bill is a product of the wild anti-railroad 
fanaticism which prevails in certain western intermoun- 
tain communities in which zeal for a rigid long-and-short 
haul provision has taken the place in the religion of many 
of the people that ghost dancing and witch burning for- 
merly had in some religions. It is passing strange that 
advocates of this legislation are found among members 
of Congress representing states the interest of whose 
people is directly opposed to it. 


A Great Task Well Performed 


F TER the railways were seized by the government at 

the end of 1917 4t was often predicted that the claims 
growing out of their seizure and use would result in vast 
and almost interminable litigation. The claims of the 
railways resulting from federal operation aggregated 
about $1,000,000,000 and the claims of the government 
against the railways about $440,000,000. The way these 
claims were settled is indicated by facts and figures given 
in an article in the Railway Age for December 19, page 
1151. They led to no litigation. The negotiations re- 
sulted in the debtor roads paying the government less 
than one-half of what it asked for and in the govern- 
ment paying the creditor roads less than one-fourth of 
what they asked for. 

When it is considered that there was more money 
involved than ever before in any group of transactions 
between a government and owners of private property, 
the success attained in making settlements without resort 
to the courts must be regarded as one of the most extraor- 
dinary achievements in the commercial history of man- 
kind. This success is not attributable to the way in 
which the contracts between the government and the 
railways were drawn or to the legislation under which 
these contracts were made, but to the ability and fair- 
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ness shown by Director General J. C. Davis in represent- 
ing the government and to the responsive reasonableness 
and fairness shown by those who represented the rail- 
ways. Attempts to drive shrewd bargains were made on 
both sides, and certainly if the government had had to 
compensate the railways not only for the use and de- 
terioration of their physical properties, but also for the 
destruction of the morale of their employees and of their 
earning capacity that occurred, the amounts paid by the 
government would have been vastly larger. 

~ No doubt, however, it will in the long run prove to 
have been wise for the railways to pocket the large losses 
incurred by them which were of such a character as not 
to be susceptible of exact calculation and to make the best 
settlements they could out of court. While government 
operation caused them large losses of the kind mentioned, 
it also helped to kill sentiment for government ownership 
and to cause enactment of the constructive provisions of 
the Transportation Act. Apparently government control 
ultimately will prove to have been worth far more than 
it cost to both the railways and the public. 


Proposed Labor Legislation 


T now seems most probable that in a short time a bill 

to change the labor provisions of the Transportation 
Act will be introduced in Congress with the support of 
the leaders of the railway labor brotherhoods and a major- 
ity of railway executives. Chairman Aishton, after a 
meeting of the Association of Railway Executives in 
Chicago, Monday, issued a statement saying, “The matter 
was discussed at considerable length and marked progress 
was made toward the adoption of a plan which will be 
acceptable to the carriers and the employees and at the 
same time provide for the protection of the public.” It 
is understood the committees that have represented the 
four train service brotherhoods and the executives in 
recent conferences will now hold conferences to perfect 
the details of the proposed legislation. 

The public has not yet been advised what machinery for 
the settlement of labor controversies the proposed legis- 
lation would set up. There can be no question that it will 
be much nearer what the leaders of the brotherhoods want 
than what most railway executives would prefer. A great 
majority of railway executives believe that the present 
provisions of the Transportation Act, if the labor unions 
and the railways had all given them a fair trial, would 
have in the long run worked fairly and beneficially to 
labor, the railways and the public. Some railways, how- 
ever, have not liked these provisions, and the leaders of 
some of the train service unions recently have refused to 
submit controversies to the Railroad Labor Board or 
to abide by its decisions. 

When the leaders of the engineers’ and firemen’s 
brotherhoods succeeded recently in getting a general ad- 
vance in wages by threats of strikes, and while refusing 
to appear even as witnesses before the Labor Board, it 
became a most serious question whether the labor pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act had not become inopera- 
tive as to the most powerful unions of employees. Many 
people believe that legislation passed in pursuance of an 
agreement by the labor leaders and the railways may 
reasonably be expected to work satisfactorily. Certainly 
if Congress does pass legislation supported by both the 
railways and the unions, each of them will assume a moral 
obligation to the public to try to make it work so as to 
establish reasonable wages and working conditions and 
as to prevent interruptions of transportation by strikes. 
There is, however, nothing in the history of the last 20 
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years to warrant very optimistic expectations. The New- 
lands Act was the result of an agreement between the 
railways and the labor brotherhoods and it broke down in 
1916 because the very unions that helped to get it passed, 
refused to arbitrate under it. They paid no more regard to 
it then than to the labor provisions of the Transportation 
Act more recently. The leaders of these same unions have 
been engaged almost ever since in constantly carrying on 
propaganda and political movements to discredit private 
management and even destroy private ownership. It may 
be that an agreement by the railway executives to co- 
operate with them in securing legislation to replace the 
present labor provisions will result in an era of good feel- 
ing and amicable negotiations and settlements, but the 
Railway Age will continue to read “Labor,” the weekly 
paper published by the railway labor unions in Washing- 
ton, for its information as to the attitude and policy of 
most labor leaders toward railway regulation and private 
ownership. 


New Books 


The Wonder Book of Railways, Edited by Harry Golding. 256 
Pages, 7% in. x 10 in. Bound in Cloth. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock & Company, Ltd., London. Price, 6 
Shillings. 

Railways for All, by J. F. Cairns. 384 Pages, 6% in. x 8% in. 
Bound in Cloth, Illustrated. Published by Ward, Lock & 
Company, Ltd., London. Price, 6 Shillings. 

My Railway Book, by Cecil J. Allen. 192 Pages, 7% in. x 10 in. 
Bound in Cloth. Illustrated. Published by John F. Shaw 
& Company, Ltd., London. Price, 5 Shillings. 


Any one of these three books would, we believe, attract 
and hold the interest of any normal person—man, woman 
or child. All, as will be noticed, are English publications. 
Two of them, the “Wonder Book” and “My Railway 
Book,” are intended primarily for young people and the 
material they present is rather elementary, but they have 
many illustrations in color and no one has so little of the 
child in him that he will not enjoy the pictures. ‘Rail- 
ways for All” is intended for adults and its treatment of 
various railway subjects is consequently more extensive 
than that of the other two. The purpose of all three, 
however, is to give the layman a clear idea of all he is 
likely to be interested in about the railways—and by lay- 
man is meant also the railway man who perhaps does not 
know all he might desire about departments other than 
his own. 

The books, being English, and of necessarily more re- 
stricted subject matter than another popular railway book 
reviewed in these columns not long hence (“Railways of 
the World’ —Railway Age of March 7, page 540), place 
their main emphasis on the British railways and conse- 
quently cannot be of much help to the American reader 
in understanding American railways. 

The two books intended for younger readers have 
chapter headings such as: What Makes the Engine Go? 
Do You Know the New Locomotive Numbers? The 
Grouping of British Railways; Famous Expresses of 
All Countries: A Chat with the Engine-Driver; Fighting 
the Snow; Meals on Wheels; World-Famous Express 
Trains. “Railways for All,” while not so gaudy with 
illustrations, contains more detailed information regard- 
ing railway history, locomotives, cars, signaling, construc- 
tion, stations, operation and so on. 

We have said that these books are English, which 
makes them objects of interest rather than of immediate 
value to Americans. This does not mean, however, that 
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their viewpoint is provincial and that they do not con- 
tain information about railways outside the British Isles. 
They do. And we conscientiously recommend all of them 
to persons whose interest in railways goes beyond the con- 
fines of this continent and who already know enough 
about our railways not to feel the lack of emphasis on 
them in these books. 


A Manual of Locomotive Running Shed Management. By Walter 
Paterson, staff department, London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way, Manchester, England, and Harry Webster, running de- 
partment, London & North Eastern Railway, Lowestoft. 
212 pages, illustrated. 6 in. by 9 in. Price $6.00. Published 
by Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, London, and J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The object of this book is to present, in a convenient 
form, the essential information relative to the efficient 
management of steam railway locomotive and car shops 
as conducted in Great Britain. For the mechanical de- 
partment officer engaged in railroad work in this country, 
considerable information in this book is of interest, es- 
pecially the methods recommended for handling locomo- 
tive repairs. The authors have intentionally refrained 
from giving detailed descriptions of shop processes and 
operations, but have included descriptions of engine-house 
equipment and practice. The book contains 13 chapters, 
with 44 illustrations, discussing such subjects as the or- 
ganization of the staff and functions of its various mem- 
bers, personnel and employee welfare, stores department 
organization and management, fuel conservation, com- 
putation of locomotive mileage, locomotive and coach 
cleaning, locomotive and car repairs, causes and remedies 
for engine failures, methods used in handling wrecks, 
and the utilization of waste material. A number of tables 
are also given in an appendix at the back of the book 
showing the approximate temperature of a fire as indi- 
cated by its appearance, the approximate temperature of 
a car journal hs indicated by its appearance, the strength 
of chains, capacity of water tanks, the delivery of inject- 
ors in gallons per hour, etc. Descriptions of a number 
of jigs and tools suitable for engine-house and wrecking 
service are given in the chapters on locomotive repairs 
and break-downs. 


Travelers’ Medical Guide for 1926. Compiled by Wm. Bierman, 
M.D., 115 pages. vest pocket size, 3 in. x 6% in. Published 
by Travelers’ Medical Guide, 293 Central Park, West, New 
York City. Price $1.00. 

This book has been prepared for the National Council of 

Traveling Salesmen’s .\ssociations, and is essentially a 

directory of physicians and dentists in the principal cities 

of the country. It is very well arranged. The states are 
arranged alphabetically, and the cities alphabetically under 
each state. For example, Bangor is the second city under 

Maine. The item reads, “Dr. J. H. Cox, 2-4, 7-8; 159 

Union Street; Phone 366.” 

The first 20 pages contain useful information on 
hygiene. The introduction says that the book is not an 
advertising directory, no charge of any kind being made, 
or pay accepted, and the names have been selected strictly 
on a professional basis. Specialists are indicated ; but the 
user of the book is advised, when there is any doubt, to 
go to the general practitioner first. The main points in 
making the selections were (1) that the doctor should be 
of the highest standing, (2) that his fees be moderate, 
and (3) that his office is readily accessible to the business 
center of the city. The book contains a scheme, with 
blank pages, for “continuous treatment” where a man is 
traveling from city to city. 

For the smaller places generally one physician is named, 
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and for larger places in proportion to size. For Water- 
bury, Conn., five names are given; Boston, Mass., 11; 
Albany, N. Y., four. In New York City only the special- 
ists are named; for a general practitioner application 
should be made (by telephone) to the Travelers’ Medical 
Guide Exchange. 


The Regularization of Employment; by H. Feldman, Assistant 
Professor, Industrial Relations, Amos Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College. 437 pages, 5% in. x 8 in. Bound in cloth. 
Published under the auspices of the American Management 
Association by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This is a thorough treatise on the subject announced in 
the title and a book which will interest all persons who 
have the welfare of the working population at heart— 
which is another way of saying the welfare of American 
industry. The author finds that employment is tending 
to grow more irregular. He analyzes the causes for this 
and its effects and then proceeds to discuss the various 
remedies, proposed or actually used. The author was 
employed by the economic advisory committee of the 
President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921 and has 
followed the subject closely for a number of years. His 
treatment of it therefore is entirely adequate. One could 
wish for more specific information regarding the problem 
from a railroad point of view, but that is doubtless im- 
possible in a book which attempts to cover the whole sub- 
ject and still not be large. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Bulletin No. 1, Chicago Great Western Railroad. Re- 
port of the Development Division, containing also a list of 
questions asked at public meetings along the line and an- 
swers to a number of questions on transportation. 63 
p. Published by Chicago Great Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Apply. 

Ninety-Four Years of Progress, by Case, Pomeroy & 
Co. An illustrated study of the Southern Railway and 
the territory it serves, 61 p. Published by Case, Pomeroy 
& Co., Inc., New York City. 

Putnam’s Economic Atlas. A survey of the world’s 
trade, economic resoufces, and communications. Maps 
and diagrams by countries and commodities. “K. Dual 
classification of commodities” p. 27-33. 112 maps and 
charts. 33 p. Published by Putnam’s, New York City. 
$19.75. 

Tales of the Train, by E. B. Leigh-Bennett. Interest- 
ing details and problems of operation of the Southern 
Railway of England. Illustrated. 40 p. Published by 
Southern Railway Company, London, England. 


Periodical Articles 


Computation of Good Will Profits, by C. J. Foreman. 
Legal valuation as evidenced in numerous court decisions 
including several involving railroads both here and abroad, 
and influence of accounting methods. American Eco- 
nomic Review, December, 1925, p. 652-664. 

Is Bus Fare Structure Sound? by Edward J. Murphy. 
Analysis of bus companies’ reports to California Railroad 
Commission. Aera, December, 1925, p. 853-856. 

The Khyber Railway as an Indian Defense. Account of 
opening and strategic value. Literary Digest. December 
19, 1925, p. 19-20. 
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Transverse Fissures Due 


To High Wheel Loads 


: Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE EpitTor: 

Your interesting and timely editorial in the issue of 
December 5, concerning the Manchester accident of Au- 
eust 25, 1911, and the Victoria accident of October 27 
last, each of which was due to a transverse fissure in the 
rails, is noted with deep concern. ‘Those two accidents 
were the most appalling which have occurred due to the 
presence of transverse fissures, involving the loss of over 
fifty lives and injuries to nearly two hundred persons. 
In the interim of 14 years other accidents have occurred 
from the same cause, involving loss of life and personal 
injuries, while the total number of known transverse fis- 
sured rails has reached an enormous number, between 
ten and twenty thousand. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the Manchester accident first brought into prominence, 
as your editorial states, this type of fracture, describing 
it and allocating it as a definite -type. The report of 
August 25, 1911, went farther and explained specifically 
its formation in the following language: 

“The cold rolling of the running surface of the head of the 
rail by heavy wheel pressures has introduced internal strains at 
and for a short distance below the running surface. These in- 
ternal strains are of compression. * * * It follows that there 
must be an opposite strain of tension to balance them in some 
other portion of the rail. * * * The tensile component * * * 
next below the part affected by compression * * * leads to an 
explanation of the presence of fissures in the head where they 
are being formed. The introduction of internal strains * * * 
seems adequate to explain the occurrence and frequency of these 
interior fissures.” 


The report further stated that transverse fissures should 
not be found in new rails, those which had not been ex- 
posed to track conditions, and none have been found in 
such rails. In those early days unsuccessful efforts were 
made in quest of transverse fissures in new rails on the 
part of those who were unprepared to accept the physical 
and metallurgical reasons which were ascribed as the 
cause of their formation. 

The problem is one of physics, as rails will fracture 
when exposed to strains which are beyond their ability to 
endure, the same as other engineering members will. 
The trouble seems to have been in the failure to recog- 
nize the influence and effects of intense concentrated 
loads, which are peculiar to and always present where 
loads are carried on wheels. Girder strength of the rail 
is not the prime consideration. If it were, rails would 
fracture from the base instead of the interior of the head. 
The crux of the problem is in the intense impinging pres- 
sure at the area of contact between the tread of the wheel 
and the head of the rail. The intense local strains of 
compression in this affected volume of metal are sus- 
tained by that zone without rupture. This part of the 
rail does, however, transmit pressure to adjacent portions 
of the head where the strains are converted to those of 
tension, and in such zones we have the nuclei of trans- 
verse fissures. The predominance of transverse fissures 
on the gage side of the head is accounted for by the in- 
creased wheel effects on that side. 

It is well known that the harder rails, according to 
chemical composition, are the more prone to display trans- 
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verse fissures, and without material change in shape of 
the head or showing much loss of metal by abrasion. 
Medium grades of steel, employed in forgings and struc- 
tural members, are not strong enough to sustain pres- 
ent wheel loads. Whence it appears that present service 
conditions demand the use of rails made of steels which 
are sufficiently rigid to retain their shapes but which 
display transverse fissures without warning. When up- 
ward of fifteen thousand rails display transverse fissures 
and no determinate cause is discovered attaching to the 
quality of the steel it would seem that the original con- 
tention in the Manchester report of 1911, that “the dan- 
ger zone of steel rails had been reached and _ possibly 
entered upon by current railroad practices,” had a basis 
of justification. It is futile to look for a remedy against 
the rupture of steel exposed to overstraining loads. There 
is none. Fourteen years experience on the part of the 
railroads with 15,000 fractured rails should be recog- 
nized as offering sufficient evidence on this point. How 
many rails containing incipient transverse fissures, undis- 
covered and undiscoverable, are now in the track is a 
most disquieting uncertainty. That additional accidents 
will occur, under present service conditions, is just as 
certain as it was the day before the Victoria accident. 

In the consideration of transverse fissured rails, the 
query at the outset presents itself, what is there at the 
nucleus? The answer to which ts nothing. There is no 
foreign inclusion of any kind, and not even a character- 
istic difference in composition or structure in the con- 
tiguous metal. The space between the walls of a trans- 
verse fissure is a void. No manufacturing condition is 
known to influence the formation of a transverse fissure. 

Cooling strains are set up in rails after the processes 
of fabrication are completed, and by some are considered 
the necessary precursors ef transverse fissures. Each 
of the fifty million, or more, rails in service was sub- 
jected to cooling strains in no respect differing from the 
15,000 rails which have displayed transverse fissures. 
Cooling strains are introduced in all rolled, forged and 
cast shapes, steel rails having no monopoly in this fea- 
ture. 

it is customary to hear transverse fissures spoken of 
by the use, or misuse, of the word “defect.” The word 
implies the existence of some primitive, inherent, condi- 
tion which by sufferance is allowed to exist, and for 
which there is a definite responsible cause. Before this 
word can properly be used there must be knowledge of 
what the defect consists. A defect must be known as a 
definite entity or where not so known, should be quali- 
fied as a supposed defect. The reiteration of this word 
eventually creates the impression that there really is a 
defect in the steel, when as a matter of fact the most 
diligent search has failed to reveal any. If a defect, 
perchance, is identified a long step will have been taken 
toward its possible rectification or if not admitting of 
elimination its irremediable character will become estab- 
lished. When a defect is mentioned it is incumbent upon 
the assertor to describe it, if called upon to do so. The 
inadvertent use of this word has doubtless been largely 
responsible for the current impression that some remedial 
feature in the manufacture of steel is the precursor of 
a transverse fissure, the knowledge and neglect of which 
places the responsibility upon the steel maker for the 
prevalence of this type of fracture. This trend of 
thought runs through practically every general discus- 
sion of the subject. The matter of ultimate resistance of 
the steel and relations of the service stresses to it does 
not come up for consideration, hence no definite conclu- 
sions are reached, nor can there be any. 

The Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has published reports of accidents due to 
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transverse fissures from time to time since the report 
upon the Manchester accident. Other reports are now 
mm progress, meluding the Victoria accident. Nine re 


ports have been printed on this type of fracture and 
thereof widely distributed. Different phases of 
the subject have been covered by these reports which are 
believed to have presented a comprehensive statement of 
the formation of this kind of fracture. In addition, the 
Bureau of Safety has prepared and published an extended 
description and compilation of the prevalence of trans 
verse fissures on different railroads, showing the places 
where some eight thousand transverse fissured rails were 
located, according to mile posts. The activities of the 
Bureau on this matter have neither ceased nor have they 
been suspended. ‘They are being continued along direc 
tions beneficial to all. 

In your editorial the demand is made to “Throw aside 
prejudices, cease mutual efforts to place responsibility 
upon the other party; engage in a joint scientific study 
to determine beyond question the cause of transverse 
fissures and the measures which must be taken to elimi 
nate them; * * * the repetition of such accidents as Vic 
toria serves as an indictment of our metallurgical talent.” 

Nothing has taken place during the past 14 years to 
change or modify the views expressed in the first report 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission on this 
type of fracture, in which it was described, and the defi 
nite cause for its development given; namely, high wheel 
loads, which of course are aggravated by high speeds. 
Hlope for improvement lies in the direction of finding a 
steel having a higher limit of endurance against present 
track strains, one which has a margin above any known 
grade of steel familiar to the arts. There is no hope 
for immunity against the display of transverse fissures 
in present track structures exposed to current. strains. 

A state of finality undoubtedly admits of being reached 
in the endurance of steels. If judgment is at fault in 
the belief that the prevention of transverse fissures under 
present wheel loads on present grades of steel is im 
possible, a great service will be performed by any person 
who will present conclusive evidence which will correct 
that judgment. W. PL. Bortanp, 


Director, Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Bureau of Safety, 


“Railroading—Is It a 
Worthy Occupation?” 


Des Moines, lowa. 


To THe Eprror 

Is there not some way whereby your editorial “Rail- 
roading—Is It a Worthy Occupation?” can be placed in 
the hands of every young fellow in the railroad world? 

\ greater realization of the importance of the railroads 
with respect to the development and growth of our coun- 
try should be an incentive for every railroad employee to 
work just a little bit harder and perform his particular 
duties more efficiently. Every person, whether he be in 
the engine cab or in the caboose, on the track, in the shop 
or roundhouse, or in the office, should realize that he is a 
cog in a huge, important machine and it is necessary for 
him to function properly at all times, because, regardless 
of how apparently unimportant he is, he must remember 
that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

The young man taking employment with a railroad 
today should realize, that as from the younger genera- 
tion as a whole will come the future executives of our 
nation, so will the railroads look to their junior employees 
to operate and manage their properties tomorrow. The 
rapid development of our country and the demand for 
more capable transportation facilities to handle the in- 
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creased volume of business incident thereto has placed 
many intricate problems before the railroads, so that rail 
roading today is more than an occupation—-it is a profes 
sion, and it might even be said that it is an art, for to my 
nund, to be a real, honest-to-goodness transportation of 
heer nowadays, ts an art. 

lor the young man who is seeking to establish himselt 
in some line of endeavor where he can use the vreatest 
amount of recognizable initiative, he need go no farther 
than the right of vay, and once he is so established, he 
should uphold the dignity of his profession and keep in 
mind at all times the obligation which he has direetly or 
indirectly assumed, to do his bit toward fulfilling the 
promuse of his railroad as a common carrier. 

With these thoughts in view, the youny railroad man of 
today need have no fear as to his inability to gain recogni 
tion from his superior officer. 1D. BerMan, 


Seeretary to General Manager, ¢ Kk 1. & P. 


A.E. R. A. Offers Aid 


in Meeting Bus Problem 


New Yous 
lo THe [prror : 

I have been very much interested in) your comments 
on “Motor Bus and Truck Transportation” in the Rail- 
way <lge of December’ 5, in which you emphasize the 
necessity of the steam carriers considering the important 
questions that are arising concerning the relations be 
tween rail and motor transportation. | agree with you 
that “it is a proper function of the Natlway Age to make 
itself a clearing house for information regarding all rail 
way problems, including those concerning the relations 
between rail and motor transportation.” 

My interest in your announcement is keen because of 
the fact that the electric railways were the first common 
carriers to feel the effects of motor vehicle competition. 
lor the last ten years the electric railways have had to 
solve new problems created by increased use of individual 
transportation units and the development of buses. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States last March to the effect that the states do not have 
the power to regulate buses in interstate commerce, there 
has been a heavy development of interstate bus traffic. 
While this has affected the electric railways somewhat, I 
believe it has been more menacing to the steam carriers. 
This interstate service presents a new problem to the 
steam roads, as well as to the electric railways and the 
states. The situation will be brought to the attention of 
the present Congress and it is to be hoped that legisla- 
tion correcting the present conditions will be enacted. 

l am not sure how well informed the steam railroads 
may be as to the vast amount of information on the sub- 
ject of motor vehicle operation that has been accumulated 
by the American Electric Railway Association. I do not 
know of any other organization in the country so well 
equipped to give authoritative information on this sub- 
ject as the American Electric Railway Association. At 
the convention of the Association last October, its con- 
stitution was revised, provision being made in the re- 
vision for membership at a very low fee of steam rail 
roads that are interested in the same problems as the elec- 
tric railways. I would thank you for the opportunity to 
extend to the steam roads an invitation to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of our information service. I offer 
this suggestion in a spirit of helpfulness, for as time goes 
on the problems common to the steam roads and the 
electric railways increase in number and importance. 

Lucius S. Storrs, 
American Electric Railway Association, 


Managing Director, 
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Mechanically-Driven Rail Car Susquehanna & 
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New Gasoline Rail Car Developed 


Susquehanna & New York acquires mechanically-driven 
car which adheres closely to railroad standards 


NIEW vasoline rail car, designed to conform so 
far as possible in mechanical details as well as 
general appearance, equipment and interior finish 
to the best modern steam railroad practice, has been de- 
veloped by the Smalley Rail Car Company, Davenport, 








Interior View of Car Looking Toward the Smoking Compart- 
ment and Baggage Room 


la. The first car of the new design was recently com- 
pleted and delivered under its own power to the Susque- 
hanna & New York at Williamsport, Pa. It contains 
main and smoking compartments with a combined seating 
capacity fos 50 persons, a 19-ft. 8-in. baggage compart- 
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ment, enclosed vestibule and toilet, and is intended to 
handle a trailer in regular service. 

The car, which is 60 ft. long and weighs 61,000 Ib., is 
mechanically driven to the inside pair of wheels of each 
truck from two four-cylinder, 75-hp. Climax gasoline 
motors placed side by side at the front of the car and 
independently clutched to a common gear box, permitting 
the car to be driven by either or both motors at the will 
of the operator. This tends to promote reliability of 
operation since, in case of mechanical trouble with either 
motor or with either truck, the defective unit can be 
disconnected quickly and the run completed on the re- 
maining drive. [xcept for quick acceleration and for 
negotiating heavy grades, less than half the maximum 
power is required to operate the car, thus assuring the 
economy which will result from operation with only one 
motor a considerable proportion of the time. 

The Smalley rail car is of all-steel construction. The 
body, of the single arch roof type, is built with an exterior 
of 12-gage steel and interior trim of solid mahogany with 
ceiling of agasote. It is mounted on an underframe con- 
sisting of four, 6-in., 10%-lb., channels with built-up bol- 
sters and end sills. Liberal bracing and cross ties are 
provided to assure rigidity and maximum resistance to 
the weaving action of the car on the curves and relatively 
rough track encountered in branch line service. 

Special attention has been paid to the truck design, 
each truck frame consisting of a one-piece Commonwealth 
steel casting with pedestal jaws and end transom for the 
drive housing cast integral. The truck bolsters are offset 
on a 60-40 ratio so that 60 per cent of the car weight and 
pay load is on the drivers at all times. Rolled steel 
wheels 30 in. in diameter are pressed on 4-in. carbon 
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vanadium steel axles. Cast steel journal boxes equipped 
with two Timken bearings each bear against hardened 
steel shoes in the pedestal jaws. The spring arrangement 
has been designed to assure maximum comfort in riding, 
especially on rough track. 

A 32-volt lighting system, fed by a 120 amp. hr. stor- 
age battery, is provided. The 1-kw. generator, furnished 
by the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., is driven di- 
rectly from the engine shaft. The lights are on two cir- 
cuits so that one-half of all the lights can be used at will. 
Marker and classification lights and the headlight are each 
independently controlled. The 12-in. golden glow head- 
light, of 250 candle power, is built into the car body at 
the letter band height and has adjustment as to direction. 
It can be dimmed by means of a switch within easy reach 
of the operator. 

The car is designed with a special view to being cared 
for in service by railroad men. United States standard 
threads are used on all bolts and cap screws. In case of 


heavy engine repairs provision is made for the ready re- 
moval of either engine and the substitution of a spare 
unit without the loss of a run. 


A feature of the engine 


ae : 60'0*-- 
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drive shafts from the transmission connect through uni- 
versal joints with the drive housings on each of the two 
inner axles. Here the direction of motion is changed by 
large capacity mitre gears, the final drive of the axle 





SPECIFICATIONS OF THE CAR 
General Dimensions: 

i OE CO Ci cn ceeekenenndateceeeanes 60 sft. 

CE GO OEE occ nkhesdndbeencvasqueseesssenseeces 9 ft. 8 in. 

Length of baggage compartment.................0005. 19 ft. 8 in, 

Seating capacity of passenger compartment............ 50 

Seats in baggage compartment for................... ; 7 

i Pe Aho bach 6s 6b debe Re 65 06 0069s 6604-0468 O6 OER ban 40 in. 

i re i. Reh eeen ERAG odds bend aa Gk’ Ohe 29 sin. 

ED in nah kavdend Gadd enends ¥ 4554000050080 38 sft. 

i I ood ed eee Bek ee ee be 6 eR aN ROLE eee 6 ft. 8 in 

EE 0 —ES eee 30. sin. 

Height from rail to A GE sictecendeadavavdncns 12 ft. 

ee oe i ken ecccnnceee een eed eeee en 42 in 

MEE cep dnss is cnydeoabienesestatantsenntapen 34% in 

_ = ¢ 2 rap rrr rerun 61,000 Ib 

ee SE CP OU Mi cks ee cciscndnctccaves 5% in. x7 in 
cyls 





being by hardened 7'%4-deg. helical gears of three pitch 
and 5-in. face. Mechanical efficiency is increased by the 
liberal use of anti-friction bearings, 54 of which are used 
in the car. There are 42 Timken roller bearings to carry 
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control is its simplicity. All the functions of starting, 
stopping or clutching in the engines are performed by 
means of a single lever so arranged that the different 
acts cannot be carried out in the wrong sequence. The 
engines are kept in step by a synchronizer designed to 
prevent racing when the second engine is started up or 
de-clutched. Twin disc type clutches are used. 

Another feature is the construction of the two radiators 
of sectional cores removable from the front of the car. 
In case of injury any section can be removed and a spare 
section quickly substituted. 

Flexibility and wide range of speeds is provided in the 
transmission. Four primary speeds are available in each 
of three ranges, the highest speeds forward and in re- 
verse being 63 miles an hour and 48 miles an hour re- 
spectively. These speeds are obtained at an engine speed 
of 1150 r.pm. The transmission is located at the rear 
of the forward truck and drives to both trucks, gear 
changes being made by means of sliding keys. 

A patented over-run drive arrangement eliminates the 
power loss due to uneven rolling of the wheels of two driv- 
ing axles when connected by a rigid power drive. Tabular 


-- ——--—60" 
Floor Plan and Elevation of the Smalley Rail Car—The Engines, Transmission Truck Centers and Offset Are Indicated 












































the shock loads and 12 ball bearings to reduce friction at 
other points. 

Positive lubrication is provided to all bearing surfaces. 
The engines have drilled crank shafts with force lubrica- 


tion, indicated by pressure gages in plain view of the 
driver. The transmission and axle drive units have 


plunger oil pumps supplying all moving parts with 
continuous flow of oil which cuts down friction and gear 
noise. This system permits the use of light oil in place 
of the usual heavy grease and make a material reduction 
in frictional resistance, especially in cold weather. ‘The 
journal boxes use light oil and are provided with oil 
slingers to utilize practically all the oil before the bear- 
ings suffer for lack of lubrication. 

Straight and automatic air brake equipment is pro- 
vided, of the Westinghouse A. M. M. type. The engi- 
neer’s valve is at the right of the driver and there is a 
conductor’s valve in the rear vestibule. A 12 to 1 ratio 
hand brake with drop handle is located convenient to the 
driver. Two 12-in. by 6-in. brake cylinders furnish brak- 
ing power, one to each truck, operated by a common 
triple valve. This arrangement is said to save 500 lb. 
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in the weight of foundation brake rigging and is a safety 
feature since either truck brake will hold the car. 

A 50-Ib. locomotive type bell is located forward on the 
car roof as is also a Strombos horn. The Westinghouse 
air compressor of 12 cu. ft. capacity is driven directly 
from an extension to the engine shaft. The car is heated 
by a Peter Smith hot water heating plant located in the 
baggage room, aluminum radiating coils being used in the 
passenger compartment. Copper coils connected with the 
heating system are placed in the engine radiators for use 
in extremely cold weather. Both ends of the car are 











View Showing Location of Controls for Both Engines—Air 
Brake Valve and Headlight Switch at the Top 


supplied with automatic couplers of M. C. B. dimensions 
but light weight. The rear couplers are equipped with 
draft gears for trailer hauls. 

The Susquehanna & New York car left Chicago over the 
Pennsylvania, making the trip to Williamsport, Pa., with- 
out the addition of water or the necessity of any adjust- 
ment. It is said to have run from Gary, Ind., to Crestline, 
Ohio, 253 miles, in 6 hrs. 23 min. including a stop of 20 
min. to take on fuel at Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

December 12 amounted to 1,008,824 cars, an in- 

crease of 51,400 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year and an increase of 109,067 
cars as compared with 1923. This was the 20th week this 
year in which loadings have exceeded the million-car mark 
and the second time on record in which that mark has been 
exceeded in December. The loading for corresponding 
weeks in the two preceding years was exceeded in all dis- 
tricts except the Northwestern, where there was a slight 
decrease as compared with 1923, and in most classes of 
commodities. Livestock showed a decrease as compared 
with last year and 1923 and coal showed a slight decrease 
as compared with last year. Grain and grain products 
loading showed an increase of 5,910 cars as compared with 
last year and miscellaneous freight showed an increase 
of 34,577 cars as compared with last year and an increase 
of 57,969 cars as compared with 1923. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


REVENUE Fretcut Car LoapING—WEEK EnpEp DecemBER 12, 1925 
Districts 1925 1924 1923 
EO eT eee eC eT ee 222,609 220,773 220,764 
errr rer 199,174 188,885 186,325 
CE tb wea aseh whee on wikie 59,716 50,350 36,745 
| Re meee 165,263 150,607 135,545 
SI er er 117,764 115,723 118,013 
EEE Pe Teer 165,194 155,122 141,708 
DESC OTT CCT 79,104 75,964 60,657 
OR 362,062 346,809 320,378 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products......... 58,552 52,642 50,670 
OO Pe eee 37,415 43,240 40,800 
Dt Gkiwiictebehaaewean ae iun at 191,884 192,394 176,128 
Recs ddan scars eceneuneess 16,391 11,313 11,312 
Ph PE co ccceencanaocens 72,211 71,853 67,381 
ree 12,540 11,621 11,090 
SS SS eee ree 259,389 248,296 239,903 
Miscellaneous ach dite mee a hia 360,442 325,865 302,473 
EE heed DRM RAN AA ee 1,008,824 957,424 899,757 
I ak Sire as nae 1,020,873 969,485 913,921 
Pet vee vseecniea ewe neé 923,213 879,131 825,081 
ee eee 1,057,674 1,010,919 990,299 
a aa re 1,050,758 1,016,843 992,050 
Cumulative total 50 weeks........ 49,508,997 46,986,455 48,319,067 


The freight car surplus for the week ended December 7 
averaged 159,897 cars, an increase of 23,101 cars as com- 
pared with the week before. This included 54,277 coal 
cars and 69,292 box cars. The Canadian roads for the 
same week had a surplus of 7,270 cars, including 4,500 
box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the week 
ended December 12 totalled 69,449, showing a seasonal 
decline of 3,159 cars from the previous week. Grain 
loadings continued heavy, that week being the sixth con- 
secutive week and the ninth week this year exceeding 
20,000 cars. Car loading showed a revival with 7,660 
cars. Compared with the same week last year there was 
an increase of 14,545 cars, grain accounting for 10,247 


cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative Totals to 
oad 








-—_——_— -—___-——--, Date 
Dec. 12, Dec. 5, Dec. 13, -———“—— —- 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products.... 20,249 21,331 10,002 480,837 473,493 
Liwe St0GK .ccccccccccccoce 2,975 3,087 3,645 123,838 121,865 
SS ere erer re Tres 7,660 6,731 6,446 230,389 278,692 
COMB cccccccvcecccceccccss 469 * 488 297 15,543 11,976 
DM 6c4n8 660us604Re 6008 2,867 3,167 2,951 176,093 179,017 
Pulpwood ....-ccccessccses 1,641 2,196 1,581 123,605 120,765 
Pulp and paper...........- 2,302 2,493 2,161 103,177 98,412 
Other forest products....... 2,703 2,424 2,247 140,332 126,885 
OOD, céctneeene ee senesenees 1,319 1,317 1,050 71,141 62,854 
Merchandise, L.C.L. ....... 15,835 16,277 14,505 765,729 731,109 
Miscellaneous .....+....00- 11,429 13,097 10,019 648,036 609,581 
Total cars loaded......... 69,449 72,608 54,904 2,878,720 2,814,649 
Total cars received from 
GHUMTIORE 0 cc dccscces 34,320 34,177 32,405 1,662,947 1,573,692 
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I. C. C. Appointments in 
Senate Controversy 


Wasuincton, D. C, 


P iste sem Coolidge and administration leaders 


in the Senate have been considering for some time 

a plan for increasing the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from 11 to 12 or more mem- 
bers, to make it possible to appoint a commissioner from 
the South, and thus remove a source of agitation which 
has been growing for several years. Also to eliminate 
much of the opposition in the Senate to the confirmation 
of Thomas F. Woodlock, who has been serving under a 
recess appointment, and partly on the theory that more 
commissioners are needed to handle the work of the 
commission. 

While the plan was still under consideration, however, 
Commissioner McChord called at the White House on 
December 17 and submitted his resignation. This was 
announced at the White House on December 21 when the 
President nominated Richard V. Taylor, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the Mobile & Ohio as 
his successor. The President at the same time sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Mr. Woodlock. Some surprise 
had been expressed when this was not sent at the same 
time as the nomination of Ernest I, Lewis for reappoint- 
ment last week, but it was explained at the White House 
on Friday that the President expected to appoint Mr. 
Woodlock but was waiting to see what could be done 
about the new plan to provide a new commissioner. It 
was stated that he would approve a bill for that purpose 
and would be glad to appoint a man from the South. At 
the time he first appointed Mr. Woodlock it was stated 
at the White House that the President was in sympathy 
with the desire of the South for representation but that 
he felt at that time that the commission particularly needed 
a financial man to succeed Mark W. Potter. 

At a meeting of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on December 19 the Senators who are for the 
Gooding long and short haul bill outvoted those who 
desired to have the committee hold hearings on the Cum- 
mins consolidation bill ahead of those on the Gooding bill 
and it was decided to begin the latter on January 6. As 
extensive hearings were held on this subject at the last 
session it is planned to devote only a day or two to the 
new Gooding bill. Chairman Watson was authorized to 
fix a later date for the beginning of hearings on con- 
solidation and hearings on the motor regulation bill will 
follow. The committee voted favorably on the confirma- 
tion of Commissioner Lewis of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reappointment and also discussed to some 
extent the plan to increase the membership of the com- 
mission, differing as to the number of new commissioners 
to be added. 

No definite statement was forthcoming as to whether 
Commissioner McChord, by bringing forward his resigna- 
tion at this time, had caused an abandonment of the plan 
to increase the number of commissioners, but the in- 
ference was drawn that it would be dropped, although it 
remains to be seen whether the nomination of a former 
railroad officer from Alabama would satisfy the Senators 
from the South Atlantic States or the Southwest and there 
were many indications in the debate which ensued in the 
Senate that a good deal of opposition still exists both to 
Mr. Taylor and to Mr. Woodlock, and that an effort to 
pass a bill would bring out an effort to provide for 
regional representation in the commission. Mr. Wood- 
lock’s confirmation was held up at the last session by a 
combination of the Progressives, who criticised the ap- 
pointment of a man who had spent so many years in Wall 
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Street, with many of the southern Democrats who have 
long been demanding the appointment of a southern man 
and who have put forward many candidates. It was 
thought by some of the Republican leaders that the 
appointment of a southerner would remove some of the 
latter from the list of opponents of Mr. Woodlock but in 
the debate in the Senate they vigorously denied a sugges- 
tion by Senator Blease of South Carolina that any “deal” 
had been made with the Democrats. He said that if any 
such deal had been made he wished to deny that Senator 
Smith, who had gone home for the holidays, had had any- 
think to do with it. Senator Underwood of Alabama also 
denied that any deal had been made, saying that for 
several years he had pleaded with the Presidents for a 
representative from the South on the commission, on the 
ground that all of the present commissioners live north of 
a line drawn from Baltimore to San Francisco, leaving 16 
states in the South and more in the West without repre- 
sentation. He said that nearly a month ago the President 
had told him he expected a resignation and had asked 
him to suggest a man from the South. He had suggested 
the name of Mr. Taylor, now mayor-commissioner of 
Mobile, and later the President had asked him to bring 
Mr. Taylor to the White House and had also asked if he 
was acceptable to the other Senator from Alabama, Mr. 
Heflin. Mr. Heflin had said he was heartily in favor of 
him, but Mr. Underwood said the President had made 
no promises and he had not known that he was to be 
appointed until the nomination was sent to the Senate. 
Senator Underwood said that at the time of the last 
vacancy on the commission before President Harding 
died the President had said that he regretted that he was 
committed to the man whose name he then sent to the 
Senate and had assured him that when the opportunity 
came he would give representation to the South. 

This led to a discussion of the question of the geo- 
graphical selection of commissioners. Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania said that although that state originates 20 
per cent of the traffic of the United States it has never 
had a representative on the commission. Senator Bruce 
of Maryland said he had announced that he would not 
vote for a bill such as that introduced by Senator Smith 
to provide for geographical representation. Senator 
Swanson of Virginia suggested that the commissioners 
should be chosen according to rate-making districts. 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi suggested that his state 
had no representative on the commission. Senator 
Wheeler of Montana stated that his opposition to Mr. 
Woodlock was not because he was not from the South 
but because of articles he had written in the Wall Street 
Journal. Senator Heflin spoke favorably of Mr. Taylor 
and said he had joined the opposition to Mr. Woodlock 
only because he was not from the South but denied that 
he had been a party to any “deal.” Senator Cummins 
gave an argument against the idea of appointing com- 
missioners geographically but said he thought that the 
South was entitled to a commissioner. 

The debate was continued in executive session and the 
nomination of Commissioner Lewis for re-appointment 
was confirmed but action on the other two nominations 
went over until after the holidays. 

At the White House on Friday it had been stated that 
the President was not in favor of specific regional repre- 
sentation and that he did not think it would be necessary 
to increase the commission to 13 members, as had been 
suggested. In this connection it was pointed out that 
vacancies are constantly occurring and that an oppor- 
tunity might soon present itself to appoint a man from 
some other part of the country. Senator Watson, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on interstate commerce, had 
suggested that the commission be increased to 15 members. 









The Economics of Railway Labor’ 


The fundamental principles of a program to raise mainte- 
nance forces to highest efficiency 


By C. C. Cook 


Assistant Engineer Maintenance of Way, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


employees, numbering in excess of 400,000 men 

in the United States, are variously engaged in the 
maintenance of roadway, tracks, bridges, signals, shops 
and other structures constituting the fixed property of 
the roads. Their work is done in widely scattered areas, 
frequently without immediate supervision and generally 
without that close supervision that is possible in manu- 
facturing plants, shops and other industries where all 
operations are under a single roof or in prescribed area. 


. PPROXIMATELY 21 per cent of all railroad 


Main Elements 


What are the elements of the problem? There is the 
work to be done and the organization provided for its 
accomplishment ; this includes both the men who actually 
labor in carrying out the programs of work and the men 
who design, plan and chart the orderly procedure of the 
operations. To attain economy complete harmony of un- 
derstanding of the duties, rights and obligations of all 
these men is essential. 

For the men who actually accomplish the work the 
items of most compelling interest always will be the 
wages and working conditions. Any plan for improve- 
ment in economy that ignores these two items is headed 
for destruction; any that considers them only is equally 
bound for obliteration; the immutable law of balance be- 
tween supply and demand will ultimately wreck the most 
carefully laid plan for unfair advantage for any group. 

As a result of economic developments of the past dec- 
ade, these railroad employees are, all things considered, 
on a par with the employees of like crafts in other in- 
dustries. Their wages and working conditions are 
stabilized and fluctuate only as the rise and fall in the 
cost of the products of the nation make more or less 
permanent and pronounced change. 

Our study of improved economies presumed a satis- 
factory adjustment of those items and thereafter passed 
at once to a consideration of those other features which 
appeared most important. In the order of their investi- 
gation they were: (1) The methods for obtaining satis- 
factory employees; (2) the means for retaining in 
service satisfactory employees; (3) the training and edu- 
cation of employees, (a) those in the engineering depart- 
ment in maintenance work for ultimate control of the 
planning, designing and control of operations, (b) ‘those, 
other than engineers, for greater economy and efficiency 
as well as their own promotion; (4) the establishment of 
means for stabilizing maintenance of way work so that 
as far as possible work for all the year round will be 
provided; (5) the methods of programming maintenance 
of way work in the interest of efficiency and economy; 
(6) the provision of sanitary and agreeable living condi- 
tions for employees who are enforced by the character 
and location of their work to occupy improvised quarters ; 
(7) the establishment of standards and units of measure 





*A review of the work ofi the Committee on Economics of Railway 
Labor of the American Railway Engineering Association, presented before 
the St. Louis Railway Club on December 18. Mr. Cook is chairman of the 
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for all work performed which is susceptible of measure- 
ment; (8) the adoption of labor saving devices. 

Many of the features pertaining to this outline of in- 
vestigation will be recognized as being in universal asso- 
ciation with all industry and, as in numerous instances, 
they were more readily applied in outside industries an 
investigation of the practices and results in companies or 
works which were outstanding in the benefits they had 
secured was undertaken. I will not attempt to review 
the advances made by some of these industries in the 
development of their special plans for they are of such 
wonderful variety and unique results as to constitute 
almost a revolution of the industry wherein they were 
made operative. An instance of the high point in their 
development that has been attained is evidenced by the 
plans of the manufacturers of one well known national 
product who have established “guaranteed employment” 
of 48 weeks per year to every employee after six months’ 
service and have in addition thereto established an em- 
ployees’ stock participation plan with employee repre- 
sentation on the board of direction that has resulted in a 
wonderful esprit de corps and marked co-operation for 
productivity. 

The place that these items have in the railroad indus- 
try is stated in the following conclusions adopted by the 
committee and the association to which I have referred: 

“(1) In order to retain satisfactory employees, rail- 
way managements should provide means for the fullest 
possible co-operation between employer and employee, 
arranging for the education of all employees and par- 
ticularly those in a supervisory capacity in the aims of the 
companies to secure that result. 

“(2) Where roads are of sufficient size to warrant 
the creation of a personnel department, we recommend 
that such a department be established whose duties shall 
be the encouragement of employees and their handling 
without prejudice, in their (a) employment, promotion 
and transfer; (b) education, training and service, includ- 
ing separation from service. On smaller roads work of 
the character above outlined should be assigned to some 
officer in the existing organization, to be handled inde- 
pendently of his relation to any particular department. 

“(3) The adoption of a plan of employee representa- 
tion in railway work will, through the improvement of 
the spirit of co-operation, serve largely to stabilize labor 
and reduce the problem of obtaining new employees. 

“(4) The extension of benefit associations providing 
insurance against the hazards of sickness, accident, su- 
perannuation and death is essential to the development 
of a loyal and co-operative spirit in railway organizations, 
which is needed to assist in the work of stabilizing labor 
and render it more efficient and economical. Savings 
funds and loan provisions placed at the disposal of all 
worthy employees are an addéd incentive of merit and of 
economic value. 

“(5) The promotion of the mutual interests of em- 
ployers and employees through participation in the own- 
ership of the industry on which they are dependent for 
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their income in wages or dividends is an objective greatly 
to be desired and warrants the careful consideration of 
the railways as a means of stimulating co-operation in the 
common objective. 

“(6) Plans for the establishment of satisfactory work- 
ing conditions, including the provision of sanitary and 
agreeable facilities while on duty, comfortable rest-houses, 
rest-rooms and dining rooms, maintained in clean con- 
dition, and service of a sufficient quantity of wholesome 
food, should be in effect on all roads. 

“(7) The establishment of standards and units of 
measure for all work performed, which is susceptible of 
measurement, is a fundamental basis of harmonious un- 
derstanding between employer and employee and the 
foundation for economical and efficient handling of 
labor.” 


Stabilization of Employment 


The proposal to stabilize maintenance of way labor so 
that employment throughout the year will be assured is 
one that promises most immediate and beneficial results. 
Every man, despite his station in life, is striving for that 
contentment which comes from security in his business 
affairs. When as in the case of workmen it is entirely 
dependent upon their physical effort none can fail to 
understand its appeal to them. From the standpoint of 
management it beckons equally as strong. The indus- 
trial activities of the country and the railroads as well 
have been shot through with the extravagance resulting 
from labor turnover with all of its evils of disrupted work, 
inexperienced men, disloyalty and inefficiency. 

Great strides have been made in the improvement of the 
situation. Larger opportunities are lying just ahead. 
Fortunately in railroad maintenance of way work there is 
but minor economic reason for fluctuation of force. Only 
one-third of all maintenance of way expenses are affected 
by the variation in use made of the property. Two-thirds 
of the expense would be needed for maintenance, irre- 
spective of traffic fluctuation. The necessity for any con- 
siderable variation in force should arise only from the 
climatic conditions. Neither in the extraordinary de- 
mands of the work nor in the need of economic perform- 
ance is there a call for other than a uniform force of 
trained employees the year round. 

Recognition of this condition is reflected in an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which permits the 
carriers of the United States to make uniform monthly 
charges during each of the 12 months of the year, ir- 
respective of the varying amounts actually spent per 
month. It only is required that the total for the year be 
equivalent to the total budget figures prepared in advance 
or as revised through necessity during the course of the 
year. There is ample latitude in this provision to enable 
any railroad to dispose of its maintenance force through- 
out the year as it deems best without the necessity of varia- 
tion to meet monthly fluctuations in traffic which of itself 
but slightly change the physical maintenance requirements. 

The more practical consideration of determining the 
kind and quantity of work now done during the summer 
which could be done with equal or greater economy dur- 
ing the winter is one to which our committee is addressing 
itself. It is commended to all the roads for thorough 
analysis and revision of practice for the purpose of giving 
greatest possible stahility to force and securing the fruit 
of that effort—the maximum of economy in results. 

\ remarkable change with this effect has been made by 
railroad in recent years. In the item of rail laying, there 
has developed a transposition for the season of its ac- 
complishment. Formerly the common practice was to 
wait until the spring or summer period, at which time all 
other major items of track work were being put under 
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way. As a result force restrictions, traffic density and 
material shortages caused excessive waste of effort and 
inefficiency. With the adoption of the policy of laying 
rail during the winter, which is possible generally in this 
temperate zone, the regular force is combined to complete 
this productive work during the winter months when they 
otherwise would either not be employed or else be used on 
work which is unproductive and probably not essential. 
The net result is that almost the entire cost of doing work 
of that character can be considered a saving. 

There are many items of maintenance work that can be 
thus transposed, such as widening embankments, tighten- 
ing bolts, tie plating out of face, distributing cross ties 
and switch ties, inside work on structures, curing soft 
spots in roadbed, fencing, etc., the total of which will 
greatly provide for the uniform distribution of force so 
much to be desired. 


Programming Maintenance of Way Work 


As a corollary of the preparation of a budget and the 
distribution of expense which will provide for as nearly 
a uniform force as possible during the entire year, there 
are needed carefully outlined and definite programs of 
work. These should be based on the system require- 
ments but should also be prepared and carried out on the 
(livisions. The committee’s recommendations in this re- 
spect were: 

“The orderly prosecution of maintenance of way work 
throughout the year is essential to its most economical 
conduct. It is promoted by: 

“(a) The preparation of a budget of the work to be 
done during the year and the authorization of this budget 
for the year, if possible, or quarterly at least, sufficiently 
in advance of the inauguration of the work to enable 
materials and men to be collected in an orderly manner. 

“(b) The equalization of expenditures on roads where 
it is practical in accordance with the plan authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to eliminate the wide 
fluctuations in expenditures from month to. month. 

“(c) The preparation of a detailed program in which 
the work authorized is scheduled so that it may be done 
at the most economical season consistent with the most 
efficient utilization of forces. 

“(d) The carrying of this program down to the local 
division and to the individual gangs on those divisions in 
order to enable the work of these men to be directed to the 
best advantage.” 

Living Facilities 

The need for maintenance work in both isolated and 
congested territory where living facilities are not readily 
available makes necessary the provision of housing. facili- 
ties for the temporary accommodation of employees ds- 
signed to those regions. The time has passed when large 
numbers of men can be grouped in cramped quarters 
without the conveniences needed for healthful living. 
Not only the conveniences that make for sanitation of 
camps are now provided, but many features of entertain- 
ment which are part of this modern period are installed. 
Thev exert a profound influence in increasing the morale 
of these workmen,—an item of intangible but yet in- 
calculable value in securing efficiency of effort. 


Standard Methods and Units of Measure 


The widely ranging area of maintenance of way work is 
matched only by the diversity of items that constitute its 
program. Railroad managements have been compared to 
their disadvantage with other industries whose methods 
were standardized and whose individual operations were 
measured on a unit basis. 

Our committee early made extensive investigation of 
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standard methods for performing maintenance of way 
work for the purpose of establishing units of measure of 
performance and is continuing its study along that line to 
determine as far as possible units of measure of perform- 
ance of maintenance operations. 

Comparisons of performances are as valuable to fore- 
men as they are to managers in securing economical re- 
sults. The foreman who so arranges his gang when pos- 
sible as to have each man or each pair of men assigned to 
a half rail length of track, directing them as to the best 
method of doing the work and inspiring them to equal 
or to exceed a standard of performance, will invariably 
secure greater efficiency. The management which has 
developed and made effective the best methods of doing 
the various items of work and uses all the data on unit 
performances it is possible to develop for comparing re- 
sults from gangs, sub-divisions or divisions, will in pro- 
portion secure the greatest economy in results. 

A well defined plan of making such an application of 
metheds to track work was presented by our committee, 
received the approval of the association and is a part of 
the record in its manual. It is to be commended to the 
roads for their serious consideration and application in 
the effort to develop full economy in track labor. 


Labor Saving Devices 


The last item to be discussed, but not the least in this 
day of restriction of immigration and other inroads upon 
the unskilled labor market, is the use of labor saving de- 
vices. It may be thought that labor itself is not in sym- 
pathy with the substitution of such devices for the prod- 
ucts of their hands. A little reflection of our situation 
will show the fallacy of that opinion. In the first place 
those devices, large and small, are aids rather than sub- 
stitutes, and are welcomed as such. Men who are asked 
to maintain satisfactorily a given mileage of track clamor 
for those devices which relieve them of such laborious 
work as excavation in ditches, cleaning stone ballast and 
handling rail weighing from 100 to 150 Ib. per yard, all of 
which can be done many times as rapidly and with but a 
small percentage of manual effort by the use of ditching 
machines, locomotive cranes and rail laying machines. The 
smaller tools of recent marketing such as the portable 
rail saw, the track liner and ballast screen which enable 
one man to accomplish with less effort more than two to 
five men can accomplish with hanimer and rail cutter, 
lining bars and forks are equally desired. Their use 
enables the force to spend just that much additional effort 
in the renewal of materials that cannot be thus handled 
and in the maintenance of the degree of excellence in track 
line and surface demanded by present day trafhe. Every 
encouragement is to be given to those who have the 
vision and the initiative to conceive, design and market 
any device that promises economy in maintenance. 


Summary 


The outline I have attempted to give is inadequate to 
even suggest the magnitude of the subject. There has 
been no desire to criticize the record of the past or to as- 
sign unfair responsibility for the improvement of the 
future which is inevitable. Men and management have 
an equal responsibility to continue the development of 
harmony in their relations and in the direction and per- 
formance of work essential to the true economy of railway 
labor. 

There need be no visions of a millennium of harmonious 
effort and 100 per cent efficiency, but if those in authority 
will continue their practical analysis, and the application 
of the data and knowledge thus made available, and the 
men will co-operate in the effort which in the fruition will 
result in advantage to them as well as to economy for 
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the roads, there will be at least a continuation of the prog- 
ress that has made the unhampered railroads of America 
the most efficient transportation system the world has yet 
produced. 


New York Railroad 
Club Annual Dinner 


HE New York Railroad Club held its annual din- 

ner at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on 

December 17. The dinner celebrated the fifty- 
second anniversary of the club. Approximately 3,000 
members and guests were in attendance. 

W. F. Jones, general storekeeper of the New York 
Central, West Albany, N. Y., the president of the club, 
served as toastmaster. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, president 
of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. The subject of his 
address was “Fellowship”; it was a plea for better human 
relations, not only in industry but nationally and inter- 
nationally as well. 

An elaborate program of entertainment was provided, 
which included songs and humorous sketches by a group 
of entertainers and a serio-comic address by “Senator” 
Ford, the humorous speaker. A special feature of the 
program was the moving picture “close-ups” of “Our 
Presidents,” which included not only prominent railway 
executives from Eastern territory, but leaders in the rail- 
road supply industry and other prominent members of 
the club as well. Moving pictures were also shown of 
athletic events held by various railroads in recent months. 

Decorations were elaborate and the railroad theme was 
carried in them throughout. Entrances to the ball-room 
of the hotel where the banquet was served were made to 
resemble station platform gates—half exact replicas of 
those in Grand’ Central Terminal, New York, and the 
other half similarly accurate reproductions of the gates, 
with train announcers and all, of the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion. Hotel employees were garbed as dining car waiters, 
red cap porters, gatemen and trainmen. On each table 
with the standard which bore the table number was a 
trainman’s lantern, alight, with a red or green globe. 
Over the speaker’s table was a New York Railroad Club 
banner with dates in the form of an electric sign, on 
either side of which a silken American flag in a spot- 
light’s glare waved in an artificial breeze from an invisible 
source. 

David W. Pye, president, Tuco Products Corporation, 
was general chairman and Arthur N. Dugan, vice-presi- 
dent, Bronze Metal Company, general vice-chairman of 
the general committee on arrangements. Other committee 
chairmen were as follows: James S. Doyle, assistant to 
general manager, Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
entertainment; Roswell P. Cooley, eastern manager, 
Vapor Car Heating Company, reception; William G. 
Gove, superintendent equipment, Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Lines, seating; Edward Laterman, general sales 
representative, Champion Rivet Company, printing; D. 
M. Brady, president, Brady Brass Company, invitation ; 
Roy V. Wright, secretary, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, publicity. 





ORGANIZATIONS of railway employees in Colorado, acting as a 
unit, have protested to the Public Utilities Commission of that 
state, asking that no more permits be granted motor buses and 
freight trucks operating on the highways in competition with the 
established steam railways. 
















































































































































































































100-Ton 


Oil-Electric Lox 





Oil Electric Locomotive Makes 





omotive Built Jointly by the General Electric Company, Ingersoll-Rand Company, and the American Locomotive Company 





Record Run 


Travels 537 miles in 28 hr. 45 min. with a load of 377 tons 
on 473 gal. of fuel oil 


N December 16, 1925, the new 100-ton oil-electric 
locomotive built jointly by the General Electric 
Company, the Ingersoll-Rand Company and the 
American Locomotive Company for the Long Island, 
completed a riin of 537 miles from Erie, Pa., to Green- 
ville, N. J. This trip was made primarily for the purpose 
of delivering the locomotive under its own power to the 
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lines of the Long Island Railroad. The route was over 
the Pennsylvania via Williamsport, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Trenton Junction, N. J. The oil-electric locomotive 
hauled a train of five loaded box cars, one passenger car 
and a caboose, making a total train weight, including the 
locomotive, of 377 tons. The total time required to make 
the trip was 40 hr. 24 min,, of which 28 hr. 45 min, was 
consumed in actual running. A total of 473 gal. of fuel 
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oil was consumed during the run, making an average fuel 
consumption of 6.35 Ib. of fuel oil per locomotive mile. 

The records taken during the trip also showed a low 
consumption of lubricating oil. A total of five gallons 
was used, which if estimated at the current price of 50 
cents per gallon would make the cost of lubricating oil 
consumed during the run, $2.50. This amount added to 
the cost of fuel oil at five cents per gallon, would make 
the total cost of oil consumed for a total of 202,449 ton- 
miles, $26.15. 

Besides the low consumption of fuel and lubricating 
oil, a feature of the run was the time consumed in actual 
running. The locomotive is designed for slow speed 
switching service, with a maximum speed of 30 m.p.h. 
During the run an average speed of 18.7 m.p.h. was main- 
tained. Most of the detention time was taken up for the 
taking of photographs and standing in the clear for 
superior trains. The steepest grade negotiated was 1.6 
per cent for a distance of eight miles leaving Erie. Data 
giving a summary of the records taken during the run is 
shown in one of the tables. 


General Design of the Locomotive 


The design and construction of the 100-ton locomotive 
is similar in many respects to the 60-ton oil-electric loco- 
motive built by the same companies and described in the 
May 10, 1924, and August 1, 1925, issues of the Railzvay 
Age. One of these 60-ton locomotives has been in switch- 
ing service for several weeks in the Bronx, N. Y., freight 
terminal yards of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

The cab of the 100-ton oil-electric locomotive is of all- 
steel construction and extends the entire length of the 
locomotive. Its general appearance is similar in many 
respects to that of an electric locomotive. The width of 
the cab is 9 ft. 4 in. and the overall length is 40 ft. The 
overall height of the locomotive, measured from the top 
of the rail, is 13 ft.914 in. The cab is divided into three 
compartments. The central compartment contains the 
power plant, oil and water tanks, control equipment and 
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heater. The two end compartments are reserved for the 
control and operating apparatus. Clear vision for the 
operator is provided by means of end and side windows. 
A hatch is provided in the roof of the central compart- 
ment directly above the oil engines to permit their re- 
moval. A smaller hatch is also provided in the main hatch 
to facilitate inspection. 

The major equipment consists of two 300-hp., six- 
cylinder, four-cycle, Ingersoll-Rand oil engines, operating 
at 600 r.p.m., which are located along each side of the 
central compartment and midway between the two trucks ; 
and two General Electric, type TDC-6, 200-kw., 600-volt 
generators, directly connected to the oil engines. The 
generators are placed at opposite ends of the central com- 
partment in order to secure an even distribution of the 
load. They supply current to four General Electric, 600- 
volt railway motors which are geared directly to the axles. 

The Oil Engines 

The oil engines are of the vertical, six-cylinder, four- 
cycle, single acting, variable speed type having direct fuel 
oil injection, which is effected by means of two opposed 


spray nozzles in each combustion chamber. Oil is de- 
livered to the nozzles under pressure by an injection 











Interior View Showing the Fuel Oil Injection Pump and 
Circulating Water Pump of One of the Oil Engines 


pump driven from the main shaft. Ignition is accom- 
plished by the heat of compression only. One fuel injec- 
tion pump for each engine serves all six cylinders. Fuel oil 
distribution is effected by a distributor timed to admit oil 
successively to the spray nozzles of each cylinder in the 
proper firing order. The engines are rated for a fuel 
consumption not to exceed .43 Ib. per b.hp. at the rated 
load and speed based on oil containing 19,000 b.t.u. per Ib. 
and having a flash point not lower than 150 deg. F. The 
total capacity of the fuel oil tanks is 400 gal. 

Each engine is equipped with a self-contained, force 
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feed lubricating system. Lubricating oil is pumped to 
the various moving parts of the engine by a gear-driven 
pump located in the crank case. Provision is made to 
filter the oil which comes in contact with the cylinder walls 
before it is returned to the oil reservoir. 

The cylinders, cylinder heads and combustion chambers 
are completely water-jacketed. Cooling water is circu- 
lated by a centrifugal pump driven from the crank shaft. 
The temperature of the water in the engine jackets is 
regulated by a thermostatic valve which controls the cir- 














View of the Engine Compartment Taken from the Top of the 
Locomotive with the Main Hatch Removed 


culation of the cooling water from the engines to the 
radiators on the roof of the cab. 

The engines are started by compressed air at approxi- 
mately 200 lb. pressure, which is admitted to each cylinder 
in succession through mechanically operated starting 
valves. Compressed air for starting is provided by a 
Mianus two-cycle gasoline driven air compressor. Three 
high pressure air storage tanks are also provided for 
retaining a supply of compressed air for starting the oil 
engines, 

The Electrical Equipment 


The generators are 200-kw., 600-volt, direct current, 
compound-wound, and are separately excited. The volt- 
age is regulated by the current demands of the traction 
motors so that the product of this current and the voltage 
is constant for any given engine speed. This makes it 
possible for the full power capacity of the oil engines to 
be applied to the drawbar at any speed of the locomotive, 
and accounts for the relatively large tractive force rating 
of this type of locomotive. 

A 6-kw., 60-volt exciter is mounted on the same shaft 
with the main generator. A 32-volt, 100-amp.-hr. Exide- 
Ironclad storage battery is charged by this exciter in 
series with one of the field windings. The exciter and 
storage battery circuit, which is used for lighting and 
control, is controlled automatically by a switch on the 
main throttle of the locomotive. 

Mounted on each of the four driving axles is a direct 
current, series motor of the single-geared, box frame, 
railway type, GE-69-C, manufactured by the General 
Electric Company. Each motor is supported on its axle 
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by axle brackets and bearings, and by the motor nose 
which rests on the truck bolster. The gear ratio is 4.375, 


there being 70 teeth on the gear and 16 teeth on the 


pinion, both of which are made of forged steel. 


The Control System 


The speed and stopping and starting of the locomotive 
is controlled from either end of the cab. There are two 
control handles. One is a throttle lever which controls 
the output of the engines and the other is a master con- 
troller, or electric switch handle, which connects the trac- 
tion motors in series or in parallel for either forward or 
backward movement. No rheostats are used in the 
power circuit. 

In operation, the electric control handle is set for either 
forward or backward motion, with the motors in series 


for speeds below five miles per hour, or in parallel for 
speeds above five miles per hour. 


This regulation of the 






































































































View of the Engine Compartment Showing the Location of 
the Two Oil Engines and Generator Sets 


speed and tractive force delivered is illustrated by the 
speed-tractive force curve shown on the chart. The 
position of the throttle lever determines the power de- 
livered by the engines, which is transmitted by the gener- 
ators to the motors, automatically adjusting the relation 
of tractive force and speed to the load on the locomotive 
and also automatically changing this relation to suit the 
varying requirements of acceleration or the grade con- 
ditions. 

Referring to the speed-tractive force curve on the chart, 
it will be noted that the locomotive develops a tractive 
force of 69,000 Ib. at 30 per cent, the factor of adhesion 
maintained to approximately one mile per hour. At ten 
miles per hour the locomotive develops a tractive force 
of 15,000 Ib. 

The air brake equipment consists of the Westinghouse, 
schedule EL-14, straight and automatic air brake. The 
foundation brake rigging is designed to give a total brake 
shoe pressure of 60 per cent of the weight on the drivers 
with a 50-lb. cylinder pressure. The brake cylinder is 
18 in. by 12 in. An air compressor for providing air for 
braking is installed in the cab. It has a piston displace- 
ment, when working against 130 lb. pressure and at 600 
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volts, of 100 cu. ft. per min. It will deliver air at a pres- 
sure of 90 Ib. or 140 Ib. per sq. in. 

The running gear consists of two four-wheel, swivel, 
equalized trucks, each of which is equipped with a cast 
steel bolster and steel side frames. The side frames are 
carried on semi-elliptic springs to the equalizers which are 
in turn carried on the journal boxes. The journal boxes 
are of cast steel, pedestal type with A.R.A. bearing and 





Matin Line Test or Lone Istanp 100-Ton O1t-Etectric Locomotive, 
No. 401 
Start of test—Pennsylvania enginehouse, Erie, Pa 7.15 a.m., Dec. 15 


Conclusion of test—Pennsylvania freight terminal, 


Ms Ble Dek. Ckcencetegucertdnctceneseucen 11.38 p.m. Dec. 16 
BOE Cnc ccctcccescacesscusssccanstessnsee BO Sk 5 eee 
coach, 1 caboose 
Total train weight, including locomotive.......... 377 tons 
Miles DS ina wal 8 ib oi hi ae aoe aa ake dhe RRO 37 


MOOD. cc cccccccccccccccccescsoecces 40 hr. 23 min. 45 sec. 
bcbhitenekie ben ween ween 28 hr. 44 min. 45 sec. 


Total detention 11 hr. 39 min. 


i i cnc cc nene peed weds aeeeheenaeennl 18.7. m.p.h 
CS” Ee ee ee 30 m.p.h 
Total kw.-hrs. generated. ........cccccccccccsccce 3810 
Average oil engine Icad factor, per cent.......... 23.6 


Maximum oil engine load factor, OOF GH. occcrncee 
Total fuel oil consumed, ot eae RED ORES OO.KO 473 


Total water ‘consumed, gallons. pPCeRw ENE CCOS eR OeCaS negligible 
Total tl EMELINE 
Total oil cost (fuel oil at 5 — per scented 


and 

lubricating oil at 50 cents per gal.). .- - $26.15 
Fuel cost per 1,000 ton-miles, cents.............. 12.90 
Fuel cost per locomotive mile, cents.............. 4.86 
Fuel cost per kw.-hr. generated, cents............ .685 
Average fuel oil per kw.-hr. generated, pounds.... .895 
Average fuel oil per locomotive mile, pounds...... 6.35 
Average fuel off per 1,000 ton-mile, pounds...... 16.85 





wedge. With the exception of the truck equalizers, axles 
and that part of the traction motors carried on the axle, 
the entire weight of the locomotive is spring supported 
and equally distributed over the four pair of drivers. The 
axles are of forged open-hearth steel and have 6%4-in. 
by 12-in. journals. 

The locomotive is equipped with Leach type D-1 air 








Principat DIMENSIONS AND PRoporTIONS oF LonGc Istanp 100-Ton OIL- 


Evectric Locomotive, No. 401 





DN ictncnoeseeetecseunteheaune -General Electric Company; Ingersoll- 
Rand Company; American Loco- 
motive Company 

MD cedtcedestieciveaceensescounonsd Oil-electric 

DD /tpeeuhe acbibadtineedebeeeteiel Switching 

OE GBarssecccnccesetnnell 200,000 Ib. 

Wheel bases: 

TEE. dccunnkae6ee0seeeedde couse 7 ft. 2 in. 
BOGE SOUMMNIGE. cc cccccccsceosecesel 36 ft. 2 in. 
Oil engines: 
DP chisednscscnesececeunweeae 
WE BkbieKdexiwonncucedentaeaa = ~ pie 6 cyl., 4 cycle, ver- 
tica 
a rere rere 600 hp. 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke peeees 10 in. <™ 12 in. 
MEE Se aSgncveneeconcscesesanseus 600 r.p.m. 
ED WU wccuccccucnceseasannue 1,200 ft. per min. 
DE treeeuneaseseeesrceetesnuseeus Fuel oil 
Generators: 
DT otsceceacsvouneecscenssneael 
PE eikchid vheseeceeneteesauensene General Electric, Type TDC-6, 200 
kw. d. c., 600 r.p.m., 600 velt 
EY pcichdenesenseesnsseedeseeeus 4 kw., direct connected, 60 volt 
WE, WHPMNOIEM. . cc ccccccccccecese :200—750 volts 

Motors: 

PNET a cccccveccccccccesescsceses 3 F 
PTT TT TTT TTT er TT General Electric, Type GE-69-C, 200 
hp., 600 volts 

Capacity of fuel tanks.......cccccccces 400 gals. 

Length over couplers... 45 ft. 10 in. 


Diameter of wheels.......... . . 36 in. 

SG OE PINE: cotecccccanvsnennces 6% in. by 12 in. 

Tractive force.... 60,000 Ib. at 30 per cent factor of 
adhesion maintained to approx. 1 
m.p.h. 








operated sanders, arranged to sand in front of the leading 
truck for either direction of operation. 

A Peter-Smith water heater and expansion chamber is 
provided to keep the cooling water from freezing when 
the engines are not operating and for circulating hot 
water through the radiators in the operator’s compart- 
ments. Provision is also made for circulating. hot water 
through the radiators from the circulating system of the 
oil engines. 


















Advantages of the Potter Plan 


Proposer of pooling measure issues memorandum asking 


discussion and criticism 


ARK W. POTTER, one of the three receiv- 
M ers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
former Interstate Commerce Commissioner, and 
the author of the Potter plan, has issued a 100-page 
pamphlet or memorandum amplifying further his argu- 
ments in favor of the plan, answering the objections that 
have been made to it and containing citations from court 
decisions and more detailed exhibits than have been pre- 
viously offered. In addition, he makes a plea for criti- 
cism and discussion of his proposals. 

The Potter plan calls for an increase of 5 per cent in 
the rates of the western carriers, the pooling of the pro- 
ceeds and a distribution among the western railways in 
proportion to their deficiency under a return of 534 per 
cent upon their property investment. The plan has been 
outlined in various articles which appeared in the Rail- 
way Age. The proponents of the plan believe that the 
plan is legal and in strict accordance with the terms of 
the Transportation Act as construed by the courts which, 
they maintain, sets up new views of the social concept 
whereby it is required that the railways must be regarded 
as a whole system in which the interests of any one carrier 
must be subordinated to the interests of the transporta- 
tion system and the public welfare as a whole. 

In his present memorandum, Mr. Potter refers to these 
several points and supplements them with various argu- 
ments, among which some of the more interesting are the 
following : 

“The plan provides insurance against adversity and, 
in the long run, would inure to the advantage of all car- 
riers, and to the public which must have efficient trans- 
portation. It is not designed to equalize prosperity. It 
does not contemplate pooling of all earnings, but only 
a small percentage as an insurance against disaster and 
in the interest of moderate but general justice. It would 
create a fund that shippers would provide to insure the 
efficient transportation that they need. It applies to trans- 
portation a co-operative protective principle which is be- 
ing applied increasingly in miscellaneous activities of 
varied character. Every carrier, however, strong, de- 
pends upon other carriers, more than upon anything else, 
for its prosperity. None could survive alone. Corpora- 
tions as well as individuals are dependent upon group as- 
sociations for protection. The need of co-operation and 
reciprocal support is universal. It is believed to be a 
plan which might well be adopted voluntarily by all car- 
riers, for their mutual protection at times of occasional 


adversity. 


High Rate Level Would Give 
Prosperous Carriers Too Much 


“Unless in the rate structure there is provision for a 
fund available for distribution in accordance with carrier 
need, a rate level high enough to sustain the less prosper- 
ous carriers will give others far too much. A level low 
enough to yield the more prosperous carriers only a fair 
return will ruin others. In one case the aggregate col- 
lection will be more than the law allows and in the other 
less than the law requires. With a general group level, 
at the present, so high as to yield certain carriers far too 
much, many are in distress. It is not possible to make 
the level High enough for all, without a fund made sub- 
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ject to distribution according to carrier need, because 
the limit upon aggregate group revenue prohibits it, and 
such a level would be grossly unfair to shippers. If a 
small percentage of what shippers pay is pooled and 
made available for distribution in accordance with carrier 
need, the injustice to shippers of excessive returns to 
some carriers would be mitigated; reasonable protection 
to all against disaster would be provided and efficient 
transportation would better be assured—all at the lowest 
possible cost to shippers. 


Consolidations 


“The idea back of a pooling plan is in large part sim- 
ilar to that for consolidations. An important practical 
difference is in the likelihood that the pooling plan can 
he engrafted on the present system of regulation prompt- 
ly as a part of the procedure of making rates and fixing 
divisions, to provide transportation and in furtherance 
of a realization of the fair return to all carriers from fair 
levies upon shippers, /and with certainty of success, free 
from legal complications. 

“Actual consolidations cannot be accomplished prompt- 
lv or easily, and are dependent upon the solution of all 
sorts of problems growing out of legal and constitutional 
questions. Compulsory consolidations involve difficulties 
that no one yet has solved, and if they can ever be forced 
directly, it will be only after long delay. Voluntary con- 
solidations will not be made to more than a limited ex- 
tent. Hundreds of essential carriers will be left out and 
their owners will suffer losses in vast amounts. Important 
parts of the transportation machine will show increasing 
impairment of their efficiency. After carriers do all they 
will or can be compelled to do, the so-called railway prob- 
lem will remain unsolved. 

“Carriers will be deterred in making consolidations for 
reasons that cause opposition to the pooling plan. It is 
being urged that consolidations will compel the strong 
carriers to support the weak; will stabilize credit and se- 
curity values and make possible a reduction of rates on 
agricultural products and other basic essentials. The 
carriers oppose the pooling plan because they believe it 
will tend in these directions, and it will. The strong car- 
riers will voluntarily absorb the weak only when they 
can acquire them for less than their real worth, which is 
not fairly indicated by earnings possible under present 
conditions and as controlled by the existing adjustment. 
The government should not give unworthy aid. It should 
not apply or permit a system of regulation that will so 
emaciate lines built in good faith to serve the public in- 
terest, that the strong carriers may assault them with 
impunity. 

“The natural desire to buy as cheaply as possible may 
seem to justify opposition to the pooling plan. Similar- 
ly, desire on the part of the lines that are to be absorbed, 
to have their real worth paid, may prompt their support 
of the pooling plan. Disinterested outsiders would say 
that both should apply the test of what is fair in consid- 
ering the purchase price. Whatever may be the seeming 
warrant for continuing an injustice, there must always 
be greater reason for correcting it. It would apparently 
be fair, first to apply a pooling plan to restore to injured 
carriers before absorption, the earnings and values to 












































which they are justly entitled. No great endeavor ap- 
pears to have been made by the strong carriers generally 
to acquire the others. It would not appear to work in- 
justice if weak carriers were taken in at their real value 
rather than at values depreciated by low earnings brought 
about by governmental reductions of income and increase 
of costs, and even by disregard and violation of the spirit 
of the existing law by strong carriers that would absorb 
the weak. 


A Pressure to Expedite Consolidation 


“A pooling plan would be likely to apply a pressure 
that would expedite consolidations. When the strong car- 
riers learn that they must account to the weak for what 
the shippers pay on their values to maintain them, they 
will be likely to be more expeditious The attitudes of 
carriers are encouraging the conclusion that some sort of 
pooling plan is essential to combine legitimate and effect- 
ive governmental stimulation with sincere and intelligent 
carrier endeavor to bring about consolidations. 

“In the main, consolidations at fair values will only 
accomplish that desirable consolidation of earnings that 
would be brought about by pooling. In fact, the consoli- 
dation of earnings cannot be accomplished so satisfac- 
torily through a consolidation of systems and properties 
as through the utilization of a pooling plan. Consolida- 
tion of all lines into trans-continental systems would be 
necessary to accomplish that. Conceivably, there may 
some time be certain railway systems that through con- 
solidations will be made to extend from coast to coast. 
There cannot be many such systems and it will be im- 
possible to put all carriers into them. It would be im- 
possible to bring together the grain carrying lines and 
many of the Eastern lines that carry high-class com- 
modities in large volume. 

“It would appear that all objections that are made to a 
consolidation of earnings limited to the pooling of a small 
percentage, could'be urged with greater force against a 
consolidation of companies and properties. Consolida- 
tions of properties would pool all earnings of the con- 
stituent companies. The strong companies would there- 
by assume all the burdens of the weak. 

“Consolidations will bring about complete pooling. 
Pooling of a percentage of rates will be a partial con- 
solidation. 

“Whether there should be urged actual consolidations 
of properties and systems, or a partial consolidation 
through a pooling of a percentage of earnings as more 
desirable as a first step, appears to be a question to which 
thought should be given. 

“Undoubtedly consolidations of some properties under 
certain circumstances and conditions are highly desirable. 
Under other circumstances and conditions and beyond 
proper limits they are equally undesirable. There is no 
general rule applicable to all situations. Consolidations 
might easily be carried to a point where the products 
would be unwieldy. It is difficult to determine just where 
to draw the line. An attempt to force, rather than to 
permit and encourage consolidations is highly dangerous. 
Government planning is impossible. Consolidation will 
increase absentee ownership, management and control 
which is not desirable. 

“To determine the availability of consolidations on the 
one hand or pooling on the other, to meet the railway 
situation, involves a consideration of what it is thought 
is desirable to accomplish. There is little chance for dis- 
agreement as to the desirable ultimate consummation. 


Unification and Co-ordination 


“Unification and co-ordination that will permit the use 
of properties to best advantage and furnish transporta- 
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tion to the public at lowest cost consistent with fair com- 
pensation to those who operate and own the properties is 
the aim. Unnecessary duplication of service does no one 
any good, is wasteful and should be discontinued. Cir- 
cuitous routing should be done away with and traffic 
should take the efficient and economical lines of least re- 
sistance. Throwing away money in competitive solicita- 
tion should be stopped. The cross-hauling of empty cars 
should end and much terminal unification should take 
place. Equipment should be used unfettered by line 
ownership. Work involved in the building and repair of 
equipment should be done so as to best serve convenience 
and economy. Efficiency in many shops should greatly 
be increased and work should be budgeted and distributed 
to provide more continuous employment of labor. In- 
efficient lines should be used only to a minimum extent 
and overhead should be consolidated and reduced where 
possible. Relations should be established between the 
strong and weak lines, so as to combine their credit and 
resources, insure a fair return and bring about lower 
rates. Great savings would be enjoyed if the changes 
mentioned were brought about. The carriers are expected 
to accomplish them. 

“The Transportation Act, 1920, told private owners 
in the plainest terms that their duty is to reform along 
the line suggested. The plain intent of the Congress 
was to give private ownership another chance. It was 
realized that at least some carriers would not accept the 
new policy of the Transportation Act, though others 
would. Large powers were given to the commission to 
assist deserving carriers and compel the recalcitrant. The 
commission has waited to give carriers opportunity to 
initiate reform, but there are signs that the commission is 
becoming impatient. It evidently is contemplating 
greater activity with its service bureau, and seemingly 
there is warrant for its action. 


The Angle of Government Ownership 


“At the present time, the general thought undoubtedly 
is opposed to government ownership. It may be that the 
public mind has not been finally made up. What the 
final conclusion will be will depend upon what is finally 
determined to be best. Intelligent opposition to govern- 
ment ownership can be based only on the belief that it is 
not best. If the public ever believes it to be best the 
public will have government ownership. At present the 
desire of the public seems to be that where possible the 
government shall keep out of business. Anything that 
can be done as well or approximately as well should be 
done under private ownership. Therefore, government 
ownership is not being considered. But certainly private 
owners must have full regard for the public interest in 
managing their properties. 

“The desirable ultimate in co-ordination and unifica- 
tion of policies and properties through consolidation can- 
not be achieved merely by consolidations into as few as 
twenty or thirty systems. Consolidation of all into one 
system would be necessary. 

“The first essential of satisfactory progress would 
seem to be that executives think of the railroad problem 
and of their problem as a requirement to furnish trans- 
portation to the public at the lowest cost consistent with 
fair return to those who operate and own the properties. 
Constant watchfulness is required lest individual rival- 
ries and ambitions lead to sacrifice of the general good. 
Exclusive thought by executives of their own, in disre- 
gard of the interest of other properties, is hostile to the 
public interest. 

“Seemingly the effect of pooling a portion of the earn- 
ings of all carriers would be to tie their interests together 
so as to encourage co-ordination and unification of prop- 
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erties and policies. It would be consolidation in prac- 
tical fashion. It should prompt regard for efficiency and 
economy. It should lessen wasteful rivalry. It should 
justify earnest effort to think of the general good and 
make reform possible without loss or injustice at any 
point. It should afford protection to carriers generally 
that would justify sound management policies in the pub- 
lic interest. It should warrant pressure by regulating 
agencies to bring about reform. It would seem to point 
the way to accomplish in large part the benefits of a na- 
tional, unified system, while preserving the benefits of 
private ownership. 

“A pooling plan would make the law workable. It 
would go far to solve the railroad problem. It would 
bring deserved recognition in large amounts to inherent 
values that now are being shrunken by injustice though 
entitled to protection. It would lessen and perhaps end 
bankruptcy of meritorious carriers. It would improve 
protection of interest and dividends while holding ship- 
pers’ payments to a minimum. The pooling plan applied 
to the proceeds of a rate increase of as little as 5 per cent 
would be greatly to increase the efficiency and strength 
of less prosperous carriers.” 


Vacuum Cleaner Renovates 
Ballast on Pennsylvania 


VACUUM cleaner of such size and power that it is 
capable of lifting stone ballast and the foreign 
matter embedded in it from the track to a clean- 

ing chamber mounted on a car has been employed in 
renovating ballast on the Philadelphia division of the 
Pennsylvania during the past summer. The ballast is 
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simple, the adaptation of the vacuum system to the prac- 
tical cleaning of stone ballasted track calls for very care- 
ful study of the requirements and design of the machinery 
to obtain the desired capacities and keep the machine 


within the limits of clearance and weight. A _ partial 
vacuum is obtained in a large tank by means of a fan 
driven by a steam turbine. The tank is divided from top 
to bottom by a screen set on an angle of about 45 deg., 
against which the ballast and dirt are thrown. The ref- 
use passing through the screen falls to the bottom of the 
tank and the velocity of the air is reduced through ex- 
pansion in the chamber or tank. Baffle plates are ar- 
ranged over the exhaust orifice to prevent refuse from 
being drawn through the opening. A flexible armored 
hose extends into the refuse end of the tank through 
which the finely screened dirt may be sucked and blown 
into an ordinary car at the rear of the cleaner. Power for 
the steam siphon or blower is furnished by a locomotive. 
The screened ballast falls to the bottom of the tank in the 
forward quarter where it is caught in small hoppers and 
passed through revolving valves back to the track within 
seven feet of the point from which it was taken. 

Three intake or suction pipes extend horizontally for- 
ward from the end of the tank with telescopic joints and 
bend from a horizontal to a vertical plane beyond the end 
of the car in the working position. The vertical section 
of these pipes is telescopic to permit raising and lowering 
them by means of wheels and worm gear. One of these 
pipes works between the rails on which the equipment 
moves, operating across the track from rail to rail and 
picking up the loose ballast and dirt as it moves. The 
other two pipes work outside the running rails on either 
side and move alternately toward and away from the rail, 
sucking the ballast and dirt from the inter-track space as 
far as the mid-point between adjacent tracks. 

Steam for the operation of this equipment is furnished 
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A Steam Turbine Is Provided to Drive the Exhaust Fan 


sucked up, cleaned and returned the ballast to the track 
continuously at the rate of 33-ft. rail length every three 
minutes and at an average rate of about 0.6 mile per day 
of 10 hours. This machine is the result of more than 
five years’ study and development. 

While the principle on which the cleaner works is 


by a road locomotive through Barco flexible joints con- 
nected to the steam turbine which drives the fan to ex- 
haust air from a large expansion tank. Steam is also 
used in the small engine on the front end to drive the 
valye mechanism through which ballast is returned to the 
track. A two-horsepower electric motor, taking current 
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from a generator driven by a small engine on the front 
end, is employed to move the bed-plate on which the suc- 
tion pipes are mounted. In the non-working position a 
regular M. C. B. coupler can be used, but when the bed- 
plate carrying the pipe is run out into the working posi- 
tion a wire cable passing through two snatch blocks on 
the locomotive pilot is used. The ends of this cable are 
fastened to a drum driven by a motor which winds up the 
cable and moves the cleaner to the locomotive. The 
drum is then released, the locomotive moved back about 
15 ft. and the cleaner drawn forward as the ballast is 
lifted and cleaned. At times it is desirable to clean only 
the inter-track spaces or the shoulders, under which con- 
ditions the center pipe which oscillates between the rails 
is held in the raised position so that only the two side 

















The Ballast and Dirt Are Sucked Up Through Three Large 
Pipes 


pipes are operating. When working in this manner the 
cable is not used, but a special coupler about four feet 
in length is substituted so that the locomotive can be 
coupled direct to the cleaner and move it slowly as the 
cleaning progresses. The car on which the cleaner 1s 
mounted is equipped with a plow arrangement consisting 
of a swinging horizontal arm which can be locked under 
the car or extended over the inter-track space and from 
which steel teeth project into the ballast to be plowed or 
loosened preparatory to cleaning. 

This equipment was designed and built by the Sims 
Pneumatic Conveyor Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
has been in operation all of the past summer. We are 
indebted to J. B. Baker, engineer maintenance of way of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., under whose su- 
pervision the machine has been operated, for the above 
information. 


Connecticut Grants 
New Haven Bus 


HE Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut on 

December 17 granted bus permits to the New 

England Transportation Company, the bus sub- 
sidiary of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, cover- 
ing 228 miles of route in the state; at the same time it 
refused applications for permits covering 238 miles. The 
routes for which permits were granted are as follows: 


Permits 
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From New Haven to the Massachusetts state line, via Mt. Carmel, 
Farmington and Granby, connecting with service to Northampton, 


BA. 60b660046 6 b6ees es neeneeaneanehsinehennaseaekneeeeenanees 52 Miles 
From Hartford to Waterbury (company asked permit from Hart- 
Ce Bh ND oo. nb. or 6o00088.06058055066nh sk 648 44586 een 33 ‘a 


From New Haven to Danbury via Derby, Oxford, and Newtown 38 “ 
From Danbury to South Norwalk via Georgetown and Wilton.. 25 “ 
Frcm Willimantic to the Massachusetts state line via Pomfret 

and North Grosvenordale (company asked permit from Hartford 

to state line; permit denied between Hartford and Willimantic).. 35 “ 
From Plainfield to Rhode Island State line (permit sought from 

Hartford to state line; permit denied from Hartford to Plainfield). 12 “ 
From Willimantic to Rhode Island state line via Phoenixville and 

Putnam (permit sought from Hartford to state line via Willimantic 

and Putnam; portion from Hartford to Willimantic denied)...... 33 - 


In the case of the Hartford-Waterbury permit, the com- 
mission will issue an order later to restrict competition 
with existing carriers. On the New Haven-Danbury line 
no local business may be done over that portion of the 
route now occupied by buses of the Congress Taxi Com- 
pany. 

Permits covering the following routes were denied : 

Three applicaticns covering territory between Hartford and Willimantic— 
refused because of existing bus and trolley service. 

Portion of application covering Hartford-Danbury route denied between 
Waterbury and Danbury because of present service on it by Congress Taxi 
Company buses. 

From Danbury to Bridgeport—also contested by Congress Taxi Com 


From Danbury to Stamford, denied because of existing service o 
Danbury-Ridgefield Bus Company. 


ny. 


the 


Some of the permits granted cover routes at least 
partially served by other carriers—bus or trolley line— 
and there seems to be some possibility that an appeal may 
be taken to the courts in one case—that involving the 
permit covering the route between Hartford and Water- 
bury. 

The applications of the New England Company were 
hotly contested by independent bus operators, some of 
whom claimed that the company was not legally entitled 
to operate as a highway carrier. The commission said in 
its decision : 

“This commission as an administrative tribunal may not 
be expected to go into detailed analysis of the technical 
legal claims if there is prima facie evidence of the due 
formation, existence and capacity of the applicant as a 
corporate entity. The certification of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to the legal organization of the New 
England Transportation Company may be regarded as 
prima facie evidence ‘not merely that the corporation is a 
legal entity, but that there is no legal bar to the trans- 
action of business as such’.” 


In its findings on the convenience and necessity for the 
routes, the commission said that in granting certificates 
it has always adhered to the policy of protecting vested 
interests in legally authorized transportation agencies, pro- 
vided such agencies were willing and able to supply the 
necessary service. 


“The existence of a transportation agency rendering 
local service over a portion of a proposed through route 
should not, however, jeopardize the rights of the public 
at terminal points and along unserved portions of the 
route, and should not overweigh the reasonable public de- 
mand for the installation of the more extended service, 
even though such service traverse the local section being 
adequately served. The fact that.the applicant in these 
cases proposes to establish the same rates of fare per mile 
as the steam railroad rates, with an interchange of tickets 
between motor bus and rail operations, handle baggage 
and connect with steam trains at railroad stations, bears 
principally upon the question of the applicant’s superior 
right to receive a certificate in the event public con- 
venience and necessity exist for the bus service.” 


An article describing the New Haven’s bus operations 
appeared in the Railway Age of December 5. The 
road has a total of 40 buses in operation at the present 
time and orders have recently been placed for 51 ad- 
ditional. 









Cummins’ New Consolidation Bill 


Commission required to prepare plan and distribute excess 
income if consolidations not completed in three years 


OLUNTARY consolidations, mergers or unifica- 
tions of railroads, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and with power 

in the commission to impose conditions, but with- 
out the restrictions of a plan, would be authorized 
by the new consolidation bill introduced in_ the 
Senate by Senator A. B. Cummins of lowa. If 
at the end of three years, however, the limited number 
of systems contemplated have not in the opinion of the 
commission been completely provided for, it would be 
directed to adopt a plan for the completion of the systems, 
and consolidations thereafter to be approved must be in 
harmony with the plan. After the first January after the 
adoption of the plan roads other than systems certified by 
the commission as complete would be subject to the re- 
capture of all excess income above 6 per cent on their 
value, and the excess income of the roads included in a 
proposed system provided for in the plan would be 
distributed among the carriers included in that system 
earning less than 5 per cent. 

Until the first January after the adoption of the plan the 
roads would be allowed to retain half of any excess in- 
come, as at present, but the recapture fund would be 
distributed among the roads earning less than five per 
cent. 

The new bill differs in many respects from that intro- 
duced by Senator Cummins at the last session of Congress 
as a substitute for the provisions of the present law. The 
most important change is in the use of the recapture as a 
penalty upon roads that do not conform to the consolida- 
tion policy. Hearings on the bill will probably be started 
soon after the first of the year. 

The policy of the bill is stated in a proposed amendment 
of paragraph 4 of section 5 of the present law to read as 
follows : 

“(4) Inasmuch as the public interest requires that the trans- 
portation of passengers and property by railroad shall be at the 
lowest rates consistent with a fair return upon the value of the 
railway properties held for or used in the service of such trans- 
portation, and inasmuch as the varied conditions under which trans- 
portation occurs render it impossible to accomplish that end without 
the further consolidation of carriers and unification of railway 
properties, it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that 
a limited number of systems should be established, by the consoli- 
dation of carriers or ‘the unification of railway properties within 
the continental United States, that will, as fully as possible, pre- 
serve competition and, wherever practicable, maintain the existing 
routes of trade and channels of commerce. Such systems shall 
also be so arranged, so far as practicable, that the cost of trans- 
portation as between competitive systems and as related to the 
values of the railway properties through which the service is 
rendered shall be the same to the end that such systems can em- 
ploy uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic and 


under efficient management earn substantially the same rate of 
return upon the value of their respective railway properties.” 


Proposed paragraph 5 provides that in order to bring 
about such consolidation or unification, it shall be lawful 
for two or more carriers to propose, and present their 
application to the commission for the approval of a 
corporate consolidation or merger; the unification of rail- 
way properties by acquisition of railway properties or 
franchise rights, or the right to operate railway properties ; 
and/or the unification of control by the acquisition of 
securities, if such acquisition is in pursuance of an ar- 
rangement or purpose to acquire control or additional con- 
trol. 
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Commission to Prescribe Conditions 


If after hearing the commission finds that the provisions 
of the law have been complied with, that the public interest 
will be promoted, and that the proposed consolidation or 
unification is in harmony with and in furtherance of the 
policy declared, the commission would be directed in para- 
graph 9 to enter an order approving and authorizing the 
consolidation or unification, on the terms and conditions 
and by the methods set forth in the application, or with 
such modifications thereof, or upon such terms, condi- 
tions, and methods, as it may prescribe. 

At any time prior to the entry of any such order, any 
carrier may file with the commission an intervenor’s pe- 
tition praying that it be made a party to the proposed 
consolidation or unification, setting out the terms which 
will be acceptable to it in the event that it is made a party 
thereto, and such other matters as the commission may 
require. If the order of the commission requires that a 
carrier not joining in the application be made a party to 
the proposed consolidation or unification, the carriers pre- 
senting the application may report back to the commis- 
sion the efforts made by them to comply with the re- 
quirement; and if, after hearing, the commission is of 
opinion that the carrier that is to be made a party, is in- 
sisting on unreasonable terms, the commission may amend 
its order by revoking or modifying the requirement or 
prescribing the terms on which the carrier may be made 
a party to the proposed consolidation or unification. 

On and after the effective date of the order of the com- 
mission approving a consolidation or unification, each 
carrier designated therein would have authority and power 
to carry into effect, and to do any and all acts necessary, 
or appropriate for carrying into eifect, the consolidation or 
unification, in accordance with such order; and such car- 
rier would be relieved from any restraints or prohibitions 
of federal laws such as the anti-trust law or of the laws 
or constitution of any state or any decision or order of 
any state authority, in so far as may be necessary to enable 
such carrier to enter into and carry into effect such con- 
solidation or unification. 

The commission would be authorized, from time to time 
after the effective date of its order approving and au- 
thorizing the consolidation or unification, to require rail- 
way properties to be made available for common use and 
at any time to require a carrier to extend or enlarge its 
properties, as provided in the application or order. For 
the purpose of this paragraph a carrier would be per- 
mitted, if authorized by the commission, to exercise the 
power of eminent domain and acquire the securities held 
by non-assenting holders if necessary by condemnation. 

The bill provides that no tax shall be levied under any 
revenue law of the United States, or any state or any 
political subdivision thereof, in respect of any issuance, 
sale, delivery, or transfer of any security or any agreement 
to sell, or memorandum of sale of, any security, or any 
grant, assignment, transfer, or other conveyance of any 
interest in real or personal property, if in pursuance of a 
consolidation or unification authorized and approved by 
the commission. 


Plan After Three Years 


If at the end of three years from the passage of the 
Railway Consolidation Act of 1926, the limited number 
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of systems to be established in accordance with the policy 
set forth in paragraph (4), have not, in the opinion of the 
commission, been completely provided for in the orders 
of the commission issued under paragraph (9), the com- 
mission would be directed, as soon as practicable, to pre- 
pare and adopt a plan for the completion of such limited 
number of systems, either by the establishment of addi- 
tional systems or by the allocation to any existing system 
of any carrier or any railway properties not included in 
any such approved consolidation or unification. Such 
plan shall not, however, under the terms of the bill, pro- 
vide for the separation of any carriers or railway proper- 
ties included in any consolidation or unification approved 
by the commission under paragraph (9), unless, prior 
to the adoption of the plan, the board of directors and the 
holders of the voting securities of each of the carriers 
designated in any such order grant consent thereto. The 
commission may at any time after the adoption of the 
plan, either upon its own motion or upon application, pre- 
pare and by order, entered after such notice and public 
hearing, adopt modifications of such plan. 

The plan would provide for the completion of the 
limited number of systems by consolidations or unifications 
in accordance with principles to be stated therein, “in- 
cluding the preservation of competition as fully as pos- 
sible, the maintenance of existing routes of trade and 
channels of commerce wherever practicable, and. the alloca- 
tion of such carriers and railway properties into systems 
so that, so far as practicable, the cost of transportation 
as between competitive systems and as related to the value 
of the railway properties through which the service is 
rendered shall be the same, to the end that the systems 
can employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive 
traffic and under efficient management earn substantially 
the same rate of return upon the value of their respective 
railway properties.” 

Provision is also made for the exclusion from such 
systems of property (terminal or line) the operation of 
which as a separate property may be deemed by the com- 
mission to be in the public interest, and of any lines af- 
filiated with the lines of Canadian companies. 

After three years from the passage of the Railway 
Consolidation Act of 1926, no consolidation or unification 
could be authorized or approved under paragraph (9) 
unless it is, in addition, in harmony with, and in further- 
ance of, the plan. 

At any time after the adoption of the plan by the com- 
mission, the bill provides, any carrier which in the opinion 
of the commission owns or controls the major part of the 
main-track mileage within any system may present to the 
commission an application for authority to acquire, 
through condemnation proceedings, the ownership or con- 
trol of any of the remainder of such main-track mileage 
or other ‘railway properties within the system. After 
hearing, the commission may enter an order approving 
and directing such acquisition, with such modifications of 
the application as it may prescribe. Thereupon, the ac- 
quisition may be effected in accordance with such order, 
the laws or constitution of any state or the decision or 
order of any state authority to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Paragraph (2) of section 5 of the present Interstate 
Commerce Act, is proposed to be amended to read as 
follows : 

“(2) Whenever the commission is of the opinion, after hearing, 
upon application of one or more cz arriers engaged in the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property subject to this Act, that the acqui- 
sition, to the extent indicated by the commission, by one or more 
of such carriers of the control or additional control of any other 
such carrier or carriers, either under a lease or by the purchase 
of stock or in any other manner, not involving the consolidation 


of such carriers, and not in conflict with the policy declared in para- 
graph (4), as amended, will be in the public interest, the commis- 
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sion may by order approve and authorize such acquisition, under 
such rules and regulations, for such consideration, and on such 
terms and conditions as it finds to be just and reasonable in the 
premises. Any such application shall be dismissed if the commis- 
sion is of opinion that the application is one that is authorized to be 
presented under paragraph (4), as amended.” 


Recapture Provisions 

The proposed amendments to the recapture provisions 
of Section 15a of the law provide that net railway operat- 
ing income in excess of 6 per cent, computed by systems, 
shall be recoverable by and paid to the commission for 
the purpose of establishing a general railroad contingent 
fund, except that, until the first day of January following 
the adoption of the plan by the commission, one-half of 
such excess shall be placed in reserve funds as at present 
and that the recapture provisions shall cease to be in effect 
in respect of any system or carrier within a system certi- 
fied by the commission to be complete. 

The provisions of paragraphs (6), (7), and (8) of 
section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act would remain 
in force in respect of any excess income prior to the 
January 1 following the passage of the bill. 

Paragraphs (10) to (15), inclusive, of section 15a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act are proposed to be amended 
to provide that the commission shall, as soon as practicable 
after the close of the calendar year 1925 and each year 
thereafter, determine the carriers that have received dur- 
ing such year a net railway operating income less than 5 
per cent of the value of the railway property held for and 
used in the service of transportation, and the amount by 
which any such carrier has failed to earn 5 per cent, and 
that all moneys paid into the general railroad contingent 
fund attributable to excess income for any period ter- 
minating before January 1, 1925, and all accretions thereof, 
shall be distributed by the commission among the carriers 
“in furtherance of the public interest in railway transpor- 
tation,” in amounts proportionate (as nearly as may be) to 
the amounts by which each carrier failed during 1925 to 
earn 5 per cent. 

All moneys paid into the fund attributable to excess 
income for 1926 and each subsequent calendar year termi- 
nating on or before December 31 of the year in which the 
commission adopts the plan would be distributed in 
amounts proportionate to the amounts by which each car- 
rier failed during the same calendar year to earn 5 per 
cent 

il moneys paid into the fund attributable to the excess 
uicome for any subsequent calendar year, and all accre- 
tions thereof, derived in réspect of the railway properties 
included within any system provided for in the plan 
| whether or not the establishment of such system has been 
completed) would be distributed among the carriers op- 
erating such railway properties in amounts proportionate 
(as nearly as may be) to the amounts by which each such 
carrier failed during the same year to earn 5 per cent. 

However, it is provided that no distribution for any 
year shall be made under the preceding paragraph w hich, 
together with the net railway operating income of the 
carrier for the same year amounts to more than 5 per 
cent of its value. 

The commission, whenever it finds that any system is 
complete, would certify such fact and specify the date of 
such completion and the recapture provisions would cease 
to be in effect in respect of any system or any carrier 
within such system on and after such date. 

Any action taken prior to the passage of this bill under 
paragraphs (2), (4), (5), and (6) of section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, by the commission 
or in pursuance of an order of the commission made prior 
to such passage, would have the same effect as though the 
bill had not been passed. 















Maintaining An Electrical Contact 
System 


Swiss Federal Railroads have well developed organization 
for the maintenance of overhead catenary 
on electrified lines 


By H. W. Schuler 


Electrical Engineer, Swiss Federal Railroads 


HE electrification of a steam railroad calls for the 
creation of a new staff of employees, which can- 
not be recruited from those already employed for 


maintenance work on the steam operated railroad. The 
maintenance of the contact line must be done by linemen 
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Fig. 1—Map Showing the Line Foremen’s Sections of Those 
Lines Which Will Be Electrically Operated 
By the End of 1925 


expert in the construction of catenary lines and, as in the 
case of the Swiss Federal Railroads with its 15,000-volt 
contact lines, they must be men accustomed to high ten- 
sion work. They must be ready at any time to repair 
damage on the contact line in as short a time as possible 
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As a rule, the whole section between two substations feed- 
ing simultaneously into it is influenced by a disturbance 
occuring on the lines, as in most cases this disturbance is 
a short circuit. Then traffic is suspended until the short 
circuit is located and that part of the lines cut out which 
contains the fault. It is not the purpose of this article to 
go into the details of the sectionalizing systems which 
help to eliminate faults quickly, but it may be stated that 
in most cases it is possible to cut out a defective part of 
the contact lines in so short a time that traffic is not 
delayed. It may happen, however, that even though a 
section is fed from both ends, through traffic cannot be 
maintained. Then quick repair work is the first and most 
important thing to be done. 

In order that it may take but a short time to get skilled 
repairmen to the place where a disturbance has occurred, 
linemen in charge of the maintenance of the contact lines 
are distributed along the electrified lines. They are sta- 
tioned at places where the probability of disturbances 
occurring is greatest and where they are able to reach 
places further away in a short time. Fig. 1 shows the 
distribution along all of the Swiss Federal lines which 
will be electrically operated at the end of 1925. The 
organization within the three divisions of the railroad 
system and between divisions and general administration 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

A line maintenance crew consists of from four to 
eight linemen and a foreman according to the importance 
of the section which they have to maintain. Sections 
which comprise stations and lines with steam and electric 
traction mixed require a larger crew than with electric trac- 
tion only and with climatically favorable conditions. In 
large stations and terminals, where there is still intensive 
steam operation, insulator cleaning can only be done by 
the aid of men employed especially for that purpose. The 
reason for this is that the intervals between trains are so 
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short that certain parts of the overhead lines can be dis- 
connected only for a few hours a day. As a rule, line 
foremen are attached to such stations from which different 
routes branch off. In most cases these are stations with 
an important switching service, so that there are always 
steam locomotives at hand for any emergency. In case 

f more important disturbances, when a special repair car 
has to be used, such steam locomotives are of great value. 

[f the section of a line foreman is quite long, or if it 
comprises a large station which is not the residence place 
of this foreman, some of his men will be detached. In 
case of a disturbance in the neighborhood of their station 
or residence they will be able to start repair work long 
before the foreman reaches the place of trouble. For 
normal repair work these men are called in with the rest 
of the gang. The detaching of linemen is especially im- 
portant on routes with heavy traffic and single track only. 

As a matter of course a section belongs to a line fore- 
man only as far as normal repairs and regular main- 
tenance work are concerned. As soon as a disturbance, 
occurs which as a rule shows up as a short circuit, it is 
the duty of every foreman and of all linemen who happen 
to be in the neighborhood to do whatever they can for 
quickly locating and eliminating the disturbance wherever 
the boundary of a section may lie. 

Line foremen through whose sections transmission lines 
pass, have to control and maintain these lines also. Where 
such lines do not follow the railroad and cannot be watched 
from it individuals are engaged to patrol certain parts 
of the transmission line and to report immediately in case 
irregularities, such as broken insulators, abnormal sag and 
so forth, are observed. 

\ certain number of line foremen are put under the 

















Fig. 3—Inspection Motor Car 


supervision of a line engineer who has his residence in a 
railroad center. His principal function is to see that his 
line foremen do their work systematically, that control 
work is done in due time, that—and this is most impor- 
tant—in case of extensive disturbances repair work is well 
organized. Beside that he has to manage all of the ad- 
ministrative work that is a part of any large enterprise. 

The line engineers report to the division electrical 
engineer. The functions of this engineer consist of super- 
vising the maintenance of the transmission and contact 
lines and of the substations, of consulting and planning 
as far as line construction work is concerned, of pur- 
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chasing the materials necessary for maintenance work and 
of working up of the disturbance reports. 

The division electrical engineers report to the contact 
line office, which is a section of the electrification depart- 
ment attached to the general administration office. This 
office collects and compiles the data concerning the differ- 
ent parts of the overhead constructions and makes them 
known to the other divisions. Here also standard forms 
of catenary construction are worked out and the progress 
of all work is watched to see that it conforms with the 
requirements of federal law. Experiences on one division 

















Fig. 4—Rolling Ladder for Repair Work 


are made known to the electrical engineers of other 
divisions by letter, if matters of minor importance are 
concerned. If the experiences are of a considerable im- 
portance and special clarification is wanted, they are dis- 
cussed in a conference, at which all those participate who 
are experts in such matters. 

The line maintenance service is attached to the service 
of the chief engineer of way. This is not usual as in 
most instances it is attached to the service of traction, 
but it is not important, as a combination with anyone 
of these services is of no particular value. The purpose of 
such an arrangement is to reduce the number of men 
employed but it does not accomplish this purpose. What 
might be possible is the putting together of similar func- 
tions, such as line foreman and substation foreman, of 
substation operators and linemen, and such combinations 
are now being tried. 

The section of a line foreman comprises an average of 
31 miles of electrified route, including 77 miles of track 
equipped with overhead lines. The section that belongs 
to a line engineer comprises an average of 98 miles of 
electrified route including 232 miles of track equipped 
with overhead lines. As an average, per lineman, there 
are 5.2 miles of electrified route including 12.7 miles of 
track equipped with overhead lines. As an average, per 
employee who is occupied with contact line maintenance, 
there are 4.2 miles of electrified route including 10.2 
miles of track equipped with overhead lines. 

Extensive disturbances which need many hours for 
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repair where the time needed to get to the place of dis- 
turbance is of no great importance, are unusual. The 
usual disturbance is one that can be repaired by using 
ladders. This means that it is most important to be able 
to bring the maintenance crew as quickly as possible to the 
place where repair work has to be done. For this reason 
every line foreman has an inspection motor car. Fig. 3 
shows such a car which will carry four persons and a 
ladder on a 1 per cent grade at a speed of about 25 miles 














Fig. 5—Repair Car 


an hour. The rating of the motor is from 6 to 8 h.p., the 
weight of the car about 770 pounds, and the price about 
$840. Emergency material and tools, such as insulators, 
hangers, clamps, stranded wires, come-alongs, pulleys, 
keys, wrenches, pliers, portable telephones and grounding 
sticks can be loaded on the floor of the car. A rolling 
ladder, shown in Fig. 4, has been found particularly useful. 
It consists of a little car with a trestle on it, on which a 
sliding ladder is mounted. From four to six such rolling 

















Fig. 6—Emergency Car 


ladders are distributed over the section of a line foreman. 
They are painted red and white like a carrier or a signal 
pole so as to be easily visible at a distance. 

Special repair cars, such as shown in Fig. 5, are used 
for more extensive repair work and for finishing up 
emergency repairs. There is one of these on each line 
foreman’s section. A platform is mounted on the roof 
which can be turned at 90 degrees to form a side plat- 
form. The interior of the car is divided into two parts, 
one a workroom with a work bench, a vise and a set of 
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tools; the other part a storeroom with all material neces- 
sary for more extensive repairs. Both rooms are equipped 
with electric light and the workroom is equipped with a 
stove for heating. The car is so built that it can run in 
express trains. As a rule old passenger coaches are used 
for such repair cars. 

Heavy parts such as poles, oil circuit breakers and so 
forth, are transported on push cars equipped with brakes 
and used as trailers. These cars may be loaded up to 
about 1,700 pounds. 

Line foremen who have transmission lines to patrol and 
maintain which do not follow the route but which can be 
reached by street have a motorcycle or a small automobile. 
Cars like the one shown in Fig. 6 are used for heavy 
repair work and fortunately are very seldom required. 
These cars are equipped with material that cannot be 
loaded on the repair cars, such as messenger strand and 























Fig. 7—An Example of the Type of Overhead Construction 
Used Showing Cable Hut at the Right 


contact wire in lengths sufficient for repairing up to 1,500 
feet of damaged contact line, wooden poles and timber to 
support damaged line structures or to temporarily replace 
destroyed poles and overhead bridges. These cars are 
located at railroad centers where many distant points can 
be reached in relatively short time. Such centers always 
have steam locomotives at hand for hauling the cars to the 
place where they are needed. 

Beside these cars each division has a so-called obser- 
vation or inspection car with a special-built middle part 
not unlike the cupola of a caboose to enable unhindered ob- 
servation of the contact line and of the working of the 
pantagraphs. 

When this car is used it is put in a regular train next to 
the locomotive. A speedometer indicates the train speed. 
Roof mounted lights permit observation of the contact line 
in tunnels. A wire mesh in front of the observation win- 
dows protects the observers. The regular inspection of 
the line by means of this car is important. Even a small 
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shifting of the contact wire may cause a derailment of 
the pantagraph shoe which is only 3 feet wide because of 
the small tunnel clearance. Grounding stick and portable 
telephone are important tools of the lineman. With the 
grounding stick he protects himself against induced volt- 
ages, but mainly against wrong switching. Naturally the 
ground stick leads have to be of sufficient size to stand the 
heaviest currents to be expected without being damaged 
in anyway. 

The portable telephone is important for communication 
between working place and station or powerhouse where 
switches have to be operated which cut out the section 
of contact line to be worked on. The portable telephone 
can be connected to the telephone line at the cable huts, 
Fig. 7. These are about half a mile apart and contain the 
cable splice boxes. Line foreman and linemen wear the 
same uniforms as all the other railroadmen with the ex- 
ception of a short rain-proof coat instead of an overcoat 
as their work requires a measure of acrobatic skill and 
has to be done regardless of weather conditions. A special 
hat replaces the regular cap which is of no use in bad, 
rainy weather. 

The costs of maintaining the contact line amounted 
to $170,000 in 1924, which means $450 per electrified mile 
of route and $185 per mile of track equipped with contact 
line. Of these amounts about 75 per cent is expended 
for wages, clothes, etc., of the men engaged in line main- 
tenance. The sum of $170,000 represents 1.28 per cent 
of the total capital invested in contact lines at the end of 


1924. 


Federal Valuation Progress 


N outline of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
valuation’ work was given by T. P. Artaud, execu- 
tive assistant in the Bureau of Valuation, in an 

address before the Engineers’ Club of Hampton Roads, 
Va., on December 18, in which he summed up the progress 
to December 1, as follows: 

As of December 1, 1923, field work in the engineering 
and accounting sections is complete; that of the land sec- 
tion is practically so, although formal field reports are 
outstanding on five corporations embracing 163 miles. Un- 
derlying reports, that is, those of the engineering, land 
and accounting sections, have been completed as follows: 

Engineering Section, 1.756 corporations, 243,820 miles 

Land Section, 1,764 corporations, 244,045 miles 

Accounting Secticn, 1,750 corporations, 244,247 miles 
Tentative valuation reports, i.e., the combined reports of 
the three sections prepared after all interested parties have 
been given opportunity to criticize and object to the state- 
ments in the underlying reports, have been served on 999 
properties, covering 125,595 miles of road. Reports of 
the commission which have passed through the stages 
necessary for “due process of law” have become final on 
341 corporations covering 13,774 miles which still leaves 
considerable to be taken care of. 

To the beginning of the current fiscal year, the expen- 
ditures by the Bureau of Valuation total $26,893,108.18 ; 
expenditures on the part of carriers as reported through 
their central organization are $83,380,350; and the bu- 
reau’s appropriation for the current fiscal year is in the 
sum of $1,946,552. 

“A definite program has been adopted by the Bureau 
of the Budget and Congress for the completion of all 
final valuation reports as of the primary dates of valuation 
in a three-year period beginning July 1, 1925,” Mr. Ar- 
taud said, “and the current appropriation is on the basis of 
estimates made with that end in view. The estimated 
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appropriation for the two later years shows diminishing 
personnel and expenditures. 

“Except for the general question of ‘What practical 
purpose, adequate to justify the expense incurred, will this 
inventory and appraisal of railway properties serve?’ the 
question most generally asked of those of us who have 
to do with the valuation work, is this: ‘Admitting its 
utility, with its findings current and to date, how can data, 
the compilation of which was begun 11 years ago, be 
utilized as of the present, particularly in view of the radi- 
cal changes in price levels, both for labor and the 
materials ? 

The answer is that an inventory and appraisal as of a 
definite date and on a definite price level will have been 
completed. This constitutes a base figure which can 
quickly and accurately be equated to present conditions. 
Valuation Order No. 3 provides for a return by the car- 
riers, which when properly checked and policed as to form 
and substance by the commission’s forces, is a record of 
all changes in property. The algebraic sum of such prop- 
erty changes and the original valuation will, of course, 
yield a current inventory, as of any desired date, showing 
all units of property in service. Actual costs are obtained 
from Order 3 in the same way. Engineering prices for 
labor and material can then readily be brought to any 
given date by the use of indices representing costs as of 
the date of valuation as compared with the date as of 
which the determination is desired. This may be done 
in any desired degree of particularity or refinement and 
serves to keep the engineering report current both as to 
the units of property and estimated cost of reproduction. 
Depreciation may be applied also in any desired degree 
of refinement from authentic data as to the service life 
of the several elements. 

“The problem in the case of the land section is some- 
what more complex and requires a certain amount of ad- 
ditional field work. Trends of prices are not applicable 
as in the case of engineering items. Methods by which 
the amount of field work may be limited, such as restrict- 
ing the territory investigated to that representing signifi- 
cant changes of values and in means of co-operation and 
through returns to orders analogous to Order No. 3, are 
in prospect. 

“So far, no very extensive work has been done on 
bringing valuations to date. The commission’s object has 
been to push the completion of the primary valuations and 
later, as may be found necessary, make them current. 
Exceptions to this policy have been the cases of roads 
subject under paragraph 15a to the recapture provisions, 
that is, those having incomes in excess of 6 per cent of 
their probable current values. Enough work on such car- 
riers has been performed to fully demonstrate, if any 
demonstration were needed, the applicability of the meth- 
ods above outlined. 

“Tt is perhaps inevitable that an undertaking of this 
magnitude and minuteness should have been subjected to 
a certain amount of criticism of an adverse or destructive 
nature in print and by word of mouth. Much of that 
criticism has been, I believe, based on lack of thorough 
understanding of the problems presented and failure to 
appreciate the difficulties attendant upon the commission’s 
work. A cursory examination cannot, because of the com- 
plexity of the subject, qualify anyone to pass judgment 
upon it. 

“T venture the assertion that never has any governmen- 
tal finding met with more careful examination of fact or 
theory from as many different interests and never has any 
conclusion required the marshalling of a more formidable 
array of underlying data. The task has been and is monu- 
mental.” 
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Sprague Hearing Resumed 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 
HE hearing before Division 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the complaint filed by 
the Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corpora- 
tion against the New York Central and the General Rail- 
way Signal Company was resumed on December 18 and 
19, most of the time being devoted to testimony by Frank 
J. Sprague in criticism of the G. R. S. auto-manual in- 
ductive train stop being installed on the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, and of what he termed unfair treatment of his 
company by the railroad in awarding the contract to the 
signal company. Ellwood Colahan, of counsel for the 
Sprague company, offered an amendment of the complaint 
to allege violation of section 3 of the commerce act. C. C. 
Paulding, assistant vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral, objected on the ground that section 3 applies to dis- 
criminations in matters of rates and service as between 
shippers and carriers, not to purchases by a railroad, but 
Mr. Colahan insisted that the prohibition of unequal treat- 
ment is general and it was decided that separate briefs 
should be filed on this question. 

After some testimony regarding the price of various 
types of train control apparatus Mr. Sprague said the 
New York Central had agreed to pay the signal company 
about $500 more per locomotive equipment than he would 
have been glad to accept for equivalent apparatus. He 
said that on his return on August 6 from a trip which had 
included an inspection of installations of his device on four 
western roads he had called on W. C. Bower, manager of 
purchases and stores of the New York Central with the 
idea of proposing a test of a simpler apparatus than that 
which his company had been testing on the New York 
Central but had been told that he was too late as the con- 
tract with the General Railway Signal Company had been 
made on July 10. A copy of the contract dated August 
5 had been placed in evidence. He said he had expressed 
surprise that he had been given no intimation that the 
New York Central would tolerate the simpler form of 
system, without speed control, and that he was entitled to 
an opportunity to bid because he could furnish the simpler 
form at a price several hundred dollars less per locomotive 
than the price previously quoted. Mr. Sprague said Mr. 
Bower had given as reasons for adopting the G. R. S. 
device its lower cost and the fact that its plant was located 
on the line, as well as the understanding of the railroad’s 
engineers that Mr. Sprague could not furnish the type 
of apparatus desired, but he said that he was prepared to 
put in in a week’s time a simple automatic stop with fore- 
staller such as his company had installed elsewhere. He 
had telegraphed his representatives on four western roads 
as to when any New York Central engineer had inspected 
their installation and had been informed that none had 
made any recent inspection except that H. S. Balliet. sig- 
nal engineer of the New York Central electric division, 
had inspected the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville in- 
stallation from the rear end of a fast passenger train. 

Three of the roads that were using the Sprague system, 
he said, had reduced their requirements to a simple auto- 
matic stop with forestaller and he was prepared to furnish 
the same thing to the New York Central but had been 
unable to get its officials to examine it at his shops. 

He expressed the opinion that the G. R. S. device is not 
safe under the conditions of dense traffic on the New York 
Central and he went over the specifications of the com- 
mission in detail to point out respects in which he said it is 
contrary to the spirit if not the letter of the commission’s 
order. . 

Mr. Sprague gave a demonstration of the operation of a 
forestaller which he said was practically like that of the 
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G. R. S. device, showing that, while if the engineman does 
not perform the necessary movement of the lever within 
15 seconds while passing an inductor he wil! get an auto- 
matic brake application, if he finds the 15 seconds will 
have passed before reaching the stop point he can pull the 
lever back and start over again, “keeping that up all day 
if he wants to.” Commissioner McManamy asked if that 
a not demonstrate that the engineman was effectively 
alert. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Paulding as to his 
statements that the requirements and changes in require- 
ments made by the railroad during tests of the Sprague 
device were unfair, Mr. Sprague admitted that the cost 
was being borne by the road and that it had the right to 
decide what it wanted but he said that they had burdened 
his device with increased costs and that comparisons of 
cost to his disadvantage had been made. Pressed as to 
who had made such comparisons he said he had been told 
that they had been made through W. H. Elliott, signal 
engineer of the New York Central, the Vice-President 
Williamson of the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. Sprague said he had sought to impress upon the 
New York Central the necessity of allowing him a freer 
hand in the conduct of tests of his device, particularly 
under various conditions of freight train operation, and 
that he had been refused, although later some of his re- 
quests had been allowed. 

When Mr. Paulding asked if he had not “wanted to run 
the railroad” Mr. Sprague said he had only wanted to 
conduct the tests in his own way and that while the rail- 
road had the right to ask for what it wanted it should 
have asked of him the same as was asked of others. 


Positive Brake Pin Lock 


RAKE rigging often falls to the track on ac- 
count of cotter keys wearing or rusting out or not 


being properly spread in the brake pins, thus 
allowing the keys to work out. The Illinois Corrugated 
Metal Company, Springfield, IIl., has placed on the mar- 
ket a device known as a positive brake pin lock which is 
designed to overcome this trouble. 
The locks are made, as shown in the illustration, from 

















Application of the Type X L Positive Brake Pin Lock 


No. 14-gage open hearth steel, cut into strips 4 in. wide 
and 7% in. long. There are two vee notches in the bend 
formed by that part of the device which holds the brake 
pin head in place. The purpose of these vees is to relieve 
the bend of stress. 

After the lock has been inserted around the brake pin 
between the jaw and lever, it is firmly locked in position 
by bending the outer lip upward against the side of the 
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jaw. When it is necessary to remove the pin for adjust- 
ments to the brake rigging, the lip of the lock is bent 
down, thus permitting its removal and allowing the pin 
to be withdrawn. The device can be applied, taken off 
and reapplied many times before the lip will break off. 
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As already pointed out, the device can be applied with- 
out removing the brake pin. This has its advantage for 
when cars are built new or repairs are made, it is often 
undesirable to apply a lock that requires the removal of 
the pin, as it takes time to aline the parts. 


Changing Problems of Railways 


and I. 


Motor buses and trucks 
haul clause—Rates 


Consolidation 





C. C. 


Long and short 
Valuation 








By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. 


RACTICALLY no headway has been made in con- 
solidation during 1925, probably because the com- 
mission doubted its powers under the 1920 Act to 
grant authority for leases which are in effect consolida- 
tions. This point of view has been clearly and repeatedly 
expressed in Commissioner Eastman’s minority opinions 
in all permissions for leases or acquisitions of control 
heretofore granted. 

President Coolidge, who was strong for consolidation 
in his previous public utterances, in his recent message 
merely referred to the proposed amendment to the Trans- 
portation Act, which is intended to give authority to the 
commission to permit partial, or piecemeal consolidation ; 
or to prohibit any proposed lease, acquisition or consolida- 
tion deemed by it contrary to public interest. 

The short lines, of which there are about 700, are fearful 
lest they be left out in the cold by this consolidation proc- 
ess, and there is practically not a doubt that they will be 
able to convince Congress that their interests and the in- 
terests of the communities and industries dependent upon 
them should be protected. The Short Line Association 
desires a provision in the Transportation Act, in accord- 
ance with which such short lines as desire to be absorbed 
must be taken over by a connecting trunk line on terms 
to be fixed by the I. C. C., if the respective security 
holders cannot agree as to price. This provision will be 
no injustice to anyone, but puts a very great burden on 
the commission which must decide which of these short 
lines are essential to the public; some may be entirely 
unnecessary, while others are necessary to the public to 
the extent of anywhere from 5 per cent to 100 per cent— 
each case differs. Much new ground will have to be 
broken from a technical and legal point of view. 


Motor Buses 


One of the outstanding developments of the year 1925 
has been the activity which many of the railroads have 
displayed to meet the bus problem. Several of the rail- 
road companies, visualizing the necessity of controlling 
the situation, have gone into the motor bus business in 
a large way. The outstanding examples are the Boston 
& Maine, New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Read- 
ing Company and the Great Northern. 

A bill will be introduced in Congress, giving authority 
to the I. C. C. to regulate interstate traffic on the high- 
ways. This is an absolutely logical development in view 
of the fact that some of the states have already tried this 
and have struck a variety of legal limitations and snags. 


Lisman & 





Co., New York 


The public must be served in the best manner pos- 
sible, in the most efficient and economical way. Very 
frequently economy is achieved only after a great amount 
of unnecessary waste. In the end, the most economical 
and efficient way to serve the public will be for the rail- 
roads to run bus lines on parailel highways, as well as 
at right angles to their lines; passengers may then ride 
in a bus while they check their trunks or baby carriages 
by train. In the Northwest it may be found to be most 
efficient to take off branch line trains between April 1 
and October 15, serving the public with buses during this 
period and taking off the buses during the winter months, 
when local trains can serve most efficiently on account of 
weather conditions. 


Motor Truck Service 


Motor truck service by railways and by others is dis- 
placing more and more local trains, but there is much 
waste in the private truck service of firms like the large 
department stores and furniture houses, which distribute 
their own merchandise within a radius of 50 miles, bring- 
ing the trucks home empty. Sooner or later all this 
traffic will have to be co-ordinated so as to be carried on 
the most economical basjs. This in turn raises two other 
complex problems, that of store-door delivery and high- 
way regulation. 

It seems absurd that the local merchant should deliver 
his freight to a local freight station which was built in 
the days of the horse, and is, therefore, adjusted to the 
horse days; that then the motor truck should pick up 
this freight and deliver it to another local freight station, 
from whence again it is to be picked up. Store-door de- 
livery will have to come, certainly in the smaller com- 
munities and will probably gradually spread to the larger 
cities. 

As for highway regulation, the time is not far off when 
many of the smaller and even the larger communities 
will object to the heavy through traffic on their streets, 
which makes them, if anything, more dangerous than the 
railway crossings. Belt lines going around, instead of 
through towns and the elimination or separation of high- 
wav crossings will be demanded. 

Railway motor cars have shown great development 
during the year. Two outstanding types seem to have 
been developed; one by the Canadian National Railways 
and the other by the Brill interests. An increase in pas- 
senger traffic may be exnected from the use of these cars 
for both branch lines and light main line service. 
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Long and Short Haul Clause 


With the growth of the intermountain territory and 
the rapid development of cities like Phoenix, Salt Lake 
City, Boise City, Spokane, etc., this question is coming 
more and more to the front and will have to be adjusted 
on a basis reasonably satisfactory to the people of this 
section. It is perfectly natural to imagine the point of 
view, or rather the resentment of shippers who see heavy 
freight trains pass through their town, destined to points 
500 or 1,000 miles beyond, with a mountain range be- 
tween, hauling freight at rates substantially lower than 
they are paying. In order to solve this problem some- 
thing radical must be done. A sentiment is therefore 
developing to give the I. C. C. control of the intercoastal 
shipping rates, so as to enable it to adjust the rates be- 
tween the steamships and the railroads and to put the 
intermountain territory at least on a parity with points 
hundreds of miles beyond. 

Adjusting vessel rates is a very large order. How 
much profit are the owners of the shipping lines entitled 
to? Presumably if they are public servants they would 
not be entitled to a greater profit than the railroads, 
after allowing for the necessarily greater depreciation 
charges. If vessels are supposed to earn only about 6 
per cent on their cost, they will probably be largely with- 
drawn. In such an event the Pacific Coast would have 
very low freight rates on intercoastal traffic, but there 
would not be many ships to handle the business. If ves- 
sel rates should be very remunerative and the surplus 
abeve 6 per cent is divided with the government, it is 
not impossible that a large amount might become avail- 
able to be paid to the railways as compensation for putting 
the intermountain territory on a parity with Pacific Coast 
ports. If the intercoastal shipping traffic should be very 
profitable, there will be a rush on part of owners of ves- 
sels of American registry to get into it, and the com- 
mission would have to limit the number of ships. Again, 
we have a vista of new pitfalls and problems, with as 
usual, much to be said on both sides. 

Within the next few years, another short and long 
haul problem is certain to develop in the state of Florida. 
Miami is getting deep water and other places in Florida 
are being developed into ports by the piercing of the 
sandbar between the Indian river and the ocean and the 
construction of breakwaters. When the reaction in 
Florida takes place and there arises the consequent 
shrinkage of traffic, all these Florida ports will have sub- 
stantially the same water rates from North Atlantic ports, 
and therefore, rates to the interior of Florida will have 
to be based on either Miami or Jacksonville. This situ- 
ation will cause headache not only to the Florida rate 
clerks but also to the security holders of Florida rail- 
ways. 


The Rate Problem 


The steamship companies on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts have heretofore worked in harmony with the rail- 
ways and have not indulged in rate-cutting campaigns, 
but the regulation of part of our coastwise shipping— 
that is, of intercoastal shipping—can hardly be turned 
over to the I. C. C. without giving it authority to handle 
all of it. Presumably canal rates will be treated likewise. 
Those who do not approve of regulation will cry out 
against this increase of bureaucratic power; while others 
who believe regulation of rates to be necessary will real- 
ize this extension of power to be a logical sequence. The 
objectors should not be merely negative, but should of- 
fer constructive suggestions on the problem of rail and 
water competition and the locally abhorrent long and 
short haul problem. 

The railroads in the Northwest have probably made 
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out an excellent case for their needs for larger income 
but they have not shown the commission how this de- 
sirable object can be achieved. The 5 per cent horizontal 
increase does not necessarily mean a 5 per cent increase 
in revenue, because higher rates may drive away some 
traffic to the Panama canal and to the motor trucks. 
Furthermore, there is the sting or political sugar in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution protecting the agricultural inter- 
ests. Recently on one day several hundred trucks de- 
livered live stock at the South St. Paul stockyards, and 
it is claimed that this was done more cheaply than would 
have been possible by rail. Probably the shippers of this 
stock really do not know the exact cost of this service, 
but at any rate if it can be done cheaper by motor truck, 
the railways as a whole would probably be better off not 
to handle this unprofitable business. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is the instru- 
ment of Congress, to which Congress has delegated cer- 
tain of its constitutional powers. As the mere creature 
of Congress, the commission is naturally loath to violate 
the very indefinite instructions given to it by Congress. 

The difficulty about the Northwestern rate situation is, 
that the railways have not been able to agree among 
themselves on a course of action. It was suggested that 
certain class rates should be advanced. Naturally, the 
shippers of these particular commodities objected. Some, 
or most railways never have backbone enough to stand 
up against their large shippers and therefore Line A will 
at the urge of the large shippers withdraw the suggestion 
for an advance, on say packing house products. Line B 
will weaken on lumber and Line C will weaken on some 
metal and in the end, not being able to agree, they ex- 
pect the commission to solve their problem. As a matter 
of fact the rate proceedings before the commission are 
usually dominated by the men who appear on behalf of 
the various trade interests. The cement interests, for 
example, know infinitely more about the rate structure 
on their commodity than the men who represent the rail- 
roads. The representatives of the railroads are in many 
cases lawyers, who no doubt are thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of the law, but cannot meet highly specialized 
rate men on their own ground; or they may be traffic 
men who as a rule know their own particular territory 
only and are not able to cope with their very much better 
informed antagonists. 

It is frequently amazing to read in one’s morning pa- 
per the jeremiad delivered at a rate hearing of the I. C. C. 
by the representatives of an alleged tottering and decrepit 
industry, and to read in another column the letter of a 
president of a company engaged in the same line of in- 
dustry, addressed to bankers offering securities of his 
company. These letters more or less always recite the 
buoyant condition of the industry and how the company 
started about 31 years ago in a shanty with a working 
capital, possibly borrowed, of $3,100 and now does a na- 
tional or international business with assets running up 
into many millions. 

The specialist in rate chiseling at the I. C. C. hearings 
generally states that if he does not get a reduction of 
one or two cents, his concern will have to go out of busi- 
ness. He is usually quite ready to prove that the valuation 
on which the railways want to earn interest is excessive 
and that the railway companies should not be entitled to 
any revenue on the cost of their development, but only on 
the bare cost of the property less depreciation. 

What the railroads need, in order to get more revenue 
is less of the spirit of suspicion towards each other and 
more backbone and thorough knowledge of the other fel- 
low’s problem. 

Southeastern Rates—In the Southern territory the rail- 
ways are showing now a return of more than 6 per cent 
















on their tentative value. Presumably a reduction of rates 
in that territory is therefore quite likely. 


Valuation 

The recent decision of the United States District Court 
in Los Angeles in the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
case seems to have been grossly misunderstood, based on 
incomplete reports of the decision. A perusal of the court 
decision shows that the I. C. C. put an inadequate valua- 
tion of $45,000,000 on this property, because it had not 
taken all the factors into consideration. This decision 
probably means that many elements of value, such as 
contract right, possibly development costs, etc., were not 
sufficiently considered. No doubt this same point will 
apply in many other valuations. The matter of the dif- 
ference between 1914 and present values and the question 
of depreciation is still to be thrashed out in the courts. 


Summary 

To sum up, if the matter of control of interstate motor 
and ocean rates and the issuing of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to motor buses and motor truck 
lines, is to be “wished” on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, greatly increased appropriations for it will be- 
come necessary and also an organization which can han- 
dle many of these problems which are strictly local. The 
work of the commission may have to be divided into dis- 
tricts something like the Federal Reserve Bank districts. 
This may require subsidiary local commissions. 

If the building industry declines during 1926, this will 
mean a decrease in traffic in many commodities. The 
railroads will have to bestir themselves in order to fur- 
ther improve their management and to cut expenses. 
Railroad management has done wonders of late in ex- 
pediting car movement and in the reduction of fuel and 
other expenses. The greatest possible savings are prob- 
ably in the handling of less than carload business through 
the local freight house. This business constitutes about 
6 per cent of the freight traffic and costs probably more 
than 25 per cent of the station expenses, and also at 
least 10 per cent of transportation expenses. 

Constructive work on a broad scale in this direction is 
necessary. Whenever something new is suggested to 
most railroad managements there is not only the usual 
bureaucratic resistance, but competitive resistance. A 
large company may be weak in a given city and in hope 
of obtaining an advantage, may be willing to introduce 
some improved method at that particular point and thus 
get the best of its competitors there. In a neighboring 
city the relation of these same two companies may be re- 
versed and then the first company will be opposed to this 
same method. 

It is up to all railway officials to co-operate for their 
mutual interest and to stand up solidly for their meager 
rights to earn the permissible fair return of 6 per cent 
granted to them by the law, when most of the industries 
which violently protest against rate advances are showing 
enormous profits. If the strong railway companies and 
the strong men in the railway profession do not want to 
pool their earnings, they must at times forego petty and 
imaginary competitive benefits and pool their energy for 
their mutual benefit. 





DurinGc the month of November there were 269 accidents on 
Canadian railways resulting in the deaths of 18 people and injury 
to 288. There were no passengers killed but three employees and 
15 others met death. Among the injured were 24 passengers, 204 
employees and 60 others. Automobiles were involved in 27 of the 
total 32 crossing accidents, which accounted for 5 persons killed 
and 40 injured, of the total of 6 killed and 44 injured in all the 
crossing accidents. There was some form of protection at 6 of 
the 32 crossings, the other 26 being classified as unprotected. 
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The Problem of the Color-Blind * 


By Archibald E. Chace, B.A., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


HE human eye, to distinguish colors, must “tune” 
to electro-magnetic waves having a total range 
one billionth that of the broadcast radio range, 

so it is not surprising to find many defects of color sensa- 
tion in man. 


Not only may the whole of the retina of both eyes be 
totally color-blind, but small spots alone (scotomata) may 
be color-blind, and when such a spot happens to be over 
the point of central vision, it is extremely important not 
to miss it when examining the man for train, yard, and 
engine service. So too, one eye may be color-blind, and 
the other normal ; and these three possibilities are further 
multiplied by blindness to certain portions of the solar 
spectrum only, usually classified under six heads, making 
eighteen types. Still further, color defects may be from 
birth or acquired from disease or injury later ; temporary 
or permanent; quantitatively the eye may have weak or 
normal perception for colors important in railway work; 
or the employee may be color ignorant or he may be 
aphasic ; making a total of two hundred eighty-eight kinds 
of color defects. 

To further complicate the situation, the color-blind 
frequently have a remarkable sense of small differences in 
intensity of light, by which through experience they are 
able under familiar conditions to name colors they do not 
see. 


To sort out the dangerous from the safe in color sense 
is not the simple task usually assigned to a physician, 
without special training, and a few worsted skeins. No 
one knows how many serious accidents on the Ameri- 
can railways have been caused by improper examina- 
tions. 


Long since the men responsible for color sense examina- 
tions on European railways have recognized that this type 
of examination eliminates only fifty per centum of the 
dangerously color blind. 


To date, at least one hundred pieces of apparatus have 
been invented to test color sense. Of these, at least two 
kinds are essential to every examination. One is a lantern 
with various diaphragms, glasses transmitting the same 
wave lengths as the roundels used in signals, certain 
confusion glasses, and screens to represent rain, fog, 
smoke and to cut out certain wave lengths (such as the 
shorter red waves). The other is some form of simul- 
taneous contrast test (such as Stilling’s plates) to differ- 
entiate color ignorance and aphasia. If this work is to 
be done by several people, it should be carefully planned 
and checked. 


Field tests as usually conducted are of little value. The 
plea for working conditions is a good one, but field tests 
are not made under working conditions unless made by 
one thoroughly familiar with each of the 288 possible 
defects, with proper apparatus, at proper distances, with 
controls, under all background conditions, and in steam, 
rain, fog, smoke, daylight and night, twilight or dusk, 
by a method planned in advance to cover all of the 288 
possibilities. 

Not all men who are partially color-blind are dangerous. 
The man should see with each eye all of the spectrum, 
with the possible exception of orange. He should not 
have a central color scotoma, or be markedly weak in any 
color, or be color ignorant or aphasic. Shortening of the 
red end of the spectrum should be positively eliminated. 





*Abstract of an article on “The Color-Sense and the Railway,” by the 
chief surgeon of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
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The Canadian Railway Club will hold a meeting on January 
12 at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, at which meeting Lt. Col. 
Scott William, manager traction department, Mussens, Ltd., 
Montreal, will present a paper on air transportation. Moving 
pictures and slides will be shown. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has extended from 
January 1, 1926, to July 18, 1926, the effective date for the com- 
pletion of the installation of automatic train control on the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis required by the commission's 
order of June 13, 1923. 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland Steam Railway will be 
held on January 4 at the Hotel Cleveland. Entertainment will 
follow the election of officers which will take place at this 
meeting. The February meeting will be held on February 1, 
at which time the 1926 A. R. A. Rules will be discussed. 


The Railroad Owners’ Association, J. D. Shatford, chairman, 
has addressed a letter to a large number of prominent railway 
executives proposing a plan for the erection of a building in Wash- 
ington to be known as the Railroad Owners’ Forum, or some 
similar and significant name, to house railroad offices and also 
educational exhibits pertaining to railroad transportation. It is 
proposed to finance the building by subscriptions from railroad 
stockholders. 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an extension of time 
from February 1, 1926, to July 1, 1927, in which to complete 
the installation of automatic train control required under the 
commission’s second order. The petition states that the 
Sprague device has been selected for the first installation and 
that it was necessary to make many changes in the application 
of the device to the railroad. 


Railway Bills in Congress 


Representative Rayburn of Texas has introduced a bill, H. R. 
5,572, to amend the commerce act to provide that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall take judicial notice of reports, 
statistics, tariffs and other documents kept in its office, and pub- 
lished statistics, reports, etc., of other governmental bodies, to 
avoid the necessity for filing copies for the record in proceedings 
before the commission. The bill names a long list of documents 
which may be deciared to be public documents and received as 
prima facie evidence of what they purport to be for the purpose 
of investigations by the commission and in judicial proceedings. 


Representative Dyer has introduced a bill to amend the act 
relating to the liability of common carriers to their employees 
so as to provide that no action shall be maintained thereunder 
unless commenced within two years from the day the cause of 
action accrued. Representative Fulmer has introduced a bill to 
direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish and 
enforce preferential rates on shipments of cotton based upon the 
cubic contents of the bale. 


Monthly Locomotive Inspection of I. C. C. 


The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in November inspected 7,644 loco- 
motives, of which 3,225 were found defective and 288 were 
ordered out of service, according to the monthly report of the 
commission to the Senate on the condition of railroad equip- 
ment. The Bureau of Safety during the same month inspected 
109,026 freight cars, of which 3,820 were found defective; and 
2,111 passenger cars, of which 21 were found defective. Dud- 
ing the month 20 cases, involving 56 violations of the safety 
appliance acts, were transmitted to various United States at- 
torneys for ‘prosecution. 
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Quebec Prepares Appeal to Keep Ontario’s 
Railway Out of Rouyn Goldfields 


Premier L. A. Taschereau, of the Province of Quebec, announced 
last week that the provincial government had completed steps 
whereby it will appeal to the Privy Council in London from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada which said that the 
Dominion government might give consent to the Nipissing Central 
Railway, a subsidiary of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
(owned and operated by the Ontario government), to build across 
Crown land in northwestern Quebec to the new goldfields of 
Rouyn. As the Quebec government is party to an agreement 
whereby a branch of the Canadian National is now being con- 
structed from O’Brien, on the National Transcontinental, 50 miles 
south to Rouyn, it will make every effort to stop any move at 
competition. The appeal will come before the Privy Council next 
spring and Charles Lanctot will plead the case for the province. 
It was also stated by Premier Taschereau that rapid progress 
is being made in building the railway into Rouyn. 


Railways to Join Brotherhoods 
in Labor Legislation Program 


The committee of executives considering proposed legislation to 
provide new machinery for the adjustment of complaints and con- 
troversies over wages or working conditions, was instructed to 
perfect the proposed measure in detail in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of the four major brotherhoods by the Association of 
Railway Executives at a meeting in Chicago on December 21. This 
action was taken after considerable discussion. Representatives of 
the executives have already conferred at length with representativs 
of the brotherhoods, the decision of the association being an au- 
thorization for them to carry their negotiations to a conclusion. 
The expectation is that the proposed legislation approved by the 
railways and the major brotherhoods will be in form to be pre- 
sented to Congress at an early date. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the American Railway 
Association which followed the meeting of the Association of 
Railway Executives, a report was made of the ten new operating 
records which were established in 1925 by the railways of this 
country which handled the largest freight traffic in history with 
practically no car shortage or transportation difficulties. These 
records comprise new high marks for freight loadings in one 
month, freight loadings for one week, average daily movement of 
freight cars, loadings of merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
movement of freight cars per day, average load of freight per 
train, and savings of fuel and have been reported in previous issues 
of the Railway Age. 

Particular attention was paid to that part of the report of the 
Car Service division referring to the transportation situation that 
now exists in Florida and to steps that have been taken to obtain 
the maximum efficiency in transportation there. A division of the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board for the southeastern Atlantic 
states has just been formed to deal with the situation in Florida 
alone. 





Tue Construction of railway between Thessaly and Epirus, 
Greece, will commence shortly, according to a decision by the Greek 
government. The present line from Volo to Kalabaka will be 
extended to Janina, the capital of Epirus, through the pass of 
Metsovo, once the highway between Constantinople and the west. 
At present, owing to lack of communication, Epirus is compara- 
tively undeveloped. 

Direct sleeping car service from Madrid to Cadiz has been 
established by the Spanish Transatlantic Steamship Company for 
the convenience of through passengers on ships of the Transatlantic 
Line proceeding to Argentina and Brazil. It is understood that 
the steamship company plans to place similar services at the dis- 
posal of passengers for Cuba, New York, and other American 
ports. 
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Locomotive-miles Car-miles — —_+ of locomotives on line daily 
Average —— “+ ------ Gross. Net. a ‘. oN 
miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue  Serv- Un- Percent 
road Train and (thou- cent locomotive and non- ice- serv- unserv- 
Region, road and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded and tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 
Sesten & Allens 1925 404 247,074 274,659 37,299 5,524 71.4 275,471 108,097 116 18 13.1 3 
' 1924 394 273,399 ©-291.433 29919 5,388 68.6 282,507 111,145 124 21 14.3 ee 
Boston & Maine.. 1925 2,319 532,163 621,529 58.373 14.295 73.5 691,458 279,008 340 100 22.7 50 
1924 2.348 540,356 621.143 64.187 13,821 71.5 692,522 286,817 333 123 27.0 38 
N. ¥., New H. & Hartf...1925 1,892 492,403 515.988 38.843 14.572 72.2 703.952 285.849 298 44 12.9 39 
1924 1,953 487,519 516.117 31,571 13.441 72.2 672.190 287,254 312 60 16.1 39 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 1925 875 301,153 416,608 51,905 8.697 70.8 504,908 250,750 260 39 13.1 120 
1924 888 378,094 502,970 46,384 10,457 68.3 650,557 335,596 253 36 12.3 79 
Del.. Lack. & Western. ....1925 993 587303 662168 77,501 18,372 70.2 969.301 391,499 296 58 16.4 67 
1924 993 633,188 739,316 106,943 19,887 68.6 1,127,321 503,879 303 62 17.0 29 
Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie)...1925 2,325 1,087,835 1,189,822 128,610 40.451 62.2 2.385.894 915,602 599 95 13.7 179 
1924 2,325 1,105,964 1.232.515 126,420 42.486 67.2 2,515,278 1,122,143 665 93 12.2 131 
Lehigh Valley 1925 1.346 (603.008 663.259 109,902 19,606 68.9 1,097,981 484.974 416 91 18.0 118 
1924 1.357 659.132 726,356 94.811 20.756 66.0 1,240,280 575,427 471 74 13.5 109 
Michigan Central 1925 1826 584.734 600,628 18.063 20,716 67.9 1.063.224 398.778 299 46 13.3 107 
1924 1.827 585.481 596,852 22992 19.243 66.1 1.045.670 411.658 311 61 16.5 88 
New York Central 1925 6,478 2,362,537 2,664,097 196.585 88,664 63.7 5,331,847 2,316,883 1,154 359 23.7 207 
1924 6,447 2,187,958 2.474.221 177.404 81,546 65.0 4.834.831 2.186.882 1.273 349 21.5 347 
New York, Chic. & St. L..1925 15669 °720,340 728,893 9051 23,115 68.6 1.219.932 478.427 229 73 24.2 31 
1924 1.669 684,615 697,472 6,799 21,850 69.6 1,168,698 477,864 246 63 20.4 45 
Pere Marquette 1925 2198  469°472  479'607 7,441 12.362 67.7 698.317 325,752 192 21 10.0 10 
1924 2.227 419.750 433.992 10,383. 11,327 71.3 598,865 281,333 197 21 9.4 32 
Fitts. & Lake Erie........ 1925 231 ©134.401 ~=—«:137924 1,869 4.565 64.4 345,812 199.983 71 13 15.5 33 
1924 231 130,996 135,909 1,300 4.434 63.2 344.924 204,012 70 19 21.0 10 
ere 1925 2,497 787.666 822.243 16,518 25,198 72.3 1,331,333 558,275 330 51 13.3 51 
1924 2.460 708,824 746,639 12.636 22.798 73.4 1.212.639 527.379 301 56 15.6 29 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 1925 5,196 2,138,264 2,519,111 202,206 64,704 65.6 4,170,239 2,056,848 1,007 259 20.5 23 
1924 5,207 2,011,375 2,315,513 179.419 58.341 64.4 3.649.657 1.773/231 987 306 23.7 96 
Central of New Jersey.....1925 691 269,733 298,398 40,338 6,969 64.7 411,220 192,880 238 36 13.1 61 
1924 692 296.741 325.455 38,175 7.702 ©6119 494.627 238'815 234 42 15.2 43 
Chicago & Eastern Ull..... 1925 945 267,291 268,025 4,522 7,983 66.5 473,641 231.724 139 27 16.1 52 
1924 945 253,810 255,656 4.285 7,169 64.8 429,391 210,770 127 32 20.1 38 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L..1925 2,381 + 781.757. —-822°936 28.774 25.398 64.5 1,602°435 772.862 328 92 21.8 20 
1924 2387 775,394  829°165 15.873 25.051 €2.8 1,612,290 787,594 339 96 22.0 38 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’. ..1925 460 124,606 132,357 5,479 3,931 67.5 286,151 153,573 69 18 21.1 Be 
1924 460 111,710 119.961 4,673 3.526 66.0 262,210 141,390 79 19 19.3 16 
Long Island .1925 393 48.091 52:432 13,115 661 59.6 40.257 15.316 43 § 15.3 1 
1924 393 49,263 $1,277 8,200 716 = 60.0 43.649 17.505 43 15 26.3 5 
Pennsylvania System ......1925 10,872 4,905,123 5,320,652 408,212 146.060 65.8 9,425,454 4.518241 2.720 646 19.2 228 
1924 10,942 4,754,207 5,140,411 381,227 138,760 65.3 9.022896 4°389:566  2'689 $22 23.4 201 
I a ean 1925 1,132 (627.233 ‘689.622 70.908 17.232 62.8 1.140'213 577,617 389 6 18.1 142 
ae oon 1924 1.141 662.413 731,193 74.756 17.216 64.4 1,147,638 598,681 417 80 16.1 115 
ocahontas Region: ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 1925 2,627 1,262,951 1,327,819 45,378 41,130 58.5 3,177,233 1,737,717 484 106 17.9 6 
1924 2,555 1,144,390 1.226.968 39,145 36.340 57.0 2°837.475 1°552'670 462 102 18.1 6 
Norfolk & Western........1925 2°231 ‘948,647 1.155.901 40,023 32,281 61.3 2.624.319 1.433'858 585 52 8.2 124 
ro : 1924 2.230 936,705 1.115.924 35,744 28,805 60.7 2.317.164 1.247.412 578 99 14.7 143 
Southern egion: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1925 4,900 880,395 912,303 15,572 22.474 64.4 1,235,502 494,502 385 59 13.3 21 
1924 4,865 684,947 698,894 12,282 17,529 68.1 907,941 386,009 401 51 11.3 71 
Central of Georgia.......: 1925 1.907 388.231 391.524 9,132 8.635 70.9 464.716 210.401 147 17 10.2 10 
1924 1,907 332,327 334.012 5,023 7.456 748 386,145 179,618 135 17 11.1 10 
I. C. (ine. ¥Y. & M. V.)...1925 6,225 2,039.354 2.055.772 40,198 59,379 67.1 3,586,134 1,601,680 741 102 12.1 15 
1924 6,198 1,851,438 1.872°535 41,157 56,751 67.6 3.401.814 1.546.544 765 117 13.2 35 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1925 5.027 1.955.656 2'090.156 63,652 38.626 62.6 2°549':038 1.245'003 614 101 14.1 3 
1924 5,026 1,822,001 1,941,321 68,025 35,836 62.4 2,382.204 1,173,022 624 102 14.0 24 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1925 3,767 (596,569 616,548 16,883 15.382 67.8 827,611 339.509 242 21 8.0 
1924 3.547 480,492 499.727 9412 11.848 706 614,988 259.050 213 39 15.6 a 
Southern Ry. .....ccccees 1925 6.857 1,633,876 1,683,860 39,043 40.036 700 2,129,163 893.365 832 118 12.4 55 
1924 6,840 1.470.554 1.506.117 34,129 35.489 71.9 1.850.169 782.701 880 109 11.0 38 
Northwestern Region: , : . 
Chic. & North Western....1925 8,462 1,784,386 1,843,587 28,579 44,707 62.2 2.621.540 1,081,144 745 202 21.3 66 
1924 8463 1.811.634 1.876.457 38,063 44,829 65.0 2.583.356  1.097'789 774 254 24.7 70 
Chic., Milw. & St. Paul...1925 11,201 1,829,574 1.965.417 99,974 55.770 67.1 3,100,782 1,343,399 910 195 17.6 04 
1924 10.983 1.856.287 1'954'007 84,502 53.893 65.8 3.124824 1,422'058 961 162 14.4 86 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om..1925 1.726 "356.853 _383'818 15,681 7.509 69.5 399,820 167.947 166 36 17.9 2 
1924 1.726 396.496 423,517 16,884 8.277 75.7 439.678 200.545 167 38 18.7 3 
Great Northern .1925 8.232 1,210,323 1,254,592 61,070 42,515 65.9 2.519.258 1.119.305 639 114 15.2 57 
1924 8.251 1,270,041 1.405.776 59,298 44.269 64.3 2.773.729 1,311,612 649 121 15.7 38 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M...1925 45372 °651:714 671'325 9,445 16.665 73.0 R5R.856-° °406,046 308 34 10.1 13 
1924 4.374 741.774 755.669 7.875 18,609 66.3 1.041.271 495.844 305 38 11.1 1 
Northern Pacific ......... 1925 6,522 1.078311 1,133,671 60.973 34146 69.0 11924 R802 843.940 524 132 20.1 49 
1924 6,447 1,130,735 1,180,027 59,008 34.022 64.4 2.053.664 927.286 581 149 20.4 64 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1925 2,185 227,173 247,313 27.278 6,744 71.7 (378,833 171,696 139 23 14.0 2 
5 S308 239,299 258,382 : 7 9 ‘ i 
Central ween eee ; — _ _ _— whetaee - aad _ - 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1925 10,045 2,361,518 2,607,006 182,172 79,206 62. 25.93 38.122 
ee. Mpeteaateayenet 1924 9,979 2,094,435 2.264100 134.994 66.914 rox pag Net e 537 3 3 54 
Chicago & Alton.......... 1925 1,022 354.428 385.414 6,920 8.682 62.4 540.394  (221°305 135 25 15.8 19 
1924 1,022 381.321 3921473 4.610 9.155 62.8 551.736 230.032 125 24 16.0 ? 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy.....1925 9°338 1,841'849 1.920'688 78,358 55.071 63.3 3.227585 1,453,258 817 193 19.1 54 
1924 9.340 1,891,639 1.968.294 85,294 55.082 62.9 3°310.692  1°519°76 ; ’ 
. i 9 , 5,082 2.9 3.310.692 1.519.799 843 177 17.4 35 
Chic., Rock I. & Pacific....1925 75561 1,405,694 1,458,888 18,002 36.395 686 1.948'351 817.452 554 156 22.0 56 
1924 7'595 1.473.050 1'514.943 14,149 37.960 70.4 2.037174 894.646 586 185 24.0 47 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1925 2.577 ‘412.482 ‘497,696 94,632 10,692 65.9 ‘598816 249.493 263 42 13.6 8 
1924 2609 395.068 493.280 93.303 0.379 662 522.122 227°908 263 54 16.9 g 
Oregon Short Line........1925 21444 4841048 503,820 28,282 12,726 63.4 782.773 324.577 203 29 12.3 20 
1924 2.383 396,502 413,551 24.110 10.233 62.7 627,226 261.542 211 27 11.4 
Southern Pac. (Pac. Sys.)..1925 8.511 1,883,325 2,079,576 338,244 59.525 66.0 3.492'922 1.338001 786 172 179 32 
. ; 1924 = 8,519 1,612,734 1,772,460 272,301 + «49.027 «67.7 2841:811 1,161,844 779 207 «21.0 
Union Pacific ............ 1925 3.688 1,879,328 1,936,783 110,322 61,754 65.9 3.512.718 1.231.510 501 47 8.6 rH 
3.732 1,428,942 1.455. 7 5 27 k ; : 
Southwestern Region: — — — si ee ae ad ” ae sae 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....... 1925 1,897 299,565 310,397 7,323 9,124 65.0 $32.6 2? 
1924 1,897 330,849 341.273 8,252 10,252 63.3 602,698 368.491 120 22 iss 4 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. .........+- 1925 1,787 249,648 250,881 5,121 2.878 60.2 504.946 189.040 110 21 16.1 35 
‘ 1924 1,787 270,733 272.376 6,907 9.451 64.7 526,994 214,391 134 30 18.4 5 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex..... 1925 1,389 211,176 223.500 4,105 5,926 62.2 320.657 119.127 127 21 14.1 32 
1924 1.389 255.879 266.155 6,984 7,068 62.0 397.190 154,437 107 13 10.6 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1925 7,278 1,455:231 1,488,899 41,201 41,138 = 66.9 -2,339'844 1.008361 574 93 14.5 3 
1924 7,302 1.565.838 1.594.363 49,276 40.996 67.2 2.360.487 1.073.014 528 115 17.8 : 
St. Louis-San Francisco....1925 4.819 980,960 1002184 15,774 22.047 64.9 1.251.098 ‘510.366 435 67 13.4 il 
1924 4.683 932.589 ‘953.251 17,336 20.911 65.3 1,183,195 502,156 427 73 14. 3 
Southern Pacific Lines (in 1925 4,427 740,926 741,161 4,897 17,338 5 ¢ 074.114 2904 7% 6 “1 33 
2 : : 7.333 65.6 974.114 394767 267 64 19.4 37 
Tex. and La.)®.......... 1924 4.492 769.161 772493 6,684 17.800 66.9 1.020733 430.960 274 61 18.2 
Texas & Pacific........... 1925 1.953 333.919 333,919 3.621 8.711 66.2  °474.305 182.583 146 24 19.1 10 
pumesoan 1924 1.953 319.905  319°905 352 8.366 70.3 450,919 188,620 153 42 21.3 22 


Houston & Texas Central, 
S. S. Co., and Texas & 
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Compared with October, 1924, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 
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Great Lakes Region: 
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1924 
er 1925 
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St. Louis-San Francisco... .1925 
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The Union Pacific will open a city ticket office on the first floor 
of the Otis building, 6 South LaSalle street, Chicago, on Monday, 
December 28. 


The San Francisco-Overland Limited, operated between Chicago 
and San Francisco by the Chicago & North Western, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific, has been re-equipped through- 
out with an observation compartment, drawing room, sleeping 
car, a six-compartment three-drawing room sleeping car, four 
twelve-section one-drawing room sleeping cars and a buffet club 
car. 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America have petitioned all 
members of Congress for the repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
following the ratification by a majority of the 52 member clubs 
of a resolution opposing the resolution. The memorial says that 
this resolution is an expression of a wrong theory of rate making 
and also that if there was an agricultural depression it is now 
passing, or has passed, 


The New Orleans relationship case, under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission revised freight rates on commodities be- 
tween Gulf ports and points in the interior to become effective 
April 7, 1926, will be given a re-hearing in New Orleans, La., on 
February 3, and in Ft. Worth, Tex., on February 10. It is 
charged by New Orleans interests that the order handed down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission last summer gave the 
Texas ports an advantage in certain rates. 


The rate hearing at Dallas, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 19, page 1166, will be resumed at Kansas City, Mo., 
At Dallas, Sam Houston, traffic manager of the 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, testified that rates on 
cotton are higher than on other products in the southwest. The 
movement of cotton from the southwest to the southeast is all- 
rail, and to the northwest rail and water from the ports, he said. 
L. F. Daspit, of New Orleans, traffic manager for paper mills at 
West Monroe, La., and Orange, Tex., offered evidence to show 
that rates on products in the southwest should not be 
increased. 


on January 4. 


paper 


Chicago Railroads Accept and 
Oppose Suburban Fare Increase 


Chicago railroads operating suburban service will not act in 
concert on the 15 per cent increase in suburban fares, recently 
authorized by the Illinois Commerce Commission. Some will 
accept the commission’s ruling while others will challenge the 
15 per cent increase and demand a 20 per cent increase as granted 
the Chicago & North Western by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Illinois Central, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
the Chicago & Western Indiana will oppose the 15 per cent 
increase, while the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will accept the 
ruling, temporarily. 


Pacific Fruit Express Will Purchase 
Cars to Meet Traffic Demands 


In order to handle anticipated increased business the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company has been authorized by its owner com- 
panies, the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific, to purchase 
5,000 refrigerator cars to be delivered before September 1, 1926, 
and in addition to build 41 cars to replace cars retired from service 
during the past year. 

The acquisition of this number of additional units will make 
available for the Pacific Fruit Express 38,375 refrigerator cars, 
an increase of 15 per cent. The purchase entails an additional 


investment of almost $16,000,000 and is being incurred to protect 
the peak load business originating during the months of Sep- 
tember and October in territory served by the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific lines. 
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St. Louis-San Francisco Establishes Industries 


A total of 401 new industries approximating a value in plant 
equipment of more than $2,000,000, were located on the tracks of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco during 1925, according to the annual 
report of C. W. Green, industrial commissioner. This is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over 1924 of more than 60 per cent over 
1923. Oil distributing plants located totaled 86, oil-well supply 
houses 59, oil loading racks 10, and oil refineries 9. Of the 401 
industries, manufacturing companies totaled 331 and other com- 
panies included 56 material yards, 4 rock crushers, 6 grain ele- 
vators and 4 meat packing plants. A total of $380,000 was spent 
for industrial tracks to serve the new industries. Negotiations 
are now under way for the establishment of two large milk con- 
denseries, one steel mill and two large sash and door glazing 
plants. Fifty-nine leases representing as many new industries are 
pending at this time. 


Southeast Shippers’ Advisory 
Board Meets in New Orleans 


Business and industrial activity in the southeast during the first 
quarter of 1926 will be 10 per cent greater than during the first 
three months of 1925, according to reports made at the meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board held at New 
Orleans, La., on December 11. The cement industry will require 
15,300 cars during the first quarter of 1926, and the coal and 
coke committee estimates its requirements at 100 per cent of 
existing mine rating. The miscellaneous committee reported that 
building construction in the southeastern states this year will be 
100 per cent greater than in 1924. 

The sugar industry reported an estimated movement from 
the New Orleans district of 5 per cent over the same period of 
last year, while a slight increase is also anticipated in move- 
ments from Savannah. The grain and grain products industry 
expect a 10 per cent increase in business. 


I. C. C. to Hear Proposal to 
Increase Western Class Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided that the appli- 
cation of the western roads that class rates in western trunk line 
territory be investigated as a part of the proceedings in Ex Parte 
87 on their application for a five per cent advance in freight rates 
may be docketed as Ex Parte 87 Sub. No. 1 and to proceed with 
a hearing with respect to the class rates shortly after the close 
of the hearing in No. 17,000 and Ex Parte 87 now assigned for 
Kansas City comrie:cing January 4. In all probability the first 
hearing with respect to the class rate situation will be assigned 
for some time in February. This information was conveyed in 
letters addressed by Chairman Aitchison of the commission on 
December 17 to R. N. Van Doren for the western roads and J. E. 
Benton for the western state commissions that had filed a motion 
in opposition to the carriers’ application. 

Mr. Aitchison said, however, that one of the grounds urged by 
the state commissions was that the carriers’ petition does not con- 
tain the class rate proposal in definite form and that it appears 
only proper that the representatives of the states and of shippers 
should have definite information with respect to the proposals 
sufficiently in advance of the first hearing to enable adequate study 
thereof to be made. Accordingly the carriers were notified that 
they should present their proposals in definite form during the 
Kansas City hearing, not later than January 10, and distribute 
them to all parties to the case. 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Regional Advisory Board Meets 


The twelfth regular meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Regional Advisory Board was held on December 16 at Kansas 
City, Mo., with an attendance of 150 representatives of industry 
and railroads, who discussed the requirements for transportation 
for the next 90 days in the states of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Illinois. The Banking committee reported that con- 
ditions in all lines of industry and business are optimistic, labor 
being on the increase, largely on account of the activity in the 
building industry. The mercantile business in this district is 
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more active at present than it has been for the past three or four 
years. The Cement committee reported that the production and 
stocks of cement, both of which have exceeded last year by more 
than a million barrels, will continue large during 1926. The 
movement of hay to market this year has shown some increase 
over last year, and a heavy movement of hay to the market in this 
section is expected in January and February. The Livestock com- 
mittee was of the opinion that a considerable number of cattle 
will be part fed and held over the winter for grazing next summer, 
due to the adequate supply of corn With its relative low price at 
this time. The hog receipts, it is estimated, will be approximately 
15 per cent below last winter. 

A committee of 11 representatives of the various industries of 
this section was selected to represent the board at a joint con- 
ference of the 12 regional advisory boards, which will be held in 
Chicago on January 7 and 8 to consider the formation of a 
national advisory board. The next meeting of the board will be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., on March 17, 1926. 


Rock Island Launches Poultry Club 
Campaign Among Its Employees 


As a method of improving the poultry industry in its territory, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is organizing Rock Island 
Poultry Clubs among its adult employees whereby each member 
of these clubs, to be formed over the entire system, will be pro- 
vided with 50 chicks of a new strain to be known as “The Rock 
Island Strain” of White Plymouth Rocks or White Wyandottes, 
and will compete in raising them. The chicks will be produced in 
a hatchery to be established on Rock Island property at Traer, Ia., 
where the new strain of poultry will be developed under the super- 
vision of Professor W. H. Lapp, director of the research and 
extension department of the Live Poultry Transit Company, and 
former professor of poultry husbandry of the Ames (Iowa) Agri- 
cultural. College. Branch hatcheries will be located at Grundy 
Center, Ia., and at Iowa Falls. 

The plan provides that any adult employee may obtain from the 
hatchery 50 chicks, either to be purchased outright by the employee 
at 20 cents each, or the chicks will be furnished without cost, with 
the understanding in the latter case that the employee will turn 
back to the Rock Island 15 cockerels when the stock is matured, 
or during the period extending from October 15, 1926, to December 
15, 1926. 

Prizes will be awarded after the season’s records are completed 
for the best records from the standpoint of neatness and accuracy, 
also for the best development of the stock from the standpoint of 
feeding. On receiving the chicks the employees will be furnished 
with necessary information on feeding and care.’ 

The object of this campaign is to develop the prodtiction of qual- 
ity poultry along the Rock Island lines, to establish a strain of 
peultry to be known as the “Rock Island Strain,” to disseminate 
educational information pertaining to the management of poultry, 
to develop mutual interest in the business of raising poultry, and 
the quality production of eggs among the employees of the railroad. 

The following prizes will be awarded to the employees who are 
regularly enrolled as members of the Rock Island poultry clubs: 
(1) $5 cash to one employee member on each operating division, 
or a total of 13 prizes of $5 each; (2) $5 cash to one employee 
club member from the general office headquarters at Chicago and 
at Ft. Worth, Tex., and the district general offices at Des Moines, 
Ia., and El Reno, Okla., or a total of four prizes of $5 each; 
(3) $5 cash to one employee club member from each of the forces 
in the office of, or reporting to, the general freight agents’ organiza- 
tion at Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Ft. Worth, Tex., and Little 
Rock, Ark., or a total of four prizes of $5 each; (5) $5 to one 
employee club member from each of the forces in the office of, or 
reporting to, the general passenger agents’ organization at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Mo., Ft. Worth, Tex., and Little Rock, Ark., or a 
total of four prizes of $5 each; (5) $25 cash to the employee club 
member whose place of business is wholly or mostly in the territory 
covered by each operating district, or a total of two prizes of $25 
each; (6) $50 cash to one employee club member on the entire 
system; (7) one system annual pass good for all dependent mem- 
bers of the family of the employee club member on each operating 
division (a total of 13), one to an employee of each general office 
(a total of 4), one to each general freight agent’s territory (a 
total of 4), one to each general passenger agent’s territory (a 
total of 4), or a grand total of 25 system annual passes. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Findings in Mail Pay Case Reaffirmed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, after reargument at the 
request of the Postmaster General, has reaffirmed its findings in 
cases involving the New England lines and certain short line 
railroads in the intermountain and Pacific coast territories in which 
it established higher mail pay rates as of the dates the applications 
were filed. The Postmaster General contended that the commis- 
sion was without power under the law to make a finding or order 
with respect to rates, established by its orders as fair and reason- 
able, in effect during a period in which the service required by the 
Postoffice Department has been performed and paid for. Com- 
missioners McChord, Esch, Lewis and McManamy dissented from 
the majority report, on the ground that the findings heretofore 
made as to rates in effect prior to the dates of the commission’s 
orders fixing increased rates for the future, should be rescinded. 


State Commission 
Automatic Highway Crossing Signals in New York 


The New York State Public Service Commission which re- 
cently issued rules for the installation of automatic flashing, 
signals at crossings of highways and railroads, and which, since 
its action last June, has approved plans for the installation of 
large numbers of such signals, received recently from the Board 
of Supervisors of Monroe county a strong protest against the 
installation of such signals in the center of the highway, the 
protest being based on a specific care at' Henrietta, about four 
miles south of Rochester, on the Lehigh Valley. The commission 
in its orders expressed preference for the location in the middle 
of the road as against a signal at one side; and the middle-of-the- 
road location was specified at Henrietta. ‘The railroad has already 
begun the installation of the signal. 

At Rochester on December 19 the commission held a hearing on 
the Monroe county complaint. The only testimony presented 
on behalf of the county was that of the covnty attorney and 
county and state engineers. The attorney reaa resolutions of the 
town board of Henrietta, the Henrietta Grange and the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

George C. Wright, county engineer, having made tests with a 
dummy device, submitted photographs and gave data concerning 
the relative interference of a vehicle with a middle-of-the-road 
warning as compared with one located on the side. Mr. Wright 
was opposed to the center location generally as a menace to public 
safety. He thought that a possible collision between a train and 
an automobile was less objectionable than a possible collision 
with the warning device. 

Howard E. Smith, resident engineer of the Bureau of High- 
ways of the State Department of Public Works, also was opposed 
to any obstruction in the highway. Mr. Smith’s Bureau has, 
however, approved the installation of center signals. Wilson E. 
Harger, assistant to Mr. Smith, also was opposed to any object 
in the center of the highway; but on cross examination he said 
that he believed that the signals being. put in by the Lehigh 
Valley would be effective if they were to be continuously illu- 
minated at night. 

H. W. Lewis, signal engineer, appeared for the railroad com- 
pany. He has 40 of these signals now installed, in the center of 
the highway; and his experience was that they were much more 
effective than signals located at the side. The Lehigh Valley has 
large numbers in both situations. His company has records of 
signals beimg hit by vehicles only three times, none of the three 
being a serious accident. Signals located at the side of the road 
have been demolished by automobiles striking them. So far as 
his records were concerned, Mr. Lewis had found that the side 
location was involved in more accidents than the center location. 

The plan for the signal at Henrietta substantially conforms to 
the A. R. A. specification, two red lights in a horizontal plane 
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with a “cross buck”; the lights flashing alternately at about 30 
times a minute. The concrete base is 5 ft. wide and 8 ft. long, 
pointed at the end which faces vehicles approaching the crossing. 
There is one signal on each side of the railroad, about. eight feet 
from the nearest rail. The highway is widened so that there is 
a width of 12 ft. outside of the signal. 


Personnel of Commissions 


R. V. Taylor Appointed to I. C. C. 
to Succeed Commissioner McChord 


President Coolidge on December 21 announced the resignation 
of Charles C. McChord as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and sent to the Senate the nomination of Richard V. 
Taylor, formerly  vice- 
president and general 
manager and later federal 
manager of the Mobile & 
Ohio, to succeed him for 
the term expiring in 1929. 


Mr. Taylor has _ been 
mayor of Mobile, Ala., 
and is now mayor- 
commissioner of 


the Mobile. It is un- 
derstood that Commis- 
sioner McChord submit 
ted his resignation during 
a call at the White House 
for that purpose on De 
cember 19, and that he 
expects to engage in the 
practice of law in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Taylor was 
born August 11, 1859, ad 
Newbern, N. C., and was 
educated at Barton Acad- __ 
emy at Mobile, Ala. He entered railway service in 1877 with the 
Mobile & Ohio as a clerk in the accounting department, and was 
consecutively in the service of that road until the termination of 
federal control. To November 26, 1888, he occupied various posi- 
tions in the accounting department. From that date to October 1, 
1904, he was general auditor. On October 1, 1904, he was ap- 
pointed general manager, and on February 10, 1911, he was made 
vice-president and general manager. In 1918 he was appointed 
federal manager for the Railroad Administration of the Mobile & 
Ohio, Southern Railway in Mississippi, and the Gulf, Mobile & 





R. V. Taylor 


Northern. _ . 
Charles C. McChord, who has submitted to President Coolidge 


his resignation as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for the purpose of engaging in the practice of law at 
Washington, has been a 
member of the commis- 
sion since 1910, having 
been re-appointed in 1915 
and again in 1922. He 
was also chairman of the 
commission in 1915 and 
again in 1922. For some 
time he has been a mem- 
ber of Division I of the 
commission which _ has 
general jurisdiction over 
matters pertaining to 
valuation, safety, locomo 
tive inspection, block 
signals and train control. 
Mr. McChord was born 
December 3, 1859, at 
Springfield, Ky., and was 
educated at Center Col- 
lege at Danville, Ky. He 
engaged in the practice of 
law and from 1886 to 1892 
was prosecuting attorney at Springfield. In May, 1892, he was 
appointed a member of the Kentucky Railroad Commission, of 
In 1895 he resigned and was elected 





Cc. C. McChord 


which he became chairman 
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a member of the Kentucky state senate, serving four years. He 
was the author of the bill popularly known as the McChord rail- 
road bill, empowering the state commission to prescribe freight 
and passenger rates for railroads in the state. In 1899 he again 
became a member of the railroad commission by election and was 
made chairman. He was re-elected commissioner and chairman 
in 1903 and in 1910 he was appointed to the federal commission. 
During the war he was a member of the Railway Wage Com- 
mission and arbitrator of the War Labor Board. 


President Coolidge on December 21 nominated to the Senate 
Thomas F. Woodlock for appointment as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Mr. Woodlock is now serving on 
the commission under a recess appointment, his nomination while 
the Senate was in session last Spring not having been acted upon 
before the adjournment of Congress. 


The Senate on December 21 confirmed the reappointment of 
Ernest I. Lewis as a member of the -Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the seven-year term ending December 31, 1933. 


United States Supreme Court 


Transportation of Interstate 
Commerce Over Highways 


State Statute Prohibiting Operation in Interstate Commerce Held Violative 
of Commerce Clause. 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that section 4 
of chapter 111 of the laws of the State of Washington, 1921, pro- 
hibiting common carriers for hire from using the highways by auto 
vehicles between fixed termini or over regular routes without hav- 
ing first obtained a certificate of public convenience and necessity, 
“is a regulation, not of the use of its own highways, but of inter- 
state commerce. Its effect upon such commerce is not merely 
to burden but to obstruct it. Such state action is forbidden by 
the commerce clause. It also defeats the purpose of Congress, 
expressed in the legislation giving federal aid for the construction 
of interstate highways.” 

A citizen of Washington wished to operate an auto stage line 
over the Pacific highway between Seattle and Portland, Ore., ex~ 
clusively for interstate passengers and express. He obtained from 
Oregon the license prescribed by its laws, but was refused a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity by the Washington 
director of public works on the ground that, under the laws of 
that state, the certificate may not be granted for any territory 
which is already being adequately served by the holder of a cer- 
tificate; and that, in addition to frequent steam railroad service, 
transportation facilities between Seattle and Portland were already 
being provided by means of four connecting auto stage lines, all 
of which held such certificates from the state of Washington. 
Decree of the federal district court for Western Washington, dis- 
missing a bill brought to_enjoin the enforcement of section 4 of 
the Washington act, was reversed. (See 295 Fed. 197, 203.)— 
Buck v. Kuykendall. Decided March 2, 1925. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis. 


The rule declared in the Buck case was applied in another case 
decided on the same day. A statute of Maryland prohibits common 
carriers of merchandise by motor vehicles from using the public 
highways over specified routes without a permit, which the Public 
Service Commission is authorized to grant, or to refuse if it 
“deems the granting of such permit prejudicial to the welfare and 
convenience of the public.” Laws of Maryland, 1922, chapter 401, 
section 4. George W Bush & Sons Company’s application for a 
permit to do an exclusively interstate business as a common car- 
rier of freight over specified routes was denied. It was admitted, 
on demurrer, that, in refusing the permit, the commission had 
considered merely “whether or not existing lines of transportation 
would be benefited or prejudiced, and in this way the public in- 
terest affected.” The plaintiff claimed it did not require a permit 
for exclusively interstate commerce. 

It was held that the fact that the highways here were not con- 
structed or improved with federal aid, as in the Buck case, made 
no difference. Bush & Sons Co. v. Maloy. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented in both cases, in a separate 
opinion, on the ground that the challenged statutes do not dis- 
criminate against interstate commerce. 
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War Veterans on C. N. R. Organize— 
Would Abolish Seniority 


An organization composed of Great War veterans in the employ 
of the Canadian National Railways in Montreal has recently been 
formed for social and mutual benefit purposes, and will bear the name 
of Canadian National Veterans’ Guild. Similar guilds will be formed 
throughout che Dominion, the next to be located at Winnipeg. 
The following are the officers of the Montreal Guild: president, 
Captain F. H. Morgan; vice-president, C. J. Rowe; secretary, 
T. Lewis; treasurer, E. O’Brien. 

During the recent federal elections in Canada the Guild first 
made itself heard by making a demand upon certain Liberal can- 
didates in Montreal to support their fight for the elimination of 
the seniority rule in the Canadian National. One candidate who 
interested himself in their behalf was Herbert M. Marler, who 
was invited to join the Mackenzie King Cabinet at Ottawa but was 
defeated on polling day. At the special request of Premier King 
Mr. Marler was asked during the election campaign to acquaint 
himself with the demands of those railway war veterans. 

At a meeting of the Montreal Guild held in Montreal last week 
a communication was read from Mr. Marler asking that arrange- 
ments be made for a further conference on their demands. At the 
same meeting it was announced that the Guild would do everything 
possible to eliminate the seniority rule on the railways, as it affects 
the returned men, and that when the Canadian Parliament opens 
next month their case will be pressed by personal representatives. 


Labor Board Decisions 


New Rule Covering Work Not 
Continuous with the Regular Tour of Service 


In Decision No. 3535 dated May 13, 1925, in a case involving 
the Chicago & North Western and the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees with respect to the interpretation of 
Rule 30, the case was remanded with the direction that the em- 
ployees and the carrier negotiate a new rule. However, because 
of failure to agree two rules were submitted to the board, one by 
the employees and the other by the carrier, and each side offered 
objections to the rule submitted by the other. The board decided 
this case by drafting a new rule to be incorporated and made a 
part of the agreement between the two parties to take the place 
of Rule 30 then in effect, the new rule being as follows: “Except 
as otherwise provided in these rules, employees notified or called 
to perform work not continuous with the regular work period will 
be allowed a minimum of three hours for two hours work or 
less. If held on duty in excess of two hours, time and one-half 
time will be allowed on the minute basis.”—Deciston No. 3978. 


Coal Chute Employees Not Entitled to Time 
and One-Half fcr Sunday and Holiday Work 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees raised an 
issue before the Labor Board with respect to the interpretation 
of Article V, Sections A-5 and A-6, as applied to coal chute 
employees on the Chicago & North Western. The sections of 
Article V referred to provide for the payment of time and one-half 
for work on Sundays and certain specified holidays for all em- 
ployees except those necessary to the continuous operation of 
powerhouses, enginehouses, etc., specifically listing the positions 
coming under this exception. It was the contention of the brother- 
hood that inasmuch as the coal chute employees were not men- 
tioned in the positions listed they were entitled to time and one-half 
rate for Sunday and holiday work. The decision of the board is 
that the employees in question are necessary to the continuous 
operation of the railroad and should therefore be compensated at 
the pro-rata rate when regularly assigned to perform Sunday and 
holiday service in accordance with the provisions of Sections A-5 
and A-6 of Article V.—Dectsion No. 3979. 


British Unions Ambitious Wage 
Increase Program Fails 


The British railway unions, which almost a year ago embarked 
upon a campaign for a general increase in wages and greatly 
improved working conditions, have lost their case before the 
National Wages Board. The decision is not, however, a com- 
plete defeat for the unions, because the railway companies were 
seeking decreases in wage rates at the same time from the tribunal. 
Earnings of the British railways have suffered severely during 
recent months and the award was not unexpected. One union— 
the enginemen’s—did not join the other two, the clerks’ and the 
National Union of Railwaymen, in the request for increases. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has received 
the following reports from its agents in various parts of the 
world: 


The building program of the Hungarian State Railways is now 
under way. It will involve an expenditure of 25,500,000 gold 
crowns (370 billion paper crowns). Of this amount, 141 billion 
paper crowns are to be used for new railway cars, 20 billion for 
the extension of the double lines f-om Gyor to Negyeshalom, & 
billion for the extension of the Budapest East Railway station. 
The work will be distributed on the basis of public tenders and 
will be begun during the current year. 

The railroad from Salta, Argentina, to Antofagasta, Chile, will 
be built, the President of Chile having been authorized to sign a 
convention with the government of Argentina for that purpose. 
This project has been pending for several years. 

Transportation conditions on the Chinese railways are worse. 
The Blue Express passenger service on the Tientsin-Pukow Rail- 
way has been suspended. The Peking-Mukden Railway Adminis- 
tration has ordered all express cars to be concentrated in Tientsin. 
The line to Mukden is still open, but service is irregular. Freight 
service on the Peking-Suiyuan Railway is suspended. American 
cargo sent northward the first of October had not been delivered 
on the 19th. 

The Argentine State Railways have been authorized to purchase 
20 locomotives and signal equipment, subject to the approval of 
the Congress. 

Orders for plant and machinery for the electrification of the 
main line Great Indian Peninsular Railway will go to England, 
according to the London press. This equipment will involve a 
sum of £5,000,000. 

An underground railway is being built in Oslo (Christiania), 
Norway. The tunnel, which is expected to be completed within 
two and one-half years, will carry the trains of the four lines 
handling the heaviest traffic from the surrounding districts of 
Oslo. 

The Java State Railways desire to proceed with electrification 
of the remaining sections of the lines and it is expected that the 
new Minister for the Colonies will co-operate in the materializa- 
tion of this plan. It has been recommended that the line Mang- 
garai-Buitenzorg be the next to be electrified, and that this be 
followed by the Buitenzorg-Soekaboemi, Soekaboemi-Padalarang 
and Poerwakarta-Bandoeng sections. While the characteristics 
of the rolling stock will vary according to the particular require- 
ments of the sections, an effort is being made to minimize the 
number of types of locomotives. 

Construction of 4,150-foot steel bridge over the Zambesi river 
has’ been approved. The British Government will loan £1,000,000 
to finance the work. The bridge will greatly benefit the British 
Nyasaland Protectorate, as at present railway shipments from 
Nyasaland must be ferried across the river. 

An extraordinary credit of 2,970,000 pesos (paper) for the 
Argentine State Railways has been asked by the railway adminis- 
trator. The amount, which is equivalent to approximately 
$1,227,000, will be used for the purchase of new equipment, 
especially locomotives. 
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Locomotives 


Gutr Coast Lines.—See Missouri Pacific. 
INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NoRTHERN.—See Missouri Pacific. 


Tue Vicroria-a-Mrinas has ordered four 4-6-0 type locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Anpves Copper Mininc Company has ordered one Con- 
solidation type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cera GRAN FERROCARRIL DE LA Venezuela has ordered one 
Consolidation type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 25 Santa Fe type locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This is in addition to 
the 25 ordered from the Lima Locomotive Works, as was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 19. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has ordered 5 Pacific type and 10 Mikado 
type locomotives for service on the International-Great Northern 
and the Gulf Coast Lines, from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The Pacific type locomotives will have 27 in. by 28 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 301,000 Ib., and 
the Mikado type locomotives will have 27 in. by 32 in. cylinders 
and a total weight in working order of 340,000 Ib. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of December 12. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy is inquiring for 1,500 
box cars. 


THe New 


under frames. 


YorxK, Cuicaco & St. Louts is inquiring for 400 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express is now inquiring for 5,041 re- 
frigerator cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 450 freight 
car underframes. 


Tue North AMERICAN CAR CoMPANYy is inquiring for 400 tank 
cars of 40 tons’ and 8,000-gal. capacity. 


THe INsprRATION CONSOLIDATED Copper Company, New York, 
is inquiring for 20 air dump cars of 30-cu. yd. capacity. 


Tue BaLtimore & Onto contemplates the purchase of additional 
freight equipment and expects to ask for bids on 2,000 hopper 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Pittssurcy & West Vircinta has ordered 300 gondola 
cars from the Canton Car Company in addition to the 700 ordered 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
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THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is expected to enter the 
market for 150 ore cars in addition to the 300 convertible coal 
cars for which an inquiry has already been issued. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Fiorma East Coast is inquiring for two mail cars. 


Tue Reapinc Company has ordered 15 baggage cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTon has ordered Or-ida power units from 
the Railway Motors Corporation, Chicago, for application to one 
of its passenger cars. 


THE BroOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT will ask for bids in the 
near future for 201 steel subway cars (67 triplex articulated units 
each upon four trucks, with a motor upon each of the four trucks). 


THE DeLaAware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 35 ex- 
press cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of November 21. 


Tue St. Lourts-SAn Francisco has placed an order with the 
Railway Motors Corporation for Oneida power units for the motor 
izing of a passenger coach. This car will be operated in the Ozarl 
Mountain region of Missouri. 


Tue Bautimore & OHIo expects to ask for bids in the near 
future on 25 coaches, 15 combination passenger and baggage cars, 
5 dining cars, 3 postal cars, 5 mail compartment cars, 15 baggage 
cars and 10 horse express cars. 


Tue AtLantic Coast Line has ordered 30 express cars, 25 
coaches, 10 combination passerger and baggage cars, 5 combination 
baggage and mail cars, and 2 postal cars from the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corp. Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 28. 


THe Missourr Paciric has changed its inquiry to 3 straight 
coaches, 3 divided coaches, 2 chair cars, 2 combination mail and 
chair cars, 2 mail and baggage cars, 2 coach and baggage, 2 
passenger, baggage and mail cars and 2 club cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered 7,000 tons 
of rails from the United States Steel Corporation and has divided 
an order for 10,000 tons between the Inland Steel Company and 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered two grinding machines 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered a 20-in. lathe and a 
Bertsch bending roll from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE has ordered a 15-ton over- 


head traveling electric crane, from Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc. 











FREIGHT CARS ORDERED, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


Domestic 


orders Installed Aggregate 
reported during capacity 
during month month tons 

January, 1925.. 10,312 11,768 551,263 
February ..... 5,388 15,024 721,867 
March 4,677 16,007 753,947 
April 5,525 13,749 652,462 
Mav 8,944 12,982 612,607 
ie scees 777 12,191 590,657 
i cauwadds 843 10,542 504,185 
EN ar =e 2,816 11,554 564,681 
September .... ae , 6,113 8,161 361,755 
October guwennent8eeee etaennees 5,556 5,097 227 ,807 
November .. , sectce See —  #i amen 
ee ee COE, cccacceceudtas. geeme a 86838} | ~~ennes 
Total for 11 months Saeee > § etkene 


*Corrected figure 
Details as to orders from Railway Age 
equipment 


weekly reports. 


“Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Car Service Division A. R. A. 


Divisicn. They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. 
to an extent sufficient! 


] _so that under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment statement as new equipment. 
orders as given in the first column of table are not comparable with figures relating to installations given in succeeding columns. 


; On order as 
Retired 


I Aggregate Owned Aggregate of first Building 
during capacity at end of capacity ef following inR.R. 
month tons month tons mcnth shops 

7,867 326,812 2,341,109 103,812,974 58,910 5,285 
9,453 365,111 2,346,687 104,169,525 50,603 4,878 
12,067 474,644 2,350,697 104,454,128 45,419 5,572 
10,497 423,322 2,353,956 104,683,798 42,602 8,072 
8,658 335,401 2,356,641 104,902,235 35,823 9,042 
9,797 365,589 2,359,040 105,127,861 27,458 8,633 
10,051 384,084 2,361,551 105,350,472 26,087 8,189 
9,259 364,487 2,363,849 105,550,765 20,151 6,440 
9,196 342,756 2,363,637 105,600,432 19,548 6,246 
9,616 373,093 2,359,124 105,460,801 


23,333 7,189 


Figures include all domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops but not rebuilt 


n . Figures cover only those roads reporting to the Car Service 
Figures of installations and retirements alike include also equipment rebuilt 
The figures as to 
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Supply Trade News 





The Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, Chicago, has 
opened an office at 30 Church street, New York, in charge of 
Charles M. Gray. 


E. C. Chacey has been appointed sales representative in 
charge of the New York office of the American Creosoting 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 


The United States Gypsum Company, Chicago, has acquired 
75 acres of land at North Canaan, Conn., upon which it plans 
the construction of a plant. 


The Railway Motors Corporation, De Pere, Wis., has suc- 
ceeded to the railway department of the Oneida Manufactur- 
ing Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has 
opened a branch sales office and service station at 1103 Gen- 
esee building, Buffalo, N. Y., and has appointed Joseph P. 
Fletcher manager. 


The H. D. Foote Lumber Company, Alexandria, La., has 
opened a branch office in St. Louis, Mo., at 1722 Railway Ex- 
change building, in charge of Joe K. Wesson, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager for the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





A. L. Salt F. A. 


J. N. Walker has been appointed general sales manager of 
the Oxweld Acetylene Company, New York; L. D. Burnett 
has been appointed eastern department sales manager, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Walker, and Z. T. Davis, Jr., is now assistant sales 
manager, eastern department. 


The Charles R. Long, Jr., Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
purchased a tract of land at Sixteenth and Hill streets, upon 
which it will construct a new plant and lacquer plant, to cost 
$450,000. The construction will be started immediately, the 
first unit to be four stories with basement, 70 ft. by 120 ft., and 
of reinforced concrete. 


T. D. Owler has been appointed Chicago railway sales repre- 
sentative of the Heywood-Wakefield Company, Wakefield, 
Mass. Mr. Owler has served for some time with Edward 
Buker, whom he succeeds as Chicago railway sales repre- 
sentative, Mr. Buker having resigned to go into business on 
his own account, effective January 1. 


The Russell-Burdsall-Ward Bolt & Nut Corporation, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has awarded a contract for the design and 
construction of a wire mill at its Rock Falls, Ill., plant, to the 
Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The new mill will be a 
one-story steel frame building, 85 by 160 ft., and will contain 
approximately 80 tons of structural steel. 
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Graybar Electric Company Takes Over 
Western Electric Supply Business 


The electrical supply business carried on by the Western Electric 
Company has been set apart from the telephone manufacturing 
business and incorporated under the name of GRAYBAR ELECTRIC 
Company. This gives to the supply department a separate identity 
which is made necessary by its importance as the largest mer- 
chandiser of electrical apparatus and related equipment in the 
world. Since it came into existence in 1869 as the partnership 
of Gray & Barton, the name which it now. resumes in modified 
form, the supply business has grown steadily until it now has 
55 distributing houses in important cities. The WESTERN ELECTRIC 
Company has been both the manufacturing company of the Bell 
System and a distributor of electrical supplies. Both of these 
lines of business require specialized organization and specialized 
management. The rapid expansion of the supply department 
made an entirely separate corporate identity even more necessary. 

Physical separation of the two departments of the Western 
Electric Company was carried out in 1923 with the opening of 
general offices for the Supply Department in the Pershing Square 
Building, New York. The advent of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany into this field as the successor to the Western Electric Com- 
pany therefore involves comparatively few changes. 

This is one of the very few instances in business history, if not 
the only one, where a corporation has reverted to its original 
designation as a basis for its corporate name after such a lapse 
of time and a period of such tremendous growth. The new 
name is particularly appropriate since the company is carrying on 
a business continuing that of the original partnership as it would 
have developed without the changes caused by the invention of 





G. E. Cullinan 


the telephone and the advent of the manufacture of the telephone. 

The Graybar Electric Company has distributing houses in Al- 
bany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Duluth, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, 
‘Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, 
New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Oakland, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Providence, Richmond, Salt 
Lake City, San Antonio, San Francisco, Savannah, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Seattle, Spokane, Syracuse, Tacoma, Tampa, Toledo, 
Worcester and Youngstown. Sales of the Supply Department of 
the Western Electric Company amounted to $50,000,000 in 1923 
and $66,000,000 in 1924. 

In 1869, Enos M. Barton, a telegraph operator, obtained four 
hundred dollars by mortgaging his mother’s home to help buy an 
interest in an electrical shop managed by George Shawk in Cleve- 
land. Electricity was too much of a speculation for Shawk and 
the ups and downs of business worried him so that in the same 
year he retired in favor of the partnership of Gray & Barton. 
Elisha Gray’s inventions became one of the chief assets of Gray & 
Barton. The company reorganized in 1872 and became the 
Western Electric Manufacturing Company, one-third of the stock 
being sold to the Western Union Telegraph Company, an arrange- 
ment which brought more business and more equipment. In 
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1877 the Western Electric Manufacturing Company made its first 
telephone instruments. The Western Electric Company succeeded 
the old company in 1881, and became the following year the 
manufacturing headquarters for the Bell Telephone System. Not- 
withstanding the importance of the telephone department, however, 
there was no relaxing of enterprise in the field of electrical 
supplies. The year-book of the Graybar Electric Company with 
than a thousand pages in 1926 compares with a twenty- 
page catalog of three decades ago which consisted chiefly of 
remarks about bells and buzzers 

The Graybar Electric Company will continue the sale of all 
devices and materials which constituted its business under the 
Western Electric name. Apparatus such as motors, generators, 
electric lamps, industrial and other lighting equipment, household 
appliances, and the like, formerly sold under the Western Electric 
name, will now be sold under the trade name of Graybar. The 
company will continue to market equipment of Western Electric 
manufacture, such as telephone train despatching apparatus, inter- 
communicating telephone systems, lead-covered cable, etc. It will 
be concerned with radio through its sale of broadcasting apparatus 
and other radio telephone equipment which the Western Electric 
Company may manufacture. Other supplies entering into the 
Graybar business will be pole line equipment, schedule material, 
wire, for electrical contractors and dealers, carrier 
current systems, etc 

The Graybar Electric Company thus perpetuates the memory 
of Elisha Gray and Enos M. Barton, both of whom contributed 
a great deal to the advancement of the industry. Mr. Barton 
continued as president of the Western Electric Company until 
1908, and he was chairman of the board until his death in 1916. 
Professor Gray was the forerunner of the engineering department 


more 


accessories 
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which played a vital part in the history of the company and the 
application of electricity. 

Apert Lincotn SALT, president of the new Graybar Electric 
Company, began his business career in 1881 as a temporary office 
boy in the New York office of the Western Electric Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Salt had finished grammar school, and 
his connection with business was supposed to last only through 
the summer after which he was to go to school again. Instead 
he was promoted within a fortnight to mail clerk, and when 
the time for school came his parents were prevailed upon to let 
him work days and study nights. This he did until he reached 
the age of 25. He advanced to the positions of assistant book- 
keeper and cashier, and in 1886 was made shipping ticket clerk 
and later placed in charge of billing. In 1892 he was placed 
in charge of the retail sales and general clerical work. During 
the period of 1895-1899 he was assistant manager of the New 
York office in charge of telephone sales and purchases, and in 
1900 succeeded to the dual position of assistant telephone sales 
manager and general purchasing agent. Mr. Salt was placed in 
charge of the traffic arrangements for the telephone companies 
in 1898. In 1913 he was elected vice-president of the Western 
Electric Company in charge of purchases and Traffic. He has 
been a director of the Western Electric Company since 1915. 
He is also president of the Manufacturers’ Junction Railway 
Company of Chicago. 
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FRANK A. KretcHAM has been appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent of the new company. He was born at Saginaw, Michigan, 
and attended the University of Michigan. He started his business 
career with the Western Electric Company at Chicago in 190 
and five years later held the rank of telephone storekeeper. He 
was advanced to the assistant managership in 1907, and in 1911 
was appointed manager. A short time after, he was promoted t 
the title and duties of central district manager. Mr. Ketchan 
became general sales manager of the Western Electric Company 
in 1918, and in 1923 was appointed general manager of the Supply 
Department which had been separated from the Telephone 
Department in 1921. 

Georce E. CuLLINAN, vice-president in charge of sales entered 
the statistical department of the Western Electric Company im- 
mediately after his graduation from Williams College in 1901. In 
1907 he was transferred to St. Louis. He became assistant man- 
ager at St. Louis the following year and in 1909 was promoted to 
the position of manager. Later he became Western district man- 
ager with headquarters in St. Louis, and this was followed by a 
transfer to Chicago as manager of the Chicago distributing house 
and Central district manager. In January, 1923, he came to New 
York as general sales manager of the Western Electric Supply 
Department. 

Leo M. Dunn has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
merchandising and accounting. Mr. Dunn went to work at the 
age of 11 in March, 1886, as an office boy with the Central Dis- 
trict Printing & Telegraph Company of Pittsburgh, an operating 
telephone concern associated with the Western Electric Company. 
In 1910 he was chief storekeeper of the Pittsburgh distributing 
house of the Western Electric Company. He became manager at 
Pittsburgh in 1913, and manager of the Philadelphia house in 
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N. R. Frame 


1918; the next year he was made assistant Eastern District man- 
ager. Two years later he was transferred to New York as 
manager of the New York distributing house and Eastern district 
manager. He became general merchandise manager of the Supply 
Department in 1923. 

EtmMeR W. SHEPARD, who has been appointed treasurer has held 
the position of general credit manager of the Western Electric 
Company since 1918. Mr. Shepard was born in Winona, Min- 
nesota. His first job was that of office boy for the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad. He was employed in the auditing department 
of the Western Electric Company at Chicago in 1906 where he 
remained until 1908 when a transfer and a promotion made him 
cashier and credit man at the Indianapolis office. He returned to 
Chicago in 1911 in the credit department, and two years later was 
advanced to the rank of credit manager at Cleveland. In 1918 
came his appointment as general credit manager of the company. 

N. R. Frame, who has been appointed secretary of the company, 
began his business career as an office boy for the frm of Hard & 
Rand, coffee merchants of New York. Subsequently he worked 
for a real estate concern, and then determined to study ‘law. ° He 
is a graduate of the Horace Mann School, and took special work 
at Columbia and Teachers College in economics and preliminary 
legal work. He began the study of law with a year at Albany 
Law School, and his course was completed by two years at New 
York Law School. He entered the offices. of Barber, Watson & 
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Gibboney as clerk and later became managing clerk. He was 
associated with F. Campbell Jeffery in the practice of law, first 
as assistant, and later as partner. In May, 1923, Mr. Frame 
joined the Western Electric Company as attorney in the legal 
department, a position from which he is advanced to the secretary- 
ship of the new company. ; 

The capitalization of the Graybar Electric Company is 
$15,000,000, all of the stock being owned by the Western Electric 
Company. The directors of the new company include the presi- 
dent, the three vice-presidents; Charles G. Du Bois, chairman, and 
the following executives of the Western Electric Company: 
Richard H. Gregory, comptroller; Howard A. Halligan, vice- 
president; George C. Pratt, general attorney, and William P. 
Sidley, general counsel. 


Obituary 


James R. Reniff, of the Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., 
Chicago, who died on December 20, at Wenatchee, Wash., was 
born in Greenfield,’ Mass., on February 9, 1843. He entered 
railway service with the Illinois Central in the car shops and 
later was employed by the Chicago & Alton at Bloomington. 
He enlisted in the Union Army in 1861 and was in the siege 
of Vicksburg and Sherman’s march to the sea. After the Civil 
War he re-entered the employ of the Chicago & Alton and was 
successively employed by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, as master carbuilder in 1881, the Union Pacific, the 
Canadian Pacific as general division foreman in 1884, the Pull- 
man Company, the Pere Marquette, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the New York Central as division master car- 
builder in 1892. Since 1905 he has been on the staff of the 
president of the Vapor Car Heating Company. 





November Locomotive Shipments 


The Department of Commerce reports the following ship- 
ments of railroad locomotives, from the principal manufactur- 
ing plants, based on reports received from the individual estab- 





lishments: 
Unfilled 
Shipments orders end of month 
Year _— — —A 
and month Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign 
1924 
January... .cccceee 151 147 4 376 344 32 
ys eee eee 99 92 7 499 466 33 
BERGER cecccvvsecive 132 128 4 534 494 40 
BE 20a0.006assenus 73 63 10 640 586 54 
BE .0cesweeewesens 111 93 18 643 589 54 
PORE nc tecncevesees 145 134 11 531 462 69 
ROT eTe reer eS 140 130 10 483 416 67 
OE 5 acagn cate 139 121 18 361 306 55 
September . ......-. 104 79 25 386 333 53 
CEP cc ccvcueeean 96 78 18 462 398 64 
ee 133 123 10 397 331 66 
Total (11 mos.)... 1,323 1,188 135 
1925 
ee ee 90 45 45 407 351 56 
February .........+- 85 73 12 397 343 54 
| Seer re 109 93 16 447 351 96 
ME eantencanetheee 92 82 10 477 362 115 
Dr ccc. ccavesennuen 96 68 28 467 353 114 
Pe reer 110 61 49 397 300 97 
Re arate 66 58 8 378 283 95 
ae 104 91 13 309 225 84 
ee eee ee 94 50 44 363 296 67 
CE avccueeunaes 79 54 25 497 397 100 
PE sin taneansa 98 52 46 548 448 100 
Total (11 mos.)... 1,023 727 296 


Trade Publications 


PaTents.—The third edition of “Patents, Law and Practice” has 
been issued by Richards & Geier, patent and trade-mark at- 
torneys, 277 Broadway, New York, and is available to manufac- 
turers and those generally interested in the subject of inventions 
and their proper and adequate protection. Both United States 
and foreign patents are covered, information being given as to 
who may obtain patents, what may be patented, how to apply for 
a patent, the procedure followed in the patent office, interferences, 
reissues, appeals, infringements, etc. The charges for various 
services in connection with the preparation of the patent are 
given in schedule form. 
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ATLANTIC Coast Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the construction of an extension from Perry, Ila., 
to Monticello, 41 miles; estimated cost $1,424,000. 


ATCHISON, TorvEKA & Santa FE.—A contract has been awarded 
to Jerome A. Moss, Chicago, Ill., for the construction of a 37-ft. 
by 300-ft. office building in connection with the fruit terminal at 
Chicago, to cost $100,000. 


BALTIMORE & QOuio.—Plans for the construction of a coaling 
station at Mitchell, Ind., are being revised and new bids will soon 
be taken. Bids previously received conforming to the old plans 
have been returned. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—The construction of a water station and 
related facilities at Xenia, Ill., on this company’s Edgewood cut-off 
between Edgewood, I1l., and Metropolis, has been authorized. A 
contract for the construction of a reservoir and pipe line, to cost 
approximately $70,000, has been awarded to the Railroad Water 
& Coal Handling Company, Chicago. Bids are being received for 
the construction of the water station, 


NATIONAL RAILWAys or Mexico.—Plans are reported to have 
been prepared for the construction of steel oil storage tanks with 
locations and capacities as follows: a 1,000,000-bbl. tank at San 
Luis Potosi; 500,000-bbl. tanks at Mexico City, Aguascalientes, 
Irapuato, Torreon and Ménterey; 55,000-bbl. tanks at Mendez, 
San Luis Potosi and eight other points. 


New York CEeNTRaL:—Plans have been prepared for the con- 
struction of a one-story locomotive testing shop at Elkhart, Ind., 
to cost $65,000. 


SouTHERN.—Three large new bridges are to be built by this 
company on its line between Rome, Ga., and York, Ala., and five 
other bridge improvement projects are to be carried out immedi- 
ately at points on the Mobile, Birmingham and Memphis divisions. 
Near Nottingham a new bridge, 162 ft. long, consisting of two 
81-ft. deck plate girder spans and a new concrete center pier will 
replace the present bridge spanning Talladega river. At Tallassa 
Hatchie, near Childersburg, a new bridge 215 ft. 4 in. long is to 
he built to consist of two 81-ft. and two 26-ft. 8-in. deck girders 
on new concrete masonry. A new bridge 404 ft. long will be built 
across Mulberry creek near Fremont to replace the present bridge 
and trestle. The new bridge will consist of two 147-ft. through 
truss spans and two 55-ft. deck girder spans, all to be erected 
on new concrete piers. A new concrete pier is to be built at the 
Cahaba river bridge near Harrell. On the line between Marion 
Junction and Mobile two new bridges over little Chillahatchie, 
near Alberta, are to be built, one to consist of two deck plate 
girder spans 37 ft. and 32 ft. 2 in. long, and the other of one 
40-ft. 7-in. deck girder span. On the Birmingham-Atlanta liné 
a new bridge is to be built across the Tallapoosa river consisting 
of two 50-ft. deck girder spans and a new concrete center pier. 
On the Chattanooga-Memphis line, near Iuka, Miss., the bridge 
spanning Clear creek will be improved by remodeling the present 
masonry and installing a new deck girder span. 


SOUTHERN ILtinois & KentTucky.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended to December 31, 1927, the time for the 
completion of this company’s line from Metropolis, Ill., south 
into Kentucky under the certificate issued by the commission. 


Union Paciric.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the construc- 
tion of a line of 10 miles southerly from a point near Yoder, Wyo. 


A CONTRACT FoR THE CONSTRUCTION of a broad-gage railway 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to Guadaloupe has been granted 
by the government of Nicaragua to Angel Caligaris. The contract 
also provides for dredging the Rio Grande as far as Guadaloupe, 
dredging the bar at the mouth of the river, and constructing a 
pier. 
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Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,300,000 general mortgage 4 per cent bonds to be delivered 
to the Healdton & Santa Fe for the purchase of the property of 
the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific and the Ringling & Oil 
Fields. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ouio.—Acquisition and Operation of Branches. 
—This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire the Stephens Branch from Dinwood, Floyd 
County, Ky., 1.75 miles, and the Jones Fork Branch near Lackey 
in the same county, 1.76 miles. The properties will be acquired 
from the coal companies by whom they were built. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Abandonment.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized the abandonment of 
the line from Preemption to Cable, Ill., 5.2 miles. 


Great NortTHerN.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $5,000,000 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds to retire outstanding bonds. 


KENTWOop, GREENSBURG & SoUTHWESTERN.—/‘inal Value—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has found the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes to be $134,423 as of June 30, 1916. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Brief Opposing Unification 
Plan—H. W. Anderson and other counsel for the Scott commit- 
tee representing minority stockholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission their brief 
opposing the Van Sweringen unification plan. In conclusion the 
brief says: 


“This record disclgses a case in which a clear effort has been 
made to evade the law, and to thus accomplish an illegal thing by 
proceedings in themselves illegal; in which the controlling officers 
and a majority of the directors of three of these great transporta- 
tion corporations have violated their trusts, and sought to so use 
the powers which are vested in them for the benefit of the public 
and all of the stockholders so as to advance and promote their 
own private interests and to oppress the minority; in which the 
terms proposed are unjust and unreasonable as to the public and 
grossly unjust and unreasonable as to the stockholders of at least 
the Chesapeake and Hocking companies; in which no real or sub- 
stantial transportation benefits or economies have been or can be 
shown, while an immediate. increase in dividend charges against 
the public of $6,700,000 per annum is contemplated; in which every 
principle or plan of consolidation ever suggested or promulgated 
by this commission is violated; and from which a serious disruption 
of existing lines of traffic with industrial confusion and increased 
cost to the public would inevitably result. 

“It is a plan conceived by promoters and bankers in the interest 
of promoters and bankers for the definite purpose, through the 
manipulation and exchange of securities and taking from stock- 
holders their voting rights, to vest in themselves complete control 
of five great transportation systems and to enable these promoters 
and bankers to realize for themselves immediate profits running 
into many millions of dollars at the expense of the transportation 
services of the country. 

“This was not the intent or purpose of the transportation act; 
it is not just to the stockholders of these companies; it is not in 
the interest of the public; it cannot fail, if approved, to react 
to the serious prejudice of the railroads of the country and to dis- 
credit the whole policy of railroad consolidation.” 


Onto & Kentuckxy.—Suit for Recetver—Suit was filed in the 
United States District Court at Covington, Ky., on December 2 
for the appointment of a receiver for this company which operates 
40 miles of line between Cannel City, Ky., and the Licking River. 


Prescott & NortTHWESTERN.—Final Value.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making pur- 
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poses of the property owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses to be $350,120 as of June 30, 1916. 


RicH MOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac.—E-xira Dividend— 
Directors have declared an extra dividend of $5 in addition to the 
regular annual dividend of $7. In 1924, the company declared only 
the regular dividend of $7. This dividend applies on the $1,316,900 
voting common stock, $481,000 guarantee 7 per cent stock, $19,300 
guaranteed 6 per cent stock, and $9,017,500 non-voting dividend 
obligations, but it does not apply on the $4,000,000 6 per cent 
non-voting common stock. The company is controlled by the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Southern Railway, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio through the Richmond-Washington Company which owns 
$947,200 of the voting common stock. 


Rock Port Lancpon & NortHern.—Final Value—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes to be $53,901, as of June 30, 1918. 


SuHetsy County.—Final Value—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes to 
be $135,253, as of June 30, 1918. 


SHELBY NORTHWESTERN.—Final Value—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes to be $195,000 as of June 30, 1918. 


SOUTHERN ILLINoIs & Mitssourtr Brincge ComaApny.—Final 
Value—The Interstate Commerce Commission has found the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes to be $3,182,660, as of June 30, 1915. 


SEABOARD Air LINE.—Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the issuance of $2,820,000 414 
per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold to Freeman & Co. 
at 96.51 and accrued dividends, and $313,970 non-interest deferred 
equipment trust certificates, series Y, to be purchased by the Sea- 
board Air Line itself at par. The two classes of certificates total 
$3,133,970, which is the approximate cost of the equipment to be 
purchased. This equipment includes 50 locomotives, 30 caboose 
cars and 16 passenger train cars. 


Tamera & Gur Coast.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a tentative valuation report plac- 
ing the final value for rate-making purposes of the property owned 
and used at $1,016,825 as of June 30, 1918. 


Texas & Paciric.—Dividend—Directors of the Texas & Pacific 
Company have declared an annual dividend of 5 per cent on the 
company’s preferred stock, payable December 31 to stockholders 
of record on that date. In 1924 the company paid an initial divi- 
dend on this stock, nearly all of which is owned by the Missouri 
Pacific, at the rate of 5 per cent from date of issue, May 26, to 
December 31. 


TEXAS PANHANDLE & GuLF.—Securities—A Texas and a New 
Mexico company of the same name have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to nominally issue securities 
io finance the construction of a proposed line from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Tucumcari, N. M.; preferred stock to the amount of 
$2,300,000 of the Texas company and $700,000 of the New Mexico 
company; common stock to the amount of $400,000 of the Texas 
company and $70,000 of the New Mexico company, and $9,000,000 
of 5 per cent bonds. 


Waycross & WeEsTERN.—Abandonment.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this com- 
pany to abandon its line from Waycross, Ga., to Cogdell, 21 miles. 
This railroad originally extended from Waycross to Milltown, 44.5 
miles and was completed in 1915. It was built to transport timber 
products but had never been profitable. The railroad was sold in 
a receiver's sale in 1919 at which time that part from Milltown 
to Cogdell, 23.5 miles, was taken up and the purchaser obtained a 
new charter in an attempt to continue the remaining part of the 
line in operation. It was shown in the testimony that on June 
21, 1925, all of the company’s rolling stock, office furniture, etc., 
was sold for taxes, necessitating the rental of equipment in order 
to operate. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Investigation Adjourned 


The hearing before Commissioner Cox of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the investigation of the receivership of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which opened at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, on December 15, was adjourned on 
December 18, at which time it was decided that the date and place 
of future hearings would be announced later. H. E. Byram, 
receiver, occupied the stand on the last three days of the hearing. 
He was cross-examined for two and one-half days upon the testi- 
mony he presented at the hearing in Washington. In his cross- 
examination Mr. Byram stated that the effect of the Panama canal 
on the middle west could not be foreseen at the time the extension 
built to Puget Sound. The St. Paul's extension, he said, 
was justified, for if the road was to be taken up the people of the 
Northwest would now object. He termed the financing of the 
project a legitimate transaction, saying that all stock issued was 
paid for. 

He was also questioned upon the leasing of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern, particularly concerning the haul'ng of coal 
for company use and the division of operating costs between the 
railroads. Similar questions were asked concerning the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Gary. The reason for purchasing the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern was stated to be to protect the 
St. Paul in its coal requirements. The purchase of the Terre 
Haute, Mr. Byram said, had resulted in a saving in the cost of 
coal and in additional revenue from through freight traffic. 

Herman L. Ekern, attorney-general for Wisconsin, in his cross- 
examination of Mr. Byram, endeavored to show that Kuhn-Loeb 
& Co., and the National City Company, were responsible for the 
receivership. Mr. Byram stated that the receivership was caused 
by the failure of the population to increase and that after the 
railroad had found a receivership was inevitable, the banking 
institutions advised that this action be taken. 

Mr. Ekern questioned Mr. Byram as to whether any effort had 
been made to increase rates to avoid a receivership, and was told 
that the St. Paul had supported the two applications pending 
before the commission in which western carriers had asked for 
increases in freight rates. Questions were then directed toward 
the policy of asking for rate increases and attention was drawn to 
the fact that western carriers were asking for a general increase 
in rates, while at the same time they had petitioned for fourth 
section relief. After explaining the policy of asking for rate 
increases and reductions Mr. Byram stated that it seemed strange 
that shippers who were always anxious to have rates reduced 
should be so opposed to the reduction in question. Mr. Byram 
was also cross-examined upon statements made at the Edgewater 
Seach hotel, Chicago, at the hearing on the application of western 
carriers for a 5 per cent increase in freight rates. 


was 


Dividends Declared 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown—4 per cent, payable January 1 to holders of 
record, December 15. 

Albany & Susquehanna—4+™% 
record, December 15. 

Elmira & Williamsport 
ot record, December 20. 

Joliet & Chicago—1% per cent quarterly, payable January 4 to holders of 
record, December 24. 

Kansas City Southern—-Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable January 
15 to holders of record, December 31. 

Northern Securities—4 per cent, extra, 2 per cent, both payable January 
11 to holders of record, December 25. 

Reading Company—Common, $1, quarterly, payable February 11, to holders 
of record January 14. Second preferred, 50c., quarterly, payable January 
14 to holders of recerd, December 28. 

Sussex R. R.—1 per cent, payable January 2 to holders of record, De- 
cember 26. 

Texas & Pacific—Preferred, 5 per 
holders of record of December 31. 

Western Pacific R. R. Corporation—Preferred, 1% 
payable January 7 to holders of record, December 28. 


per cent, payable January 1 to holders of 


Preferred, $1.61, payable January 1 to holders 


cent, annually, payable December 31 to 


per cent, quarterly, 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Dec.22 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
GE AEE can dnecesseneasscaneneces 97.11 98.13 80.33 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
SP EE Nckiiun ew andadeunvenaaeeaat 94.15 94.91 89.06 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. S. Conover has been appointed auditor of revenue of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at New York, succeed- 
ing J. F. Fairlamb, who has retired as auditor of revenue after 
41 years of service, and has been appointed special assistant to 
the general auditor, with duties to be assigned. 


Charles F. Taliaferro has been appointed general claim agent 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr. Colson, deceased. He was born 
in Columbus, Ga., on January 29, 1889, and began his railroad 
career with the Southern as stenographer at Atlanta, Ga., in 
1907. He entered the service of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic on January 1, 1910, as secretary to the general claim 
agent, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. In September, 1912, 
he was promoted to claim agent of the Brunswick division, and 
remained in that position until 1917 when he entered the army 
during the World War. He served with both the Ejighty- 
Second and the First divisions for two years. He entered the 
army as a private and rose to the rank of a lieutenant. In 
May, 1919, he was honorably discharged from the army and re- 
entered the service of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, as 
claim agent of the Birmingham division, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


Emmett E. McInn‘s, who has been promoted to general 
solicitor of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was born in 1882 at Monticello, Miss. He 
graduated from Austin 
College at Sherman, 
Tex., in 1901, and from 
the University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., in 1904. 
Mr. McInnis engaged in 
the general practice of 
law after his gradua- 
tion from college, and 
entered railway service 
in January, 1921, as at- 
torney of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
He was: later promoted 
to become one of the 
solicitors for Oklahoma 
with J. R. Cottingham, 
under the firm name of 
Cottingham & McInnis, 
and with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City. Mr. 
McInnis continued in 
that capacity until his recent promotion to general solicitor, 
with headquarters at Chicago. The promotion will become 
effective January 1, 1926. 





E. E. McInnis 


Operating 


Captain C. E. McLaren has been appointed manager of the 
Lake Michigan Car Ferries of the Grand Trunk, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. E. Vause has been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., and 
H. M. Turner has also been appointed assistant trainmaster, 
with the same headquarters. 


A. L. Bergfeld has been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., a newly created position. J. B. Smith, assistant general 
superintendent of transportation, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed assistant superintendent of trans- 
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portation, with headquarters at St. Paul. J. P. Sullivan has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


Lloyd Crocker, who has been appointed superintendent of 


the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., was born on September 22, 1883, at Seaboard, N. C., 
and was educated in the Seaboard Institute. He entered rail- 
way service on May 5, 1902, as a flagman on the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and on January 20, 1904, became a conductor. He 
became acting trainmaster on April 25, 1924, and trainmaster 
on November 1, 1925, which position he was holding at the 


time of his recent appointment to superintendent. 


C. E. Brinser, who has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Elmira division of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 


Elmira, N. Y., was born on December 3, 1881, at Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. He entered railway service in April, 1900, as a rod- 
man on the Pennsylvania, subsequently being promoted to 


supervisor of track, division engineer, assistant superintendent 
and engineer maintenance of way. Mr. Brinser was promoted 
to superintendent of the Louisville division in April, 1923, and 
when that division was absorbed by the Indianapolis division 
in May, 1925, was appointed assistant superintendent of the 
created Indianapolis division lle continued in that 

until his recent promotion to superintendent of the 


newly 
capacity 
Elmira division. 


Traffic 


Roy A. Bishop, who has been promoted to general passenger 
agent of the Great Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was born on May 7, 1883, at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
entered railway service 
in April, 1901, in the 
traffic department of the 
Great Northern at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He was 
promoted to contracting 
freight agent in 1905, 
and held that position 
until 1908, when he was 
appointed agent of the 
Chicago Great Western 
at Winona, Minn. Mr 


Chicago 


Bishop was promoted 
to general agent, with 
headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., in 1912, leaving 
railway service in 1918 
to engage in the com 
mission business. He 





was appointed traveling 
freight agent of the Chi 
cago Great Western in 
March, 1920, holding 
that position until August of the same year, when he was pro- 
moted to general agent, freight department, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. He was later promoted to division freight 
and passenger agent of the Northern division, with headquar- 
ters at Red Wing, Minn., and continued in that capacity until 
his recent promotion to general passenger agent. 


Roy A. Bishop 


O. P. Bartlett has been appointed assistant to the director 
of traffic of the Southern Pacific, lines in Texas and Louisiana. 
He will have charge of passenger matters including solicita- 
tion under the direction of the director of traffic. 


E. E. Grimes, division freight agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
promoted to general live-stock agent, on the lines west of the 
Missouri river, with the same headquarters, succeeding John 
Petrie, deceased. 


L. A. Behrle, chief of the tariff bureau of the Chicago & 
Alton, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position. F. P. O’Reilly has been appointed 
chief of the tariff bureau in place of Mr. Behrle. 
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F. B. Choate, assistant general freight agent of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been promoted 
to general freight agent, with the same headquarters, effective 
January 1, succeeding W. H. Garratt, who is retiring after 53 
years of railway service, of which 38 years have been with 
Union Pacific. 


Effective January 1, 1926, a freight traffic agency of the Mobile 
& Ohio will be established at Minneapolis, Minn., with headquarters 
in the Metropolitan Life Building. A. A. Thorberson, com- 
mercial agent, will be in charge of the agency. B. T. Smith 
has been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters in 
New York City. 


Mechanical 


W. L. Leighton has been appointed supervisor of passenger 
locomotive operations on the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Tampa, Fla. J. C. Trigg has been appointed road 
foreman of engines, with the same headquarters 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. A. Johnson, supervisor of track of the New York Central 
at West Albany, N. Y., has resigned to become track engineer 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with headquarters 
at Hoboken, N. J., succeeding C. E. Gosline, deceased. 


Special 


H. W. Hudgens, chief claim agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly created accident prevention de- 
partment. 


Obituary 


Charles H. Hubbell, formerly superintendent of the Amar- 
illo division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, who re- 
tired in 1922, died at Amarillo, Tex., on December 17. 


G. W. Atmore, senior assistant superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific at Duluth, Minn., and general superintendent of 
the union passenger terminal there, died in that city on De- 


cember 20. 


H. C. Clevenger, coal traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., died on December 17 of heart disease in 
his office at Pittsburgh. A sketch of Mr. Clevenger’s railway 
career appeared in the Radway Age of November 14, 1925, at 
which time he was promoted to coal traffic manager. 


Frank A. Merrill, chief engineer of the Boston & Maine, 
died at his home in Lynn, Mass., on December 21, after a long 
illness. He was born on September 1, 1857, and graduated from 
the Chandler Scientific Department of Dartmouth College in 
1878. He entered railway service in 1874 as a rodman on the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal and Concord (now Boston & 
Maine), and until 1895, he was chief engineer on the Concord & 
Montreal (now Boston & Maine). At that time he became 
assistant chief engineer on the Boston & Maine. He later 
became engineer maintenance of way, which position he held 
until the later part of 1924, when he became chief engineer. 


Henry W. Colson, general claim agent of the Atlanta. 
3irmingham & Atlantic, died at his home in Atlanta, Ga., on 
December 17. Mr. Colson began his railroad career as a 
clerk in the general offices of the Central of Georgia at Savan- 
nah, Ga. On leaving this road he entered the service of the 
Southern as law agent at Columbia, S. C., which position he 
held until he was promoted to assistant chief law agent. On 
September 1, 1912, he was appointed general claim agent of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, which position he was 
holding at the time of his death. Mr. Colson was a member 
of the Southeastern Association of Railway Claim Agents and 
served one term as president of that association. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRAILERS 


“Somebody pays for the carrying 
cost of freight in transit before it 
reaches a market. It is secured by 
bank loans somewhere and the inter- 
est runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Even a 20 per cent. saving 
in time between producer and con- 
sumer means something in every- 
body’s pocket.” 


High sustained draw-bar pull at 








The 
Locomotive 


Four-Wheel 
Articulated Back End 


higher speeds saves the time this 
writer mentions. Capacity for mak- 
ing steam has been the limiting 
factor. This limit has been removed 
by The Locomotive Four-Wheel 
Articulated Back End and the big 
grate and firebox it carries. 


AMERICAN ARCH,COMPANY, Inc. 


Combustion Specialists 


17 East 42nd Street McCormick Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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UYou wouldnt shoot all around the 
Sreen before getting on! 


If you did, they would have to make bigger score 
cards. 


You, naturally try to lay them straight down the 
fairway—avoiding bunkers, sand-traps, etc. 


When specifying hand brakes for your freight 
cars look into the URECO, the brake with the 
power and the direct connection from brake staff 
to push rod. You will thereby avoid the hazards 
which go hand-in-hand with sheave wheel ar- 
rangements, auxiliary levers and other makeshift 
arrangements for obtaining hand braking power. 


Ure 


High Powered 

















Union Railway Equipment Co, 
McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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MINER 


Friction Draft Gear 
Class A-18-X-2 
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This device has great endurance, is very 
high in shock absorbing capacity, has 
ample column strength and is designed to 
meet every demand incident to modern 
transportation. It ensures every possible 
economy in maintaining equipment. 


W.H.MINER, INC. CHICAGO 
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lewis Special 
Jollow Drilled 


\ 


va ybolts 


, e AS 
4 EWIS Special Hollow Drilled Staybolts 

are made from the finished solid bar of 
Lewis Special Staybolt Iron. The perfectly 
round hole, extending through the center of 
the entire bolt, can easily be kept clean and 
open, giving complete protection. 





Due to the fact that the hollow feature of 
Lewis Special is not secured by longitudi- 


WY welding several pieces together, there 
is no tendency to split when heading, 
threading or driving. 


Hollow Staybolts are carried in stock, 
headed and in diameters from 74” to 114” 
in the following lengths: 5, 514, 6, 614, 
7, 7%, 8, 8, 9, 9Y, 10, 10Y, 11 
11Y%, 12, 12Y, 13, 13Y%, and 14 
inches. Heads are 34” long. All hollow 
staybolts can be threaded upon short 
notice. 


Lewis Special conforms to A. S. T. M. 
Specification A-B4-21. Write for sam- 
ples, complete information and prices 


~-« RYERSON -~~ 
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The Standard of Honest Value 


—and the yardstick by which true tie value can be 
measured. 

The quality standard of International Ties is based upon 
rigidly enforced A. R. E. A. Tie Specifications, which 
means sound, full-sized ties, properly seasoned and 
treated with high grade creosote oil. 


So impressive and certain are these facts that every one 
contemplating the purchase of ties will do well to keep 
them clearly in mind. 


Quality ties in any quantity 
It will pay you to investigate! 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


General Offices — Galveston, Texa: 


Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas : Galveston, Texas 
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The MODEL MINE (September 24) NUMBER of 
Coal Age carries four pages about ARMCO Ingot 
Iron at the Island Creek Mines. It shows mine 
cars in use and striking photos of the ¢omparative 
durability of Ingot Iron and steel. Write for a 
reprint. * 


Mine Car Plates— 
Sheared and Punched to order 


F YOU build or repair your own ARMCO Ingot Iron will do all this at 
cars, it will pay you to carry the lowest possible cost per service- 





f 


7 
," 
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a) 2 supply of body plates on hand. year. It will cut maintenance costs 
Durable, rust-resisting, ARMCOIngot by eliminating too frequent repairs 
Iron plates can be secured on order, and replacements. 
sheared and punched to any size or 
design. You can also secure bodies of Ask us for further information about 
this iron, from leading manufacturers. this durable iron, and our special 
The reason for ARMCO Ingot Iron service on punched and sheared 


Mine cars must be sturdy. They must plates. 
stand up under the shocks of 
THE AMERICAN 


dumping, and the wear and tear (: >) 
RMCg ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


of continuous hard service. And pr 





they must resist corrosion— \V Middletown, Ohio 
withstand the steady attack of Export: The ARMCO International Corp. 
acidified mine water. Cable Address: ARMCO, Middletown 


INGOT IRON 
The Purest lron Made 





TRACE MARK 


ARMC 
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Rolled Steel Wheels 


(PATENTED) 































Greatest Resistance to Wheel Load 


STRONG LIGHT DURABLE 


Made from Single Plate 
Special Open Hearth 
Flange Steel 


Compression tests chart 
the Buda Disc Wheel as 
50% stronger than any 
other rolled (or pressed) 
steel wheel of the same 
thickness and weight. 








.M.C.B. FLANGE 





Solid Web or Disc Type 


REGULAR FEATURES 


MCB cone tread insures ease in 
rounding curves; 


DOUBLE TREAD with DI- 
RECT WEB SUPPORT maintains 
running surface in true circle indef- 
nitely. Insures long life. 


NO DENTING OR FLAT 

SPOTS. 

Web: Corrugations of unusual depth 
insure extreme resistance to 
side and vertical loads. 

Hub: Taper pressed fit to machined 
hole in web. Hot riveted. 
Bosses underneath rivet insure 


NEW FEATURES 


MCB (1 inch) flange turned over 
to considerable depth for stiffness; 


Increased thickness of flange and 
tread by special rolling process—an ex- 
clusive Buda feature; 


Smaller holes and deeper corruga- 
tions provide greater resistance to verti- 
cal and side load; 


Hubs tapered on outside to provide 
perfect fit to machined (not punched) 
hole in web; 


Hubs closely fitted to web corruga- 





tions. Eliminates strain on rivets; tight fit. 
Bosses on hubs provide flat seating No strain on rivets—perfect fit 
for rivet heads. Punched Web Type to web corrugations. 


BUDA ROLLED STEEL WHEELS are furnished for all types of 
Railroad Motor Cars, Hand and Push Cars and Velocipede Cars. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


HARVEY (fie) ILLINOIS 


30 Church Street Railway Exchange Railway Exchange 664 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
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PATENT RAIL 
BRAKE 


(FROLICH HYDRAULIC SYSTEM) 


Braking Force Regulated Automatically By Weight of Truck 









































As described in The Railway Age of October 24, 1925 


Increases the Capacity and Efficiency of Your Yards by 
Centralizing and Simplifying Control 





PROPOSALS ON APPLICATION 


W. DEDERICH 














LIMITED 
RAILWAY CONTRACTORS 
Telephone : STANLEY HOUSE Telegrams : 
Franklin 6007 Dean Stanley Street Detdid. Lnadin 
(3 lines) WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S. W. 1. 





° ENGLAND. 
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Steam Traps in service. S 
simplest and best steam tr 


JOHNS-\ 











JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 62 Large Cities For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-ManvILte Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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A Hot Box 


Costs Ten Years of Lubrication 


sn repair a single hot boxcosts — gent, sympathetic help in their 
enough to lubricate that proper application. 


journal properly for ten years. Galena knows the railroads and 


When this is considered, the effort the railroads’ problems. 
to save a few cents in first cost of 
lubricants shows itself as an un- 
profitable economy. 


Good lubrication is an insurance 
against operating losses, prestige 


and good-will losses and main. GALENA-SIGNALOILCOoO. 


tenance losses. Franklin, Pa. 


Good lubrication means not only New York Chicago 
good lubricants but also intelli- and offices in principal cities 


Galena has devoted 55 years to 
helping railroads secure good 
lubrication. 


GALENA LUBRICANTS 
® for transportation service © 
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Reduce 


Riveting Costs 


Use Ingersoll-Rand Riveting Ham- 
mers and Avoid Breakdowns, 
Delays, and Costly Repairs 


Ingersoll-Rand riveters have special al- 
loy steel barrels and heat-treated handles. 
These features eliminate breakage. The 
valves have no holes or ports to start 
checks and cracks. Handles are fastened 
to barrels by three alloy steel handle bolts 
—a construction which makes a very 
secure joint. 

Exceptional power and ease of holding 
are also big features of these hammers. 
Let us send you complete information on 
them. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY- Il BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 
Offices i» prncipal cittes the world over 


FOR CANADA REFER CANADIAN INGERSO! | BAND CO LIMITED 200 ST JAMES STREET MONTREAL QUEBEC 


Ing ersoll-Rand 
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The No. 2 ‘Bobtail: 
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Does not tie up traffic 


The No. 2 Bobtail does not tie up traffic on ad- 
jacent tracks. The amount of swing is controlled 
by adjustable stops which allow the operator’to 
work with speed and safety. He knows that through traffic will clear. 
















This bobtail crane with ample room for operator and fireman and all 
mechanism easily accessible is an innovation. You will be interested in 
studying the floor plan of this crane. Shall we send it to you? 


C-2-110 


Steam Shovels + Gas Shovels - Locomotive Cranes - Clam-shell Buckets 





NEW ane . precy CLEVEL aes * DETROIT CHICAGO 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
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Investigate— 

















Brill Gas-Electric cars are designed to meet requirements 
on short and branch lines where capacity and power are 
important factors. Equipped with a 250 Hp. engine of 
Brill design, directly connected to a 160 Kw. Generator, 
the type car illustrated leaves nothing to be desired in 
this respect. 


Just this type of self-propelled car has been sought by the 
railroads for years. In design and construction it gener- 


Power Plant: ally conforms to railroad passenger equipment, and at the 
250 Hp. Engine same time affords an opportunity to provide service on 
160 le Generator short and branch lines at a eost consistent with available 

; business. 


Investigate—we will be glad to send you complete infor- 
mation on our various types of Self-propelled Cars. 


AUTOMOTIVE CAR DIVISION 


The J. G. Brill Company 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Brill Self-Propelled Cars 
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FARLOW 


DRAFT ATTACHMENTS 





A DRAFT GEAR CROSS-HEAD 


NDER both pull and buff, the Farlow 

. Follower Block acts as a cross-head, 
transmitting all loads uniformly over the 
face of the draft gear. 


This eliminates excessive wear due to angu- 
lar closing of the gear. 


THE SYMINGTON COMPANY 


Farlow Draft Gear Attachments Gould Automatic Brake-Slack Adjuster Malleable Iron Journal Boxes 


New York Chicago Baltimore Boston Montreal 
Works: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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UNION 
CENTERING DEVICE 











An integral striking casting provided with a 
swinging carry iron. 


A weak point in car design has been corrected. The 
integral striking casting reinforces end and center sills, tying them securely 
together, preventing spreading of the center sill and cracking of striking 
castings and also provides an emergency carrier should the carry iron fail. 


a 


The automatic centering feature centers the coupler, preventing broken 
knuckles, destructive side shocks and eliminates wear on coupler shanks. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Send for circular 





Union Metal Products Company 


247 Park Avenue Montreal Railway Exchange Building Kansas City 3105S. Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK Washington ST. LOUIS Houston CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Denver 
Richmond San Francisco 
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AV JAX 


CORRUGATED DOORS 
FOR HOPPER AND GONDOLA CARS 









SHOWING HOW THE 
MARGINAL FLANGES 
OVERLAP THE 
SLOPE, SHEETS. 


AJAX CORRUGATED HOPPER DOORS, reinforced by corrugations and 
marginal flanges, stand up under severe usage, absorb sharp concentrated blows, 
retain their shape and permit the operating mechanism to close the doors prop- 
erly. Keep the car in service longer and reduce maintenance costs. 





The side and bottom marginal flanges overlap the edges of the slope sheets, and 
even though the doors are not tightly closed, prevent loss oi granular lading. 


The marginal flanges are slightly flared out so as to make the doors easy to close 
and to prevent the accumulation of acid forming deposits, and the corrugations 
are turned up and run in the direction of the load in dumping so that there are 
no pockets to collect moisture. 


THE INCREASED STIFFNESS OF CORRUGATED DOORS will hold 
them in shape long after corrosion has weakened flat plate doors to the point 
where they will give way. 














Union Metal Products Company 
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Montreal Railway Exchange Building Kansas City . 
247 Park Avenue Washington ST. LOUIS estan 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK Philadelphia Denver CHICAGO 
Richmond San Francisco 
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A differential casting with two feeders to insure freedom from shrinks and hidden defects 
In some cases the riser metal weighs twice as much as the casting and ranges from that 
extreme down to half the weight. These extra precautions to insure sound castings often 
account for the slight difference in cost between Certified Malleables and the ordinary kind. 












Plenty of Feeders 
and Risers Necessary to Produce 
Good Malleable Iron 


To many persons “Feeders and Risers’”’ are just tech- 





Certificate Holders for the Quarter 
Ending Sept. 30, 1925 


Albany Malleabie Iron Co. . . Voorheesville, N.Y. 
Albion Malleable Iron Co. . . Albion, Mich. 
American Chain Co. Bridgeport, Cona. 
American Malieable Castings Co. Marion, O. 
American Malleables Co. Lancaster, N. ¥. and Owosso, Mich, 
Badger Malleabie & Mig. Co. South Milwaukee, Wis. 













Baltimore Malleabie Iron & Stee! Casting Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Belle City Malleable Lron Co. Racine, Wis. ce cS s A 
a soreesee Sea nical foundry terms, not considered of vital importance 





Columbia Malleabie Castings Co. Columbia, Pa. 
Columbus Malleabie Iron Co., The Cotumbus, O. 





in the purchase of Malleable Iron. Yet, the difference 







Danville Malieabie Iron Co. Danville, I. 
Suen aaah eee Suyten, ©, iene, O. ant Custom, O. between good and poor malleables is often the difference 
Deviin Mig. Co., Thomas Philadelphia, Pa. 






between the adequate use and the skimping of Feeders 
and Risers. 


Eastern Malleable Iron Co., The Neugatuckt Malleable Iron 
Works, Naugatuck, Conn. Bridgeport Malleable Iron Works, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Troy Malleable Iron Works, Troy, N. ¥.; Wilmington Malleable 
Iron Works, Wilmington, Del.; Vulcan Iron Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Erie Malleable Iron Co. Erie, Pa. 

Federal Malleabie Co West Allis, Wis. 










Buyers of Certified Malleables can be reasonably 









Fort Pitt Malleabie Iron Co Pittsburgh, Pe. 

Fraser & Jones Co Syracuse, N. Y. e - a a 

Onneet Biri Ca s-ss Raie Pe sure that their castings will be sound and solid through- 
foun Sieiadite fren Go. Senta, te out, that they will be free from shrinks and hidden 









Kalamatoo Malicable Iron Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. n in a 
tact Ga C0 Laconia, NH. defects; that every casting will be malleable in fact as 
Sesion Basie toon Works wa beaten, ta well as name. 

Moline Malicabie Iron Co St. Charles, It. 





National Malicable & Stee! Castings Co., 



















"Ciena, Chenge napa nd, Taleo, 0. Lowe th For every foundry listed on this page is under the 
Guteaten ath Se Os a = exacting metallurgical supervision of the association’s 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co eee Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Rose nand Matabi ran Wort Hangrove, RI consulting engineer:—a man who guards consumers’ 
fms Meehan Found, The Chettancoge, Tens. interests by insisting that certain high standards of 
Sanrd Maina Cag Ge. tne Mant quality and uniformity must be maintained. 

ee ome. 

Sen taamhts boos Goad Oe moet Proper Risers and Feeders to prevent shrinks and 
Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co. Terre Haute, Ind. ° -— - H = 

Trenton Matai ron CF Trenton M3 hidden defects is just one of a dozen production items 
Vermin Mailesbie von Ce cscs, Maman, required by this “Sentinel of Science.” 













Warren Tool & Forge Co Warren, O. 






oc a see york, Pe AMERICAN MALLEABLE CASTINGS ASSOCIATION 





Zanesville Malleable Co Zanesville, O. 









UNION TRUST BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The 3-A Audiometer, 
a portable instrument 
weighing 22%4 pounds, 
provides the means to 
test with precision and 
simplicity the hearing of 
industrial workers. 
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360 ounces of prevention 


Defective hearing is a serious liability 
to industry and transportation. Now 
science has a preventative—the Western 
Electric 3-A Audiometer. 


This instrument is designed to deter- 
mine the fitness of men for work in 
which faulty hearing might prove dan- 
gerous to themselves and others. Quick 
and accurate tests on a uniform basis 
can be made by an operator lacking 
medical or technical training. Deception 
by the person tested is at once exposed. 


For a booklet descriptive of this im- 
portant protective device, address the 
nearest Western Electric office. 


Western EJecfric 


‘QUALITY ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
OFFICES IN 54 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 

° Edited by Roy V. Wright and R. C. Augur under the auspices of 
the American Railway Association, Division V, Mechanical. The 
standard authority on car construction, covering all modern types, 
with description and illustration of the various parts. 1150 pages, 
size 9 x 12 inches, 2848 illustrations. 1925 edition. Cloth, $8. 
Leather, $10. 


° e ° 
Locomotive Cyciopedia 
Compiled by the same editors and under the same auspices as 
“Car Builders’ Cyclopedia,” and covering its own field with equal 
thoroughness. The 1925 edition, revised and improved. 1115 pages, 
2588 illustrations. Cloth, $8. eather, $10. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia 


By E. T. Ilowson. 1926 edition. Sections cover Track, Bridges 
and Buildings, Signaling Water Service, and Wood Preservation, 
with a general section and one on catalog data. Over 1,000 pages, 
9x 12. Cloth, $8 Leather, $10. Ready December 1. 


: ’ 
Air Brake Inspector’s Handbook 
Carl O. Glenn. Air brake inspectors, freight and passenger car 
inspectors, and enginemen will find all types of disorders descri 
181 pages, 42 illustrations, cloth, 5 x 7% inches. $2.00. 


Air Brake Manual for Locomotive Geateiins 

F. Jones. Handling of brakes and road repair plainly treated, 

in a FF ae -size book, illustrated, bound in flexible imitation leather. 

Two charts showing Ww estinghouse A-1 and E-T No. 6 brake equip- 
ment free with the hook. 197 pages, 4% x 6}. ' $2.25. 


Analysis of Railroad Operations 


J. L. White, formerly assistant comptroller, U.S.R.R. Administrs- 
tion. A book the railway world has long been awaiting. It explains 
clearly the use of the elaborate railway accounts and shows how 
accounting figures can be shown to velles t accurately the efficient 
or inefficient operations cf a road as a whole or of any department. 
It is invaluable to all statisticians and analysts in the transportation, 
maintenance and mechanical departments and also to accounting 
department employees. 373 pages, illustrated, 6 x 9 inches. Price 
$4.c0. 


Biographical Directory of Railway Officials 


of America 

Brief sketches of the career of more than 5,000 officials of North 
American railways, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and of the state commissions. 717 pages, cloth, 6 x 9. Issued at 
eight-year intervals, 1922 edition. $ 


Car Lighting by Electricity 
Chas. W. T. Stuart. The only book to cover car lighting in ac- 
cordance with modern practice, and with special reference to the 
axle-generator system. 356 pages, 256 illustrations, cloth binding 
6 x 9 inches. $4. 


Handbook of Direct Currents 


K. C. Graham. A clear explanation of direct current theory 
enabling the operator of D. C. machinery to understand the whys and 
wherefores with a minimum of effert. The author was formerly 
with the Fullman Company. 162 pages, 102 illustrations, cloth. $2. 


Handbook of Railway Blacksmithing 


A. B. Clemens. A handy set of two books containing the essential 
facts of railway blacksmithing with reference to best practices, 
modern tools and - jobs. 

Two volumes, Vol. 1, 217 pages, 183 illustrations, 5 x 73% inches, $2.25. 
Vol. II, 247 Hal 212 illustrations, cloth, 5 x 7% inches, $2.25. 
Price of set $4.00. 


Laying Out for Boiler Makers and Sheet 
Metal Workers 


A practical work which describes the various problems simply and 
clearly, without going deeply into mathematics. Gives information 
as to the layout of everyday jobs, with calculations necessary to 
determine the sizes of parts, miscellaneous problems, etc. Fourth 
editions, revised and improved. 374 pages, illustrated, 9 x 12. $8. 


Locomotive and Boiler Inspectors’ Hand- 
book. 


Compiled by A. J. O'Neil. _A bock essential to every present or 
prospective locomotive and boiler inspector. It gives valuable in- 
formation in the form of questions and answers about the inspector’s 
duties—information which anyone planning to take the locomotive and 
boiler inspector’s examination should have. All Federal laws and 
Interstate Commerce Commission requirements are included. 300 
pages, 5 x 7% inches, illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 


Locomotive Valve Setting 


Jack Britton. Helpful shop hints about valve settings and 
“running engines over” for Stephenson, Walschaert and Baker gears, 
on both outside and inside admission engines. Written in everyday 
shop language by a master mechanic who was formerly an apprentice 
instructer. 192 pages, 64 illustrations, flexible imitation leather, 


5x7%. $2.56. 
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The Making of a Railroad Officer 


R. E. Woodruff, Superintendent, Erie Railroad. An interesti 
study of the human interest side of a railroad man’s job and o 
those qualities and traits which make successful railroad ellieers. 
{t ‘s the most comprehensive book cn its subject written in many 
years and reads with all the fascination of a gripping novel. 245 
pages, illustrated, 5 x 7% inches. Price, $2.00. 


Personnel Management on the Railroads 


By the Pclicyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company under the direction of Henry Bruere. A practical 
study of personnel problems on railroads based on ——— 
gathered from eight large railroads. 226 pages, illustrated, cloth 
5 x 7% inches. $2.00. 


Railroad Electrification and the Electric 


Locomotive 


Arthur J. Manson, F. E. Electrification problems and methods of 
operation, with a description of mechanical features, for men whose 
roads are wholly or partially electrified. 332 pages, 148 illustrations, 
cloth, 6 x 9. $4. 


Railroad Operation 


Ernest Cordeal. The work of the operating department explained 
from the standpoint of common sense and many years’ practical] ex 
perience. 244 pages, 26 illustrations, bound in cloth, 5 x 7}4 inches, $2. 


Railway Accounting Procedure 

1926 edition compiled by E. R. Wocdson, Secretary, Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association. The standard reference book on 
railway = ga, in a new edition enlarged one-half over the 
previous edition t is an absolute necessity to any railway account- 
ing man who has any respect for his profession and desires to pro- 
gress in it and will prove invaluable also to other accountants and 
railway workers in cther departments. 886 pages, illustrated, 6% 
x 9% inches. Price, $3.00. 


Railway Pipefitters Handbook 


Frark J. Borer. A practical book on installing, maintainin 
inspecting and supervising pipe work on the railroads, illustra 
by examples from actual practice. 212 pages, 82 illustrations, 38 
tables, 5 x 7% inches. Cloth, $2.50. 


Railway Stenographer’s Handbook 
Edwin Donovan. Gives the information as to railway usages, 
correspondence forms, etc., otherwise obtainable only by experience. 
A vocabulary of a 4 terms is included. 167 pages, illustrated, 
cloth, size 5 x 7%4 $2. 


Railways of the World 


Talbot. A fascinaticn description of the history and evolution 
of the modern railroad, with special reference to the highlights 
which have marked this momentous development. Interesting 
reading from a lay standpoint, authoritative enough to satisfy 
the most critical ra:lroad man. 

Two volumes (Not a separately) profusely illustrated, richly 
bound, 728 pages, 8% x 10%. Price of set, $10.00 


Rights of Trains 
Harry W. Forman. Complete analysis of Standard Code Rules in 
the form of lectures, questions and answers. A new revision of a 
standard book. 625 pages, 135 illustrations, cloth, 5 x 7%4 inches. $3. 


Roadway and Track 
W. F. Rench. A standard authority on track work, that has helped 
many section foremen to handle routine and special problems in 
accordance with the best practice, as the auther learned it in many 
years’ service with the Pennsylvania. 226 pages, 44 illustrations, 
bound in cloth, 6 x 9 inches. $3.50. 


Simplified Curve and Switch Work 


W. F. Reach. New third edition. Written to make track calcula- 
tions easier by restating problems in terms of simple arithmetic. 
String lining and tape line layout are clearly explained. 204 pages, 
24 diagrams, cloth, pocket size. 


Study of the Locomotive Boiler 
Lawford H. Fry. Describes the combustion process, shows how to 
compute efficiency, heat halance, etc. The author is an internation- 
ally known authority. 151 pages, 82 tables and diagrams, cloth 
binding. 6 x 9. $4.00 


Telegraphy and Telephony with Railway 


Applications 

Chas. Stanley Rhoads, E. E. The fundamentals of telegraphy and 
telephony, with the metkeds of operation, engineering and practices 
used in their application to railway service. 486 pages, 139 illustra- 
tions, cloth, 5 x 7%. $3. 


United States Safety Appliances 
H. S. Brautigam. Much information hitherto unavailable, with the 
rest usually found in books on safety appliances for all classes of 
rolling stock. The author was formerly chief Safety Appliance 
Inspector, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Vest pocket size, 232 
pages, 46 figures, heavy paper cover. $1. 
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In All Weathers 


No need for a man to “watch his step” on a car equipped with Irving 
Safkar Runway—the all-steel runway with the permanent in-built 
safety footing. It never gets slippery—even with oil, grease, water or 
snow upon it. Wear will not destroy its foot-gripping surface. 
Economical? Yes! Its first cost is moderate—and there are no after- 
costs, no up-keep, no maintenance. And this is true of all the Irving 
Safkar Products, which mean added safety to railroad men and lower 
maintenance for the owners. 


Write for the “Safkar” Circular 33. 


IRVING [RON WORKS GO. 


‘LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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HE shops that make the worst show- 

ing in cost of repairs still have a 
bright spot ahead. When they are re- 
equipped they'll show the biggest 
savings. 


The money invested in Bullard 
Vertical Turret Lathes, by the nature of 
the machine, will probably make a bigger 
saving over a wider field of application, 
and so in re-equipping for greater 
economy Vertical Turret Lathes are the 
first thought. 


BULLARD 
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Refrigerator 
“mas”  Self-LocKing 
Door Hinge: - 


Union Railway Eauipt. Co. 
MSCORMICK BLDG. CHICAGO 
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Machines 


Power is applied with Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings in electric motors. Power is carried 
on Timken Bearings in shaft hangers and pil- 
low blocks. Power is at work in Timken- 
equipped machinery of every sort. 


Along the whole path of production Industry 
economizes with Timken Bearings. They re- 
move the drain of excess friction. Starting and 
running load is less. Lubrication becomes a 
petty item. Output is increased and improved. 


Basic charges also shrink. Lighter power units 
and lighter belts are possible. Depreciation is 


halted by the faultlessly preserved position of 
Timken-mounted shafts, gears, and pulleys. 
Replacement is postponed by the extreme en- 
durance of special Timken steel. 


Throughout industry Timkens are used more 
and more extensively. In every type of plant 
Timkens can be used more and more inten- 
sively — for economical prime power, for 
economical power transmission, for employ- 
ing power economically in every type of me- 
chanical equipment. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN ::;.: BEARINGS 
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We Also Manufacture 
Axles 
Boiler Tubes 


Car Underframes 


and Trucks 
Car Wheels 
Frogs and Switches 
Rails and Accessories 


RAILWAY AGE 


CAMBRIA 
STEEL CARS 


FREIGHT 
JERVICE 


Include 


GONDOLA, HOPPER, BALLAST 
TANK, FLAT, COKE, BOX 
AND SPECIAL TYPES 






We will gladly pre- 
pare specifications 
and estimates for 
cars to meet your 

requirements 


Send us your 


inquiries 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Cleveland 


District Offices 
Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 
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Final Inspection 
(No. 8 of a Series) 


After finishing the manufacturing 
operations, before being sent to the 
warehouse, each Gary Wrought 
Steel Wheel is given a final inspec- 
tion which consists of a complete 
and very careful examination of 
each wheel. This work is per- 
formed by a thoroughly trained or- 
ganization, directed by men of long 
experience in the production of 
wrought steel wheels. Each wheel 
is examined in detail for any evi- 


dence of steel defects. The ma- 
chined tape size is stenciled on the 
wheel, and it is then ready for ap- 
plication on an order, or to be 
placed in stock. 

The rigid care exercised in every 
detail of the several operations of 
forging, rolling and machining and 
the unusually careful inspections 
are the factors responsible for the 
Multiplied Mileage found in Gary 
Wrought Steel Wheels. 
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Hlinois Steel Company 


General Offices, 208 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Hlinots 
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In Car Building or Repairing 
RALSTON SERVICE 


INSURES 
MANY IMPORTANT ECONOMIES 


MANY distinctive economies are being reflected daily in the operating and 
4 maintenance costs of freight train cars rebuilt under the Ralston plan. 
Elimination of unnecessary weight lessens the cost per train mile. Strengthening 
of weak features of original construction and proper distribution of weight 
minimizes wear and results in longer car life with less attention and fewer 
replacements. 
















The surprising thing about Ralston Service is that cars needing any great amount 
of repairing can be practically rebuilt at the Ralston plant for almost the same 
money it would cost to make major repairs in the railroad shop—the big 
difference is that a Ralston rebuilt car will often give longer and more satisfactory 
service than the original car. 


Each year more railroads are getting better acquainted with Ralston—it pays. 


THE RALSTON STEEL CAR CO. 


COLUMBUS OHIO 
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ANOTHER BIG JOB 
DONE THE SAFE AND 
ECONOMICAL WAY 


HIRTY Extension Side Dump Cars 
are executing important rip-rapping 
work without interruptions to traffic on 
New York Central main line. 
Dependability coupled with low cost of 
operation are assured on this job 
because— 
The cars dump safely any size rock the 
shovels can load. 
The heavily loaded cars are hauled 
safely at regular train speeds. 
The cars dump quickly and positively— 
an important factor when working on 
busy main lines. 
The down turning door feature assures 
the free and therefore safe discharge of 
the loads and chutes them clear of the 
track. 


CLARK CAR COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 122S. Michigan Ave. Rialto Building 


Extension Side Dump Cars 
Air Operated 
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St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. No. 4149 


Equipped with our 


Rolled steel smoke box rings 
Rolled steel engine truck wheels 
Steel driving axles 
Steel connecting rods 
Steel wrist pins 
Steel engine truck axles 
Steel castings 
Malleable iron castings 


S 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO HOUSTON, TEXAS RiCHMOND, VA. BOSTON PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ST.LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL, MINN LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
WORKS: BURNHAM, PA. 
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A DOUBLE HIT 
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Any railroad scores two vitally important hits 
whenever it specifies 


DRY LADING ALL-STEEL ROOFS 


One is due to the material of which the roof 
is made, and the other is due to its mechanical 
construction. 


All Dry Lading roofs are made of '1«-inch steel 
plates, spelter-coated. They do not rust. 


Each section of the roof is so connected with 
adjacent sections, with the ridge, carlines and 
purlines, as to yield to the movement of the 
car re in running over uneven 
track. 


It yields just enough that these racking move- 
ments do not impair the weatherproof quality 
of the roof. 


fluTCHINs CR [Q00FING COMPANY 
ETROIT ICHIGAN 
Established 1880 
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100 Car Train containing 7,640,000 Apples 





hauled by a Booster Mikado 


The GREAT NORTHERN 


Making Operating Records 


Boosters Help Locomotive Performance 


wo to the fore in the splendid 
operating records being made by 
American railroads stands the Great 
Northern. 


Among their recent achievements is a 
continuous run of 1,783 miles from 
Seattle to St. Paul in 52 hours, 32 
minutes. Turning around in a few 
hours the same locomotive started West 
on the fast mail and travelled the 
1,793 miles back to Seattle in 47 hours, 
10 minutes. The total distance of 
3,576 miles was covered at an average 
speed of 35.98 miles per hour. 


Another unusual record is pictured 


above where Booster Mikado 2121 is 
hauling 100 cars of apples, 764 boxes 
to the car, 100 apples to the box, 
7,640,000 apples in all. The Booster 
assists in starting this train and helps 
at critical points on the road. 


Such remarkable operating perform 
ances are made possible by modern 
locomotives equipped with Locomotive 
Boosters. 


The Great Northern has a_ iarge 
number of Locomotive Boosters in 
operation, speeding train movement 
and reducing operating costs. 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 


New York 


Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco Montreal 








La Prairie 
» WINNIPEG 
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Large Grate Areas Produce More Steam 
From the Same Amount of Coal 


Road Tests Under Normal Operating Conditions of Two Boilers. 
One with 100 square feet of Grate and One with 66.4 square feet of Grate 




















240 Pounds Pressure 
POUNDS OF STEAM PRODUCED 
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41,200 
( - 43,000 
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66. 
4 Square Feet ba 
pie rig The efficiency of the steam generating plant 
“* 900 ran from 72.75% to 89.51%, the average of 
ante > all runs being 80.5% .... This high average 
: a was the direct result of large grate area and 
6,000 Dy, firebox and the boiler equipment. 
6,500 


MR. F. A. BUTLER 
Superintendent Motive Power & Rolling Stock 


BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD | 
"4 





Railway Age, Sept. 12th, 1925 
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One Road Uses 


Twice As Many New Boiler Tubes 


As Its Neighbor 


WO well known roads, operating in the same 
locality, have accurate records of their boiler 
tube service over a number of years. 


With feed water conditions practically equal, one 
road used 28 new tubes per locomotive per year. The 
other road used only 10 new tubes per locomotive per 
year! 


There was a reason for the second road’s smaller tube 
requirements—they used Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes. 
For longer tube service, less frequent replacements 
and fewer idle locomotive hours, specify longer-last- 
ing, corrosion-resisting Charcoal Iron Parkesburg 
Tubes. 


If you are not now using Charcoal Iron Tubes 
try a few sets of Parkesburgs. 


The Parkesburg [ron Company 
Parkesburg, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 30 Church Street — Boston, Oliver Building 
Cleveland, 840 Rockefeller Building — Chicago, Fisher yy 
Philadelphia, Commercial Trust Building — St. Louis, Security Building 
San Francisco, Rialto Building — Montreal, New Birks Building 
St. Paul, 906 Merchants Bank Building 
EXPORT AGENTS 


Wonham, Bates & Goode Trading Corporation, New York 
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Judging The Future By The Past 





At a meeting of the Steel & Iron Institute on October 23rd, its president, 
Judge Gary, said in part as follows: 


“I tell you we are on the verge of a great era of prosperity. Before 
another meeting of this institute you will not have to go after orders 
—you will be turning away business.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Later in his speech he also said, 


“Our industry has always been known as the barometer of trade; 
and that statement is probably justified.” 


Such words from Judge Gary indicate that prophetic vision which has char- 
acterized all of his utterances on business in the past. 


They can hardly be discounted now—they should not be ignored. 


With so much depending on prompt and efficient distribution in the trans- 
portation problems just ahead, the situation presents a serious responsibility, 
and yet a rare opportunity, to the railroads. 


A responsibility, to handle promptly and well a large and steadily increas- 
ing volume of business which will be offered. 


An opportunity, to provide ample power for all future requirements now, 
when facilities, labor and materials are available which guarantee prompt and 
low cost delivery. 


Buying locomotives now will not only make for transportation progress, 
but will deliver the economy of a productive investment in the near future. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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75% Cut Off 


Or the cut off that will insure maximum tonnage with minimum 
fuel consumption on any given locomotive or class of locomotives, 
is possible with the Barco Power Reverse Gear because the Barco 
Gear is not held in position by balanced pressure, and will hold the 
position for which it is set, regardless of the air supply, or even without 
any air whatever. 





For 
detailed 
description 
q see 
LOCOMOTIVE 
CYCLOPEDIA 
. Edition 


—! 





TS gear is held in position by an alloy steel worm and gear, 
effecting a considerable saving in air, usually consumed by air 
balanced gears to maintain the point of cut off. Due to the fact that 
it unfailingly maintains the exact position indicated by the quadrant 
lever, the engine man feeling assured of this will work his engine in 
the closest and most economical point of cut off, without fear of 
the valve motion working into back up position. 


We will be glad to furnish information in support of these statements. 


Barco Manufacturing Co. 


1801 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Il. 


In Canada In Canada 
Montreal-Toronto THE HOLDEN CO., LTD. Winnipeg- Vancouver 


Barco Power Reverse Gear 
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THE 


BALDWIN 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 

















Construction No. 58,727 








PHILADELPHIA 


1831—1925 
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WABCO > the super Packing Cup 


WWAB COW 


aH 
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a NO CYLINDER LEAKAGE 
a 3 E es) SINCE WABCO CAME 
Cre a \<~ WABCO’S Sterling _perfor- 
mance has won it the endorse- 
ment of Air Brake maintenance 
men as the SUPER Brake .Cylin- 
der packing Cup. 

Brake Cylinder leakage from 
ordinary causes is eliminated 
when Wabco Cups are used, be- 
cause ORDINARY CAUSES have 
no effect on Wabco! 

Wabco Cups retain their effi- 
ciency under all temperatures 
encountered in train operation, 
and are water and oilproof. They 
give immeasurably longer service 
than the usual grade of packing 
cups. And while giving longer 
service they give BETTER 
SERVICE! 

















WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co. 


€) General Office and Works, Wilmerding,Pa. 
New York Washington Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Sanfrancisco 
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Make your old motive power 
earn more revenue! 


You don’t need to wait until new locomotives 
can be purchased to realize the benefits of 
mechanical firing. 




















Without disturbing the normal arrangement of 
grate or fire door, or requiring special preparation, 
any locomotive now in service can be readily 


equipped with the DUPLEX STOKER. 


Fuel may then be continuously supplied to the, 

8,000 of our entire grate surface uniformly, at the rate of com- 

Stokers in Service, bustion, so as to maintain a bright, thin, clean fire, 
6,300 of them : ° 

Baslenes and the locomotive can be worked to full capacity. 

This permits the hauling of heavier tonnage trains 


ISTER ° ° 
> and the making of better time over the road. 


Many railroads have revitalized their old motive 
power by installing Duplex Stokers, thereby increas- 
ing the tonnage ratings of the locomotives 15 to 

rate 30%. The additional revenue thus produced has 
paid for the Stoker in a few trips. Since then it has 
been all profit. 


LOCOMOTIVE STOKER CO. 


Manufacturers of Duplex Stokers, Elvin Shovel Type Stokers, 
Mechanical Coal Pushers 


Main Office and Works—30 General Robinson Street, West, 
Northside, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Westinghouse Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Railway ExchangeBldg. 


150 Broadway 1329 “E” St., N. W. 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
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Electrification. levels 
the Maltrata Incline 


The Maltrata Incline, which was one of the most 
remarkable feats of railroad engineering in North 
America, is now operated electrically. Many sharp 
curves—12 to 15 degrees—and unusual grades charac- 
terize this Division of the Mexican Railway which rises 
4000 feet in only 30 miles, with ruling grade 4.7%. 


General Electric furnished all the equipment necessary 
for this initial electrification, for which the 3000-volt 
D-C, System was selected. 


The operating results—costs lowered, tonnage increased, 
schedules shortened—have even exceeded expectations. 
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ULSON 


In Use Onj2 


701 Locomotives Equippedl' 
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‘| E fact that 701 locomotives have been equipped with Hulson 
Grates up to November 1, 1925, proves beyond the shadow 
of doubt that they fill the need today for efficient grate service. 
They have materially lowered maintenance cost, reduced fuel con- 
sumption, and are responsible in a large measure for the success of 
extended locomotive runs. 


reduction in maintenance cost. Several roads report a saving 
of 75% in grate upkeep since their application. One large Class I 
road reports that in thirty shoppings of Hulson equipped locomo- 
tives, grate repairs average $3.19 per engine against a former 
average cost of $32.74 per engine. 


Hulson Grates are designed to give 70% additional air space over 
the ordinary grate. This feature insures proper combustion, 
cleaner fires, and more efficient locomotive performance, all of 
which leads to a reduction in fuel consumption. A leading railroad 
reports that in one year, Hulson Grates have resulted in a fuel 
saving of $113,112.00. 





The easy rolling action of Hulson Grates together with the 
efficient combustion obtained, lead several roads to make tests with 
the purpose in view of extending locomotive runs. One road 
after a test run of 2,645 miles, without cleaning the fire, entered 
into a program of extended locomotive runs, which resulted in 
releasing 30 locomotives from 50 trains. 


| The loose finger feature of Hulson Grates insures a substantial 


Hulson Grate| 
Keokuk, I 
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ni21 Railroads © 
ed/l650 Sets Ordered 


HE fact that 1,650 sets of Hulson Locomotive Grates have 

been ordered prove that their merits have met with recogni- 
tion and that they meet the requirements for higher locomotive 
efficiency. The ever increasing orders for Hulson Grates for use 
on new power, stationary boilers and locomotives already in 
service, necessitated enlarging our facilities to insure increased 
production. 


Roads that have come to know the economies effected by Hulson 
Grates, specify them on all new equipment. To date 145 sets 
have been furnished the builders for application on new locomo- 
tives. They can also be applied through the firebox door, to any 
style of grate arrangement in a few hours, either in your round- 
house or back shop. 


Another problem that is met by Hulson Grates is the Standardiza- 
tion of parts and the reduction of stock carried. The number of 
grate castings necessary is reduced 50% when Hulson Grates are 
made standard equipment. Roads that use them on their locomo- 
tives also use them in their boiler rooms and power plants, there 
being 2,000 sets in use at the present time. 


Our enlarged Foundry and Assembling Plant put into operation 
August 15, 1925, is modern in every respect and is equipped for 
the exclusive manufacture of Hulson locomotive and stationary 
boiler grates, on a production basis. Our trained Engineering and 
Service Department is at your service and will gladly assist you 
in obtaining Hulson Grate economy. Further information will 
be sent interested officials upon request. 


2a} Company, Inc. 
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Stripping Ingot 
Mou:.ds at the 
Central Steel 


ad Co.'s Plant 
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Metallurgical Help Without Charge 


F you have a problem in locomotive steels tnat 

baffles you, we will place at your disposal 
our staff of metallurgical experts, practical steel 
men and chemical and physical laboratories 
unsurpassed in America—and we will render 
this assistance without charge. The answer 
to your problem may be found in one of the 
Agathon Alloy Steels we have in daily produc- 
tion. If not, a special analysis of steel will be 
formulated to meet your individual require- 
ments. Avail yourself of this assistance. It 
means no obligation on your part. 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio 





We have daily produc- 
tion in all kinds of 
Agathon Alloy Steels 
such as— 


Nickel, Chrome-Nickel, 
UMA, Molybdenum, 
Chrome-Molybdenum, 
Nickel - Molybdenum, 
Vanadium, Chrome- 
Vanadium, Chromium, 
etc. 


Deliveries in Blooms, 
Billets, Slabs, Hot 
Rolled, Heat Treated, 
and Cold Drawn Bars, 
Hot Rolled Strips, etc. 


AGATHON 


ALLOY STEELS 
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WORTHINGTON Two- 
stage FEATHER (Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off.) Valve Compressor 
for Heavy Duty with Direct 
Motor Drive. 





The FEATHER Valve 
with cover removed. 





The relation of dollars to temperature 





N the average railroad shop the demand for air 
is seldom constant for any period of time. It 
may vary back and forth from 25 per cent to over 
100 per cent of full capacity throughout the entire 
working day; and the compressor that can furnish 
cool air at partial capacity will have the greatest 
operating success, 

With the new type of variable capacity control 
on the two-stage Worthington FEATHER Valve 
Compressor the temperature under light 
load is actually less than under full load. 
Consider what this means besides power con- 
sumption proportioned to the demand for air. 
It means less current per cubic foot of air 
delivered, less danger of carbonized oil under 
valve elements, better lubrication—in_ short, 
it means cheaper air. 


Now add this advantage to the other excellent 
features of the Worthington Compressor : — 

The FEATHER Valve shown in the insert. 
These light steel strips have a long life. They are 
quickly replaceable at a cost of a few cents. 

Water-jackets designed to allow ample circula- 
tion and easy access for removing scale. 

Full quarter-box bearings with provision 
against misalignment of shaft when taking up 
wear. 

Forced-feed lubrication of cylinders. 

Worthington FEATHER Valve heavy duty 
Compressors are arranged for belt or direct-con- 
nected motor drive. For those who prefer steam 
drive we recommend our highly economical uni- 
flow unit. 






ees 
















WORTHINGTON PUMPano MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


WORTHINGTON 


WORTHINGTON PUMP anp MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 Broadway, New York City 


) Please send me bulletin L538A describing Motor Driven Compressor. 


] Please send me bulletin L542 describing the FEATHER (Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off.) Valve Uniflow Compressor. 
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This Pacific, one of an order 
of twelve for a mid-western 
road, has 23% greater tractive 
effort than the road’s previous 
locomotives of the same type. 
Yet driver weight is only 1% 
greater, and the increase in 
















the total locomotive weight, 
only 6%. 


Can You Get 





Send for a copy of 
“Vanadium Steel in 
New Locomotives”, 
containing illustrations 
of 58 locomotives. 
These locomotives, built 
for 33 roads, represent 
orders totaling 1028 
locomotives equipped 
with Carbon- Vanadium 
Forgings or Vanadium 
Steel Frames. 


VANADIUM STEELS 


for strength, toughness and durability 


Greater Tractive Effort— 
and Still Keep Within Weight Limits? 


PERATING officials are calling for new 


power of greater tractive effort. 


To supply the additional power without addi- 
tional excessive weight is the problem of the 
locomotive designer. 


By careful design, and the use of lighter-section 
forgings of Carbon-Vanadium Steel, many 
locomotive designers are solving the problem. 


Recently, twelve new Pacifics were built for a 
mid-western road, with 23% greater tractive 
effort than previous locomotives of the same 
class. Yet, the increase in driver weight was 
only 1%, and in the total locomotive weight, 
only 6%. 1,343 pounds were saved per loco- 
motive, principally through the use of Carbon- 
Vanadium Steel in a number of important 
forgings. 


If you are interested in reducing locomotive 
weight, ask us to send you data on weight- 
savings that Carbon-Vanadium has _ helped 
to effect. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
120 Broadway Book Bldg. 
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Candidates, like those shown above, have been converted 
to superheated steam operation. This has resulted in keep- 
ing many of the smaller ones in service, that otherwise 
would have been displaced owing to heavier duty require- 
ments. 


There are yet many very promising candidates in service 
that will meet requirements for years to come —if revital- 
ized with superheaters. 


Any of those old locomotives on your road, even if they 
are good for only two years more service, are candidates 
for superheaters. 


Are those candidates on your program for superheaters? 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
17 pono ane oo" on eaninn 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


FEED WATER HEATERS SUPERHEATERS EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS 
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This Stoker 
Lightens the Trailer Axle Load 


ITHOUT weakening a Only 2,464 pounds of the Stoker 
single part, the DUPONT- remain on the locomotive proper. 


SIMPLEX TYPE “B” STOKER 


takes 1,709 pounds off the trailer Where the load on the trailer axle 


approaches the permissible limit, 


_ the DUPONT-SIMPLEX TYPE “B” 
This is accomplished by mounting STOKER avoids the necessity 
the Stoker engine on the tender of skimping either in equipment or 
instead of on the locomotive frame. size of parts. 


Standard Stoker Company, Inc. 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. duPont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
Foundries and Works, Erie, Pennsylvania 


DUPONT-SIMPLEX TYPE “B” STOKER 
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HUNT-SPILLER 
Gun IRON 


Insures Economical Operation 


ONGER runs and less time in the shop is the 
new schedule upon which the locomotive 
must be put to work. 















New records for low cost operation already 
established, prove that this is without question 
a one of the most progressive steps yet under- 
*) a taken by the railroads. 







= 

a That the success of this move depends in a 
Z large degree upon wearing materials is an indis- 
puted fact—that Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron then 
becomes an economical necessity is acknowl- 


edged by over 80% of the leading railroads. 









Is your road on the list? 















iia - " eo 

Hunt-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 

WF B.leach Res. & Gsere. Migs. a ld. G. Wweas 3 ise Presider 
oat > 

; Office & Works 

383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 






Canadian Representative: Canuck Supply Co., Ltd., 371 Aqueduct Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Department: International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, NY. 
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Mail the Coupon Now 


Y clipping and mailing the coupon 

attached you can obtain the 1925 
edition of a standard book of car informa- 
tion—a book which will supply you with 
vital information on all kinds of cars, 
parts, appliances, specifications, rulings 
and regulations. Every railroad man who 
works with cars, needs this practical in- 
formation; those who own the “Car 
Builders’ Cyclopedia” enjoy it in a con- 
cise form, easily referred to, readily ap- 
plicable to their own needs. 


Classified Information at Your 
Finger Tips 


The “Car Builders’ Cyclopedia” in the 
1925 edition has been rearranged and 
amplified to make it the most up-to-date 
and most usable car book available to the 
busy railroad man. Indexed and classified 
in sections to make reference easy it has 
become the executive’s efficient assistant. 
It is a time saver, a doubt remover, a 
positive assurance of accuracy in all mat- 
ters dealing with cars. 


A Complete Authentic Guide 


“COUPLE UP” 


NOW, to this inexhaustible supply of car information. | 
answer to all problems concerning rolling stock. | 


CAR 
BUILDERS’ 
cyYOOPEDIA 





The “Car Builders’ Cyclopedia” is published under 
the auspices of the A. R. A. Division V, Mechanical, 
and is therefore accurate and thoroughly reliable. 

Compiled by competent editors, it furnishes com- 
plete information of a practical nature on the subject 
of modern rolling stock. Hundreds of diagrams and 
drawings illustrate various types of cars and car parts. 
Appliances and A. R. A. specifications are described 
fully, while repairs and repair equipment are covered 


in appropriate sections. 





SrmMONS-BoaRDMAN PusLisuinc Company, 
Book Department, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for 7 days’ free examination the Car Builders’ Cyclo- 
pedia in the binding I have checked. 
[] Cloth ..... $8.00 
[) Leather ... 10.00 
I will either send payment after one week or return the book in good 
condition. 
 trrebeandavdwuner’ en HbNa WER Re ea Nod OWED ROR Dee RaReae sek 
A dd FORD SHKSHEESSSSHHHHHHEESHEHSECESH SHOES ESOS HSE HESESEESHOSESEESCOESES 
Peadevesteteduws , P0ds GEER 0600S 9s ONE wEKeEeReSeeene 
Pes adeekedkese 64606 d eben oe waneedta dee deeneeieseesesus 


Have a ready 








Contents of This Volume 


Definitions Couplers and Draft 
Freight Cars, Domestic Gears 
Passenger Train Cars, Ajir Brakes and 
Domestic Signals 
Freight Car Construc- Brake Gear 
tion Safety Appliances 
Passenger Car Con- Miscellaneous Equip- 
struction and Equip- ment 
ment Railway Service Cars 
Passenger Train Foreign and Industrial 
Lighting Cars 
Passenger Train Heat- Materials 


ing and Ventilation Car Repairs 
Car Trucks Indexes 


Let us place this book on your desk 
—Now 


We want you to examine this volume 
now. Let us forward you a copy on ap- 
proval, for examination—for a severe 
practical test. Use the book for a week, 
test its value to you from a practical 
angle. If you do not find it the most ex- 
haustive compilation of up-to-date data 
on cars that has crossed your desk, you 
are privileged to return it at our expense. 
Otherwise, mail us the price of the bind- 
ing you have selected. Invest a 2c. stamp 
today in mailing the coupon attached. 





A Library of Car Data 


The “Car Builders’ Cyclopedia” in itself 
is equal to a library of car literature. Rail- 
road men who previously have relied upon 
catalogs, booklets, etc., for their car informa- 
tion will appreciate this handy book in 
which the complete, up-to-date contents is 
logically arranged to make reference the 
matter of only a few minutes work. 

The “Car Builders’ Cyclopedia” is the 
railroad man’s insurance of a complete, ac- 
curate knowledge of rolling stock. 





In One Volume 








34 Victoria Street 
' ondon, S. W. 1 


1150 pages, 2848 illustrations, 
9x12 inches, Cloth, $8; Leather, $10. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


Book Department 


30 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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MORGAN 


STEAM DROP HAMMERS 


800 POUNDS TO 16000 POUNDS CAPACITY 

























Hammers 
built for The Transue-Williams Steel Forging Corporation, Alliance, Ohio 


Morgan 6000 pound Steam Drop Hammer. One of the 28 Morgan Drop 


Morgan is the pioneer steam hammer builder and 
has been building steam hammers of all types and 
sizes for more than 50 years. These hammers are 
conspicuous in forging plants throughout the indus- 


long experience, skilled workmen, highest quality 
materials and thoroughly modern shop equipment. 
Morgan Steam Hammers are made in a wide variety 
of types, sizes and capacities to meet every require- 









ment, and are equipped with the old reliable slide 
valve which is famous for its steam economy. 


try, where they are giving universal satisfaction. 
Morgan’s hammer success is the direct result of 


The Morgan Engineering Co. 


Alliance, Ohio 


Designers, Manufacturers and Contractors New York 
Electric Traveling Cranes, Rolling Mill Machinery 120 Broadway 
Chicago Ordnance, Steel, Shipbuilding and Forging Plants Complete Pittsburgh 
122 So. Michigan Ave. Rock Crushers, Special Machinery for Any Purpose Oliver Bldg. 
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CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 


\\CENTURY/ _ 
PRESERVED WwooD 















Specialty 











Creosote Furnishing cross tiles, 
switch ties, poles and 
lumber for railroads 

Treatment E - and industrial plants. 
‘ Every industrial plant 
bed . 3 and railroad should use 
Zine hy * treated material for thelr 
ae tracks and wood struc- 
Treatment tures, which wil! reduce 


maintenance charges and 
help conserve our forests. 


CROSS TIES 
AND TIMBER 


Operating Plants: Pittsburgh Wood Preserving Co., Adelaide, Pa. Ohio Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Orrville Ohio. Michigan Wood Preserving Co., Reed City, Mich. New 
England Wood Preserving Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Offices: 1053 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 618 Chamber-Commerce Bldg.,'Boston, Mass. 


























Side view of 50-Ton Composite Box Car, A.R.A. design, built for Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
ron & Railroad Co.—Fairfield Car Works. 


All-Steel Freight Cars Composite 








STEEL CASTINGS - FORGINGS - PRESSINGS 
Axles—Car Parts—-Car Repairs 





Tennessee Coal, [ron & Railroad Company 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
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North Coast 
Limited 
Northern Pacific 

Railway 


—“on time!” 


Train crews take just pride in seeing “On time” 
chalked on the boards of stations all along the 
line. They may be proud of their trains in 
other ways—the comfort and service provided 
passengers, the elegance of appointments—but 
punctuality, keeping to schedule, comes first. 


So with our service to railroads when it comes 
to chain. We believe we make the best chain 
that railroads can buy—their patronage overa 
period of many years certainly proves they 
have not found any better. But—we, too, take 
pride in promptness of delivery. And that’s 
just as important to railroads as punctuality 
to passengers. Remember this when you want 
chain in a hurry. Specify ““ACCO.”’ 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


wants fates Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, 
iladelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


‘ACCO" CHAIN 


5SO 





Winding Shaft Chain 
Seal Pin Chain 
Sling Chain 


Door Operating Chain 
End Door Chain 
Switch Chain 


Safety Chain cout Cy Brake Chain 


tor your sakty 


— and continuous Chain for other railroad uses 
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Great Southern’s History-making Reforestation Operations Assure Our Trade a Supply 
in Perpetuity 





stringers, ties and Railway 
Lumber for every require- 

ment, can be quickly pro- 
duced to special order at BOGALUSA, 
in strict accord with the rigid specifica- 
tions of the A. R. E. A., the A. S. T. M. 
and the FACTORY MUTUALS. The 
exact personal attention that marks the 
filling of your orders to Great Southern 
is an integral part of the satisfaction- 
guaranty impiled by the BOGALUSA 
Trade-mark by which you identify every 
stick or bundle. 


CAPACITY 1,000,000 FEET DAILY—WITH- 
OUT STRAIN OR HASTE 








Immediate and Accurate Response to All Inquiries 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., Bogalusa, Louisiana 


BOGALWSA 


Trade-mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 
“Not only the largest, but the best organized, saw-mill operation in the U. S$.” 
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A. R. A. Standard “‘D”’ 
Couplers 


Pitt Couplers 
Penn Couplers 
for Cars and Locomotives 





] 








Pitt Pivoted and ‘‘D”’ 
Couplers 


designed especially for 
rg A a a = hs Passenger Train Cars 


The McConway & Torley Company 


48th St. & A. V. Ry., Arsenal Station 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Price 
Cleaning 9 


The price you pay for a cleanser 
is only a part of the total price 
of cleaning. How far will it go? 
How much labor is required to 
use it? These are important 
questions. 




















Coro-Noleum, for cleaning and 


= A he same tim 8 | 
ene 0 he ee See “AMERICAN” LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


further and saves labor. 


the big railroads of the country TURN ON A TRUE ROLLER BEARING 


use it constantly. Try it “ the ietieian 20 : , : . ee Sa 

. larg- ontras € common practice of mounting the revolving deck o 
word and sapien se the g locomotive cranes on six little wheels running on an open track 
est and most responsible concern with the true roller bearing on which the machinery deck of 
“AMERICAN” Locomotive Cranes revolves. The weight of the 


its kind. 
of its deck and the load being handled is carried on 20 conical steel rollers. 
No load falls on the roller axles. The only purpose of the axles is 
to keep the rollers evenly spaced around the circle. The Roller Path 
System is fully enclosed, reducing wear and friction to the vanishing 


point. Write for catalog. 


a i 
cor? DISINFECTING CO. AMERICAN : 


RAILROAD DEPT. 
RAILWAY EXCH. BLDG. CHICAGO HOIST & DERRICK Co. 
Saint Paul. Minn. 
New York .Chicago , Pittsburgh . Seattle .New Orleans. 
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Hayward Buckets 





CLAM SHELL 





ELECTRIC MOTOR 
BUCKETS 





Handle snow at very low cost 
Hayward Snow Buckets have proper weight, plenty 
of strength and ample closing power to DIG IN = 
and NOT SLIDE OVER the icy slopes of frozen Aya 

oe 


ORANGE PEEL 
BUCKETS 


-_ 
Wi) 


snow piles. 
This new Hayward Bucket will do your heaviest 


snow handling work at very low cost. Furthermore, COUNTERWEIGHT 
it is quickly converted into a standard Clam Shell — 
Bucket—a two purpose bucket, with a year ’round 

usefulness. » 


Write today for the ‘‘whole story’? pamphlet. It 4N 
pictures applications and describes the convertible 
feature of this newest accomplishment of Hayward 
Engineers. DRAG 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY si 


46 Dey St., New York, N. Y. in 


Builders of Ciam and Coal Handling 








Shelli, Orange Peel, He +5 | Machinery; Auto- 
Drag Line ana t Y matic Take-Up 
Electric Motor it. \ Reels; Counter- ‘que Exceuaons 
Buckets; Dredg- Ww weight Drums. AND OREDGES 
ing, Excavating An¥CO—— 3245-Y 





A prominent engineer (name on request), a few days 
ago, wound up a letter to us with—“This is the kind of 
service that means satisfaction to us and success to you.” 


Compared to some movie star with a sprained wrist, 
this may not be thrilling “news,” but when, day after 
day, we receive similar reports in one form or another, 
doesn’t such progress become genuine, vital NEWS? 


The DEARBORN story of scientific feed water treat- 
ment, based upon laboratory analysis and control is 
real news. If you do not understand every phase of 
DEARBORN service, write us so that we may acquaint 
you in detail. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(Established 1887) 


310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


299 Broadway 
New York 














Men Who Know 
Do Better Work— 
Draw Better Pay 


United States Safety Appliances 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 


i 





This book will help you do better work—fit you for 
better pay. It contains the latest amendments and rul- 
ings on the Standard Safety Appliances for all classes 
of Cars and Locomotives. It is profusely illustrated 
with full page drawings—shows the correct legal appli- 
cation with the law preceding each drawing. 


Approved by M. C. B. Association 


It has been approved by The Master Car Builders’ 
Asociation and should be in the hands of every Super- 
intendent of Motive Power, Master Mechanic, Car 
Foreman, Inspector and Repairman. 

Bound in Leather, $2 per copy 


Bound in heavy cover paper, reinforced with cloth, $1 
Quantity prices to Railroads 


GIBSON-PRIBBLE & CO., Publishers 


Send Orders to Garrett & Massie, Inc., Selling Agents 
* 1309-11 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 








Original and Genuine 


AMERICAN 
Railroad FENCE 


Right-of-Way 
AND 


BANNER 


—FORMERLY ARROW 


POSTS 


Built Like a Railroad Rail 


T-STEEL 
RK. R RAIL 
SECTION 


For absolute 
Right-of-Way 


Protection 


Send for descriptive literature 


American Steel & Wire 
COMPANY 


Chicago—New York 
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LET US STOP THAT FOAMING 


It is increasing Sask, Bile. Whether locomotive boiler foaming is caused by 
It is washing out lubrication. ; ities in th tural t by added alkalin- 
It is shortening the life of cylinder bushings and mag weniger <a ee 


packing. ity from wayside treating plants. 
It is reducing the efficiency of the locomotive. 


It is increasing terminal expense due to frequent boiler It can be stopped by the use of Bird-Archer Anti- 









washing. foaming Compound. 
It is costing capital investment, in requiring more —— for * 
locomotives for a given service. Send for our Anti-foam booklet. A 
THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 








Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jacks in 
design, capacity and longevity that are manufactured 
for all Railroad purposes 








Sena for Cataiogue 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO., Alliance, Ohio 











RAIL ANTI-CREEPERS cam 
CHICAGO THe MI <Q New york ae 


Montreal London Paris Calcutta Sydney 

















UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel Castings, Pressed Steel Spring Plates and Pressed Steel Journal Box Lids 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AI] Steel 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. WORKS—NEW KENSINGTON, PA Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
% . a » < Mutual Bldg., Rich: Vi 
ee Oe Biter, 0d. PITTSBURGH OFFICE—300 GRANITE BLDG. Creshr Bulliing. Puneitite:, Pa. 


For detailed descriptions see Car and Locomotive Cyclopedia, 1925 Editions 








"anus seuss CAR AXLES  fEgeure 


J. R JOHNSON & CO.., INC. 
FORGED STEEL AXLES 
FOR LOCOMOTIVES, PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND ELECTRIC CARS 


SMOOTH FORGED OR ROUGH TURNED—CARBON OR ALLOY STEEL—PLAIN OR HEAT TREATED 
FORGED AND TURNED PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, LARGE SHAFTS, ROUND BARS, ETC. 














BY THE 


“UNDER-FRAME” Electric “PINTSCH” Gas 
“PUTNAM” Storage Batteries SAFETY 
“SAFETY” Lighting Fixtures, Electric and Gas CAR HEATING AND 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING CO. LIGHTING CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


= CAR LIGHTING MANUFACTURED 
ae 
| Rane 
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CAR HEATING 


Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


80 E. JACKSON B’LV’D 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. PHILADELPHIA, Commer- 

BOSTON, 53 State St. cial Trust Bldg. 

ST. PAUL, Merchant. Nat. SAN FRANCISCO, Hobart 
Bank Bldg. Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C..Mun- MONTREAL, CANADA, 65 
sey Bldg. Dalhousie Si. 


For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1925 Edition 





DIFFERENTIAL AIR DUMP CARS 


Low height (7’-4” from rali) glves stability and easy loading. 

Dumps, quickly and surely, to either side without changing any mechanism. 
Dumps all classes of material well beyond ends of ties. No locking mechanism. 
Refer to our full page advertisement in the first issue of each month, Rallway Age. 


Complete Description in our Catalog D-15. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. Findlay, Ohio 








Certified 


MALLEABLE IRON 
RAILROAD CAR CASTINGS A SPECIALTY 


This Trade Mark 





Signifies 
SERVICE 


Make your equipment safe and relia- 
ble by using a dependable product. 


FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


QUALITY SATISFACTION 


Water-Tube Boilers 


Babcock & Wilcox—Stirling—Rust 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain-Grate Stokers 

Oil Burners 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 Liberty St., New York 


Branch offices at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Havana, Honolulu, Houston, Los » 

New Orleans, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, San Juan, Seattle 














BARBER 
LATERAL-MOTION DEVICE 


1,000,000 in service on 43 Railroads 


ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 


Roller Center Plates 
Lessens Wheel Flange Wear 
Reduces Friction on Rails 15% 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our DIAMOND PERFECTO and IMPROVED 
PERFECTO types of Reinforced DRIVER 
BRAKE SHOES and DIAMOND “S” Types 
of . sinforced ENGINE TRUCK, TENDER and 
CAR BRAKE SHOES are manufactured and 
sold under U. S. letters patent and registered 
trade marks. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 


30 Church St. 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 














MAGIC tasscnvirive 


“The Pioneer Boiler Treatment’’ 





Positively removes and prevents 
scale, stops minor leaks, pitting and 
corrosion, increases flue and fire 
box life and reduces boiler failures. 





GARRATT-CALLAHAN CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 


~ 





























eames om -- 


The Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O. 
Chicago Office, Railway Exchange Bidg.—New York, 30 Church St. 
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BUCKETS 


One, two, three and four 

line buckets for all kinds 
of digging and rehand- 
ling. 

Built to last with a min- 

imum of expense for up- 
keep and repairs. 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

614 yo a, a Bids., 


BLAW-KNOX 




















Camedie 


the word to remember 
when you want 


a Good Steel 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
















SUC LILUL) 








1781 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 














SPECIALISTS 


IN THE 


Design and Manufacture 
OF 


Standard-Insulated-Compromise 


Rail Joints 


THE RAIL JOINT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York City 








Gulf States Creosoting Company 


PLANTS AT MERIDIAN, MISS.; HATTIESBURG, MISS.; 
and SLIDELL, LA. 


MAIN OFFICE—Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Creosoted Material 


Lumber, Timbers, Piles, Telephone and Tele- 
graph Poles and Cross-Arms, Paving Blocks, 
Cross-Ties, Etc. 


Capacity 120,000,000 feet B. M. per Annum 
Facilities for shipping by rail or water 
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ESTEINBRENNERCO. Chicago-~ Illinois 


LIGLEY BUILDING 


- 
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STEEL BACE~ 
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RAILWAY 
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v,rotect 


Your Cars 


CARDWELL “FRICTION 
DRAFT GEARS 


UNION DRAFT G 


332 S.MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO“ TRANSPORTATION BLDG. MONTREAL 








eee 


rr?” ay > | a \ . 
HH 4 >} 


~“ ze: be , 
Renee cn Se ee ‘we J 
SINGER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Ea & © F 


— — oe = 
; poe = 2 | pa% 










HALE & KILBURN | 
Cam oLATS 


For Every Class of Service 
General Offices and Works: Philadelphia 
New York, Chicane, St’ lou 








Golden Glow 
Headlights 


A complete line of electrical ma- 
terials for railroads. See our full 
page ad in first issue of month. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
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WALKER DRAFT GEAR CORP. 


EDMUND H. WALKER, President 


233 Broadway 
New York 
FRICTION DRAFT GEARS 





PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 


STEEL REPAIR PARTS FOR ALL TYPES OF 
CARS. PRESSED STEEL BOLSTERS, BRAKE 
BEAMS, FORGINGS, GREY IRON WHEELS, 
MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL CASTINGS 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago St. Paul 
3 

















RAILWAY 
_MOTOR CARS 


Pressed Steet 
Engines Wheels 
Trailers Push Cars 

FAIRBLONT RAILWAY MOTORS inc;, Fairmont. Minnesota 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Track Cars 


Ball-Bearing 


THE BRADFORD CORPORATION 


Bradford Draft Gears Huntoon Truck Bolsters 

Bradford Draft Arms Huntoon Brake Beams 

Chambers Throttle Valves Brake Shoe Keys 

Bradford Center Sill Con- Joliet Truss Rod Brake 
structions Beams 


25 West Forty-third Street, New York 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 

















MULE-HIDE PRODUCTS 


MULE-HIDE Plastic Car Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Waterproof Canvas for roofs of 
Passenger Coaches, Cabooses and Cabs. 

MULE-HIDE Insulating Paper for Refrigerator Cars 

MULE-HIDE FABRIC, membrane for Waterproof- 
ing Concrete Construction. 

MULE-HIDE Roofing for Railroad Building, etc. 


The Lehon Company, “3 .c'..0” Chicago 


» 
MULE: HIDE 


ROOFING 


ne, 

















Oxygen Consumers 


Install an Oxeco Plant that 
will produce 99.7% pure oxygen 
at a greatly reduced cost. 


()XYGE 


Fromthe 


Write for complete details 


KEITH DUNHAM COMPANY 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Improved 
LUBRICATION 


for Every 
RAILROAD REQUIREMENT 


The Franklin Railway Oil Co., Franklin, Pa. 


See one page advertisement in December Sth issue. 








FALLS HOLLOW STAYBOLTS 
FALLS SOLID STAYBOLTS 
represent down-to-the-minute perfection. Used many years by 
most of the railroads. New improvements ensure round hole. 


Cleanest, most refined, hence most ductile and reliable iron 
produced in America. 


SOLID WALL CAN’T SPLIT. Long bars or stays. 
FALLS HOLLOW STAYBOLT CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





MUDGE MOTOR ‘¢ CARS 


Trailers h Cars 
Pressed Steel Wheels? 


Manulectarers—Rasrosad Equipment 
Railway Exchange Bidg. - CHICAGO 















“For = 
detailed | \ 
{ description \ 


Standard Steel Platform 


In Use by 281 Companies 


}/ Sessions Standard Friction Draft Gear 
| In Use by 205 Companies 
Both Made by the 


Standard Coupler Co., 110 E. 42nd St., New York 






ce 








Mudge & Company 
KASS SAFETY TREADS 
Lowest in Cost, Lightest in Weight, 
Highest in Efficiency 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CO. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York 


Manufacturers of Rolled Sheet Glass for Skylights and Windows. 
Special Designs Increasing Daylight Illumination. 


Write for Catalogue and Samples 








ELWELL-PARKER 
Electric 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Platform, Lift, Elevator, Crane and 3 or 4 Wheel 
Tractors for Shop, Freight and Passenger Terminal. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
“Pioneer Builders Electric Industrial Trucks” 
Cl 


Ohio, U. S. A. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





The ASCO Self-Fitting Torsion Spring Lid 
overcomes all spring drag and gives 100% 
of the spring pressure directly to the lid, 
tight-closed to the box face. 











PASSENGER CAR SPECIALTIES 


TUCO NATIONAL STANDARD ROOFING is a 
special fabric treated with a process making it 
water and mildew proof and fire resistant. Ready 
for immediate application. 


TUCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York 


Chicago San Francisco Houston Boston 
Dallas Washington, D. C. Montreal 


For 
detailed 
description 











American Mason Safety Tread Co. 
100 PERRY STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 


Mason Safety Tread Stair Nosings 
Stanwood Step and Tread Karbolith Flooring 
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SEVEN WORKS 


MAPO-AJAX-ELI 


HILLBURN, NEW Y¢ ne 


NIAGARA FALLS, NLY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOLS 
EAST ST.LOUIS, ILI 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
SUPERIOR WISCONSIN 
NIAGARA FALLS. ON 
CANADA 


emnapo/ 


ax CY 







ead | 


vel el > Y 


POT SQ Vol 


/ RALLWAY TRACK MATERIAL 
Switch Stands Frogs 
Switches, Crossings 
Guard vo ocengy lr pa Ips, etc 

for steam, mine ani 
. Tateite isue | raliway tracks 
+) MANGANESE WORK A SPECIALTY 

SALES OFFICES AT ALL WORKS 

Main Office, HILLBURN, N-Y. 





[oOnG-ReLL 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Tim- 
bers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers ; Oak Flooring; Cali- 
fornia White Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors; Box Shooks. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY. 
R. A. Long Building Lumbermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 























Ashton High Grade 
Pop Valves—Steam Gauges 


the quality standard for over 40 years 


efficiency and durability 


THE ASHTON VALVE CO. 
New York, Boston and Chicago 





Exclusive features insuring greatest Gere 
, 





American Water Softener Company 
Fairhill P. O. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS FOR 20 YEARS IN 
RAILROAD WATER PURIFICATION 





















Brake 
ports, 
Guards _ for 


NEW YORK 


Beams, 


Brake 
AND 


BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM CO. 


Auxiliary Sup- 
Adjusting Carriers and 
Beams 


BUFFALO 





me THE ELECTRO-MOTIVE CO. 


detailed | 
{ description \ 


GAS-ELECTRIC 
MOTOR CARS 
LOCOMOTIVES 

POWER PLANTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


See two page advertisement in October 3rd issue. 






















Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 


Nichols Transfer Tables 


Turntable Tractors 
2139 Fulton Street 


Chicago 











Anti-Friction Car Supporting Means 


THE WOODS 


SIDE AND CENTER BEARINGS 


EDWIN S. WOODS & COMPANY 
Ill. Merchants Bk. Bidg. CHICAGO 









detai led 
description 


— see — 
CAR BU BUILDERS 
PEDIA 


Edition 

















FROLL 
















iy. -HILLBURN, 


D MANGANESE STEEL RAIL” 


Effects at 


econo in 


mai 


on curves ~- 


- for co 


‘ested 


traffic. - - 


SA Ge Oirrerittarr © COMPANY: 
EFI c NEW YORK &| 








tenance — 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. 
Bay State Brand Plush 


ALL STANDARD GRADES FOR CAR SEATS 
PLAIN AND FRIEZE 


Main Office: 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Branch: McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1925 Edition 






















An excellent investment for f 
platforms, engine houses, 


Kreolite Creosoters, 
Grooved Block 






“Outlast the Factory” 





ht houses and 


machine shops, etc. 

Write to-day for our booklet—Factory Floors 
THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 

Cross Ties and Timbers. 

65 Kreolite Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Hall Draft Gear Corporation 
Multiple Plate Duplex Friction Gears 


for smooth action and endurance 
Watervliet, N. Y. Hamilton, Ontarie 















Bush Terminal 220 36th St. 


VAPOR 


S ouy AND OTHER TYPES OF 
y” CAR HEATING SYSTEMS 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


Brooklyn, 
For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 198° Edition 


N. Y. 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 


BRAKE BEAMS AND 
BRAKE BEAM SUPPORTS 


Chicago 
















Established 1887 
39th St. 





General Offices 


CASTINGS 


5, 10 and 15% Phosphor Copper 
COPPER, BRASS and BRONZE 


Railroad Car Journal Bearings and Engine Castings 


KEYSTONE BRONZE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








DEXTER P. LILLIE COMPANY 


Cotton and Wool Waste 
Manufacturers of 
Wiping and Packing Waste 
For Railroads, Steamships, Machinery, etc. 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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Edgewater Steel Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Car Wheel Tires 
Rolled Steel Wheels 


Lecomotive Tires 
Steel Tired Wheels 





INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 
“Okonite,”” “Manson” and Dundee “A,” “B” Tapes 
Send for Handbook 
THE OKONITE COMPANY 
THE + vy a me CABLE COMPANY, =, 
Factories, PASSAIO, N. PATERSON, J. 


Bales Offices: New «4, * Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Aemmnsn 
Birmingham San Francisco Los Angeles 
Pettingell-Andrews Co., Boston, Mass. Novelty 


Electric Co., Phila., Pa. F. D. Lawrence Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Can. Rep.: Engineering Materials Limited, Montreal. 











The Roof for Permanence 


For all flat and pitched roofs and decks. Made in 
four types—Interlocking, Glass Insert, Channel 
and Flat Slabs. Made, laid and guaranteed by the 











Federal Cement Tile Co.,*** exter» 
Bloom Staybolt 
Ss Engine Bolt 


\uican rging Blooms R O N 


Manufactured ie st Puddiled Pig Iron 
in Accordance with Your Specifications 


LOCKHART IRON AND STEEL COMP 
“iets Sewoe et = PITTSBURGH, PA. eat 











Let us bid on your 
requirements 


STEEL CAR FORGE CO. 
PITTSBURGH —~ 2 























PITTSBURGH SPRING & STEEL CO. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
of Every 


eng and Sot SPRINGS — veacrotiz 


Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 
New York Agencies Chicage 
1411 Fisher Bldg. 














UNION STEEL CASTING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARBON and VANADIUM 
CAST STEEL LOCOMOTIVE FRAMES 


General Miscellaneous Castings 
for Locomotive and Car Work 











erator Car 
cialties 

is & Ice Grates 
Beveled Hatchways 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


pip nS 
All Steel Bulkheac 


Well Traps 
EQUIPMENT SPECIALTIES 


310 South Michigan Ave. 











illustrated 


extensively 
from photographs, taken in all parts of 
the world, some of which are reproduced 


Both volumes 


in full page sepia plates. The books are 
richly bound in cloth, contain 728 pages, 
size 8 x 1034 inches. Price of the set is 
$10.00 (not sold separately. ) 


. 


RAILWAYS OF 
THE WORLD 


Fred. A. Talbot 


COMPLETE story of rail transporta- 
tion—present and historical—traced 
through pages of fascinating description 
which touch upon all the salient features and 
outstanding achievements which have 
marked the growth of the world’s railroads. 
Interestingly written from the view point of 
the average reader, though the facts are de- 
scribed so accurately and so authoritatively 
that they will meet with the universal 
approval of railroad men. A set of books 
which furnish the reader with a more diversi- 
fied knowledge of railroading in general than 
could be acquired in an ordinary life time of 
personal experience. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
Book Department 


34 Victoria Street 30 Church Street 
London, S. W. 1 New York, N. Y. 
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BATTEY & KIPP 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers 
Complete Railroad Shops and 
Locomotive Terminals 
Power Plants 
Industrial Properties 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN 
Incorporated 
Engineers 

Railroad Shops and Termin- 

als, Power Plants 
Industrial Plants 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


McClellan & Junkersfeld 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 
Power Developments—Electrifications 
Industrial Plants—Examinations 
Reports 
NEW YORK 
68 Trinity Place 


Chicago St. Louis Washington 











John Balch Blood 
Economist 
Statistics Valuation 
Engineering Reports 


1808 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








JOHN E. MUHLFELD 


Consulting Engineer 
RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT, FACILITIES, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND 
VALUATIONS 


25 Broad Street, New York 








Cc. E. SMITH & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
2073 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 
Investigations, Reports, 


Elimination, Foundations, Docks, Water 
Supply, River and Flood Protection, 
Drainage and Sanitation. 








ENGINEERING 





HUMAN 


Railway Audit 
& 


Inspection Company, 


Franklin Trust Building 


Boston 


New York 


Baltimore 
Atlanta 


Inc. 


Philadelphia 
BRANCHES 


New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
St. Loui 











ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


Engineers 


INSPECTION—TESTS—CONSULTATION 
INSPECTION OF 
RAILS, STRUCTURES, CARS, LOCOMOTIVES AND ALL 
RAILWAY MATERIAL 
Chemical, Cement and Physical Testing Laboratories 


Mew York 
Seattle 


Pittsbergh 
London 


CHICAGO 
Montreal 


St. Louls 
Toronto 


Kansas City 
San Franelseo 








DWIGHT P RoBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
with which is consolidated 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc. 
Design and Construction of 
Shops, Terminals, Power Plants, Electrification 


STUDIES, REPORTS, APPRAISALS 
Chicago 


125 EAST 46th ST., NEW YORK 
Los Angeles 











Exceptional 


pportunities 


By using a small card in the Professional Directory at a nominal cost, 


you will reach almost every important Railway Officer. The men inter- 


ested in the professional service you have to offer. 


Take advantage of 


this opportunity and keep your name before them for ready reference. 








Ask us for more details and rates 
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Second 
December 26, 1925 Fi Lr | a 


ry and 
Get Together Department £2'°::: 61 
Equi t 


Help and Situation Wanted advertisements appearing in this Department are payable in advance at Sc. a word an insertion, and Sc. per word for eleven 
words in address, Minimum charge $1.00 an insertion. Display . Yn and Situation Wanted advertisements $3.00 a column inch (1” deep x 15%” wide) an 
insertion. For sale and other Classified Advertisements $3.60 a column inch (1” deep x 1%” wide). Amy number of inches may be used. Copy should 
be in the New York Office of the Railway Age, 30 Church Street, by Saturday noon to insure insertion in the following week’s issue. 


POSITION OPEN POSITION OPEN | POSITION WANTED EDUCATIONAL 























SALARIED positions $2,500 to SHORT LINE RAILROAD EX- SEND for Free Special Bulletin 
" $25,000 upward; executive, tech- ECUTIVE now employed seeks | and learn how to increase your 
nical, administrative, engineering, new connection after January 1st, | knowledge _ of practical railroad 


work and fit yourself for promo- 


manufacturing, professional, finan- se : 
1926. Familiar with I. C. C. Rules | gion. The Railway Educational 


cial, etc., all lines. If qualified, 








and receptive to tentative offers, : : and Regulations governing steam | Bureau, Omaha, Nebr. 
7 oe invited to communicate in ANTED: Metallurgist; Chemist | — i ads Thirty-eight years of age 
confidence with the undersigned, y i i oe a a . . 

= who has had experience in married and in good health. Twenty- 


who will 1 : : 
tiations. rege Somndry ae. ee on one years’ experience covering op- Take 
through which you may receive| *8*, ¢xperience, reference, and sal-| ..si5n finances, traffic and ac- 


confidential overtures, without jeop-| ary expected. Mt. Vernon Car counting. Capable assuming full advantage 



























































ardizing present connections, and in| M . Ter- 
a manner conforming strictly to —- Company, Mt. Ver charge short line railroad (or any of 
So — a — department). Good record, efficient 
md name and address only for : : 
sinha eutuiee. is ai and economical operation. References space 
gation. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 268 upon request. Address Box 792, in 
Main St. (Suite 802), Buffalo, New RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church Street, 
York. New York. these columns 
a | Y RAILS—LOCOMOTIVES—CA 
w E refate| R E LA | NG RAI LS — aware Rail Ls and Guaranteed RS 
LUTON gy on 1008 menaaes Gas Seen Se Get our prices on H-M Select 
way Coach, for private use. Used Railway Equipment and 
Must be in good condition. Ad- H-M Relaying Rails. 
dress, “A. Be Ayres, 20S. | | 30,00 00% coving. All woh 
Main Street, New Castle, In- shipment made from yard nearest 
diana. destination saves freight. 
New YorK- JERSEY CiTy- PHILADELPHIA- HAMILTON O. Locomotives and cars of every 
: type in serviceable condition. 
Use the Classified Directory for Results | Hyman- Michaels Company 
FOR SALE REPRESENTATION sew York St. Louis” Pitesbargh 
. Louis 
é Houston, Texas, concer vith i San Franci Dall 
1—80’ Steel Girder Type a agen By we 1 oe oe eects ana 
Turntable manufactured by ability, we and favorably known, wn — _ 
- — . ») desires to represent producers of Boring, Drilling and Milling Ma- 
American Bridge Co. in equipenent, machinery and materi- chine. 1 No. 10 Bement Vertical 
ne re ¢ als us y railroads, contract ‘li N ine. i ° 
he = wanes heed 109 oo and industrials. "Address Box 525, pmo Por we H., — The Classified Pages 
, “ at Fitek centre. .0- Houston, Texas. For prices and particulars apply 2 a : ee 
cated at Fitchburg. Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- will bring you inquiries. 
1I—75’ Steel Girder Type chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 














Turntable manufactured by RELAYING RAILS 
American Bridge Co. in 90 LB. 


1910. Located at Concord, 


N.H First quality—Open Hearth Steel 
, , Other weights—frogs—switches— REBUILT EQUIPMEN r 
. w. ~~ Pur. Agt., bolts—spikes—tie plates, etc. 
t Mai , 
oston an aine Railroad, E. C. SHERWOOD 


Boston, Mass. 
= ‘ 50 Church St. New York LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM SHOVELS 
CRANES, CARS, COACHES, RAIL, ETC. 














LARGE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 
REBUILT IN OUR OWN SHOPS 





For Results SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 











If you have used equipment 
to sell, the “Get Together 
Department’’ would be the 


FOR SALE 








proper place to put your 





advertisement. 





600—50-Ton All-Steel Double Hopper Cars 

(400 have rolled steel underframes and 200 have pressed 

steel underframes) 
Take advantage of these columns. Complete specifications upon request. 
BRIGGS & TURIVAS, Inc. 

110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

‘ Railroad Cars & Equipment, Freight Car Parts, Relaying Rails 
and Fastenings. 

er Iron in all its Forms, New Iron and Steel, Industrial Plants 
and Equipment. 
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BUYERS INDEX 


For location of advertisements of manufacturers listed in the Buyers 








Aftercoolers, Air. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 


Jeints, Air Reservoir). 
Alley Steel. 

Central Steel Co. 

Angle Bars — (See Joints, 


(See Shapes, Structural). 
Aroh, Locemotive Brick. 
American Arch Oo. 

Arresters, Lightning. 
Bleetric Service Supplies 
Oo. 


General Blectric Co. 
P. & M. Oo., The 
Western Elec. Co. 
Arresters, Loco. Spark. 
Mudge & Co. 
Asbestos, Protected Metal. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Ash Conveyors. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Auxiliary Lovomotive. j 
Bethlehem Steel Oo., Inc. | 
Axles, Car and Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Oo. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Johnson & Co., J. R. 
Lima Lecomotive Works. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co. 
Axles, Mine Car. 
Brill Co., J. G., The. 
Barges, Steel. 


American Bridge Oo. 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Bars, Iron and Steel. 
Bethlehem Steel Oo. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Central Steel Ce. 

Falle Hollow Stayboit Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & 


R. R. Co. 
Batteries, Electric Storage. 
Western Electric Co. 


Batteries, Storage. 

Mafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Oo. 

Batteries, Wet Cell. 

Western Electric Co. 

Axies, Metor and 


The. 
Railway 


Buda 

Fairmont 
Inc. 

Mudge & Co. 

Bearings, Center. 

Brill Co., J. G., The 

Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 

Miner, _— * 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Symington Co., The. 

Woods & Oo., Edwin 8. 


Bearings, Journal. 

Keystone Bronze Co. 

More-Jones Brass & Metal 
Co. 

Bearings, Roller. 


Motors, 


Fort Pitt Matleable Iron Co. 
Goodwin Side Bearing Co 


Air Reservoir Joints — (Bee 


Angles, Channels and Tees— 


Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. Booths. Telephone. 
Hyatt oe Co Dickinson, Inc., Paul. 
ke tolle earings : 
i ~ — Boring and Turning Mills, 
. ’ Vertical. 
wy | — Bullard Machine Tool Co. 
Standard Coupler Co. Boring and Drilling Machines, 
Bearings, Side. Horizontal. 
American Steel Foundries. Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Chicago Railway Equip-| Braces, Rail. 
ment Co. American Chain Co. 


Billets, Steel. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Central Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Oo. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron 
Co. 


Bins, Steel. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Blocks, Creosoted. 
American Creosoting Oo. 
Century Wood Preserving 

Co. 
Colonial Creosoting Co. 
Georgia Creesoting Co. 
Gulf States Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 

Constr. Co. 
Jennison Wright Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., The. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 
Blocks, Paving. 
Gulf States Creosoting Co. 


Blocks and Tackle. 
Western Blectric Oo. 


& 








Blooms. 
Tennessee 
R. R. Co. 


Blooms, Steel. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Central Steel Oo. 


Blower Fittings, 
Smokebox. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 


Blowers, Exhaust. 
Mudge & Co. 
Blowers, Turbo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Blow Off Line Joints, Round- 
house—(See Joints, Etc.). 


Boilers, Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Boilers, Scale Proof. 
Industrial Works. 
Boilers, Water Tube. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 
Bolsters, Steel. 
Brill Co., J. G., 
Bradford Corp. 
Pressed Steel Car Oo. 
Bolts and Nuts. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Bolts, Patch. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Bolts, Track. 
Bethlehem Steel Oo. 
Tilinois Steel Co. 
Tennessee Coal, 
R. R. Co. 
Bonding, Rail Outfits. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Books, Railway. 
Gibson, Pribble & Oo. 
Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Co. 
Boosters, Locomotive. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Oo., 
Ine. 


Coal, Iron & 


Automatio 


The. 


Iron & 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 





Miner, W. Hi. 


Standard Car Truck Co 
Woods & Co.,. 


Fawin 8 








Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
Co. 
Q. & C. Co., The 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Brake Beam—Supports. 
Chicago Railway Equipment 


Co. 
Davis Brake Beam Co. 


Brake Forgings, Pins, Levers, 
Ete. 
Brill Co., J. G., The. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Brake Heads. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Brill Co., J. G., The. 
Chicago Railway Equip. Co. 


Brake Jaws. 


Steel Car Forge Co. 
Brake Shoes. 
American Brake Shoe & 
Fdy. Co. 


Brill Co., J. G., The 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 


Co. 
Railway Materials Co. 
Standard Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co. 
Brake Steps, Safety. 
Irving Iron Works. 


Brakes, Air. 
General, Blectric Co, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brakes, Electric. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Brakes, Hand. 
Miner, W. H. 
Union Railway Equipment 

Co. 


Brick Locomotive Arch. 

American Arch Co, 

Bridge and Crossing Plank, 

Creosoted. 

Century Wood Preserving 
Co. 


Michigan Wood Preserving 
Co. 


New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

* ~o Wood Preserving 


Bridge Builders. 

American Bridge Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Bridge Stringers — (See 

Stringers, Bridge). 

Buckets, Clam Shell. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Hayward Co. 

Industrial Works. 

MeMyler Interstate Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Buckets, Drag Line. 

Hayward Co. 

Buckets, Electric Motor. 

Hayward Co. 

Buckets, Grab. 

American Bridge Co. 

American Hoist & Derrick 
Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Hayward Co. 

MeMyler Interstate Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Buckets, Orange Peel. 

Hayward Co. 

Buffers, Friction. 

Miner, W. H. 

Standard Coupler Co. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Buffers, Radial. 

Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 

Building Materials. 

Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Buildings, Iron, Steel 
Steel Concrete. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

McClellan & /Junkersfeld, 
Ine. 

Robinson Co., Dwight P. 

Buildings, Portable Steel. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 


Bulkheads, All Steel. 


and 


Index, see Alphabetical Index on the last page next to cover 
Acetylene. Bender, Rail. Brake Beams. Bulldozers. Cars, Rebuilt and Repaired. 
Duaham Oe., Keith. Buda Co., The. Bethlehem Steel Co. Cable Accessories, Electrical. Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Acctylene Cylinders. Bending and Straightening} frit ce. 5 'G.. The. Electric Service Supplies} Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Dunham Oo., Keith. Machines. Chicago Railway Equipment Co. Cars, Second Hand. 
Air Lifts. Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. Co. Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. Briggs & Turivas. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co Davis Brake Beam Co. Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Cables, Electric. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & 

Cable Co. 
Okonite Co., The 
Western Electric Co. 


Cableways—(See Tramways). 


Car Lighting Equipment — 
(See Lighting Car Equip- 
ment). 


Carlines. 
Hutchins Car Rfg. Co. 


Car Lighting Equipment. 
General Blectric Co. 
Car Material, Wood. 
Exchange Sawmills 
Co. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


Car Parts, Freight. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron 

Co. 


Sales 


& 


.. 


Car Parts and Appliances. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Car Parts, Second-Hand. 
Briggs & Turivas. 
Car Repairs. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron 
R. R. Co. 
Car Steps, Safety. 
American Mason 
Tread Co. 
Irving Iron Works. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Cars, Ballast. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Rodger Ballast Car Co. 
Cars, Shaped, Pressed Steel. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Cars, Dump. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Clark Car Co. 
Differential Steel Car Co. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Cars, Freight. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron 
R. R. Co. 


Cars, Freight (New and Re 
red 


& 


Safety 


& 


). 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Cars, Gasoline-Electric. 
Electro-Motive Co. 


Cars, Gasoline Motor. 
Brill Co., J. G., The. 
Cars, Hand and Push. 
Buda Co., The. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ine. 
Mudge & Co. 


Cars, Industrial. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Brill Co., J. G., The. 

Foster Co., L. B. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Cars, Motor (Inspection). 

Buda Co., The. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ine. 

Mudge & Co. 

Cars, Motor (Section). 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Ine. 
Mudge & Co. 
Sars, Motor (Weed Mower). 


Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Mudge & Co. 


Cars, Ore. 

Brill Co., J. G., The. 
Clark Car Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Cars, Passenger. 
Brill Co., J. G., 
Electro-Motive Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 


Cars, Power Unit. 


The. 








Ramapo Ajax Corp. 





Equipment Specialties Co. 


Oars, Self-Propelled Passen- 


ger. 
Brill Co., J. G., 
Electro-Motive Co. 
General Electric Oo. 


Car Steps, Safety. 
Amer. Mason Safety Tread 
Co. 


Cars, Tank. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Oo. 
Cars, Trailer. 
Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Mudge & Co. 
Cars, Velocipede. 
Buda Co., The 
Castings, Brass and Bronze. 
Keystone Bronze Co. 
Castings, Grey Iron. 
American Brake Shoe & 
Fdy. Co. 
American Locomotive Oo. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Castings Gun Iron. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Castings, Malleable Iron. 
American Malleable Castings 
Association. 
Chicago Railway Equipment 


Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
P. & M. Co., e 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Castings, Steel. 
American Locomotive Ce. 
Bethlehem Steel Oo. 
Edgewater Steel Oo. 
McConway & Torley Oo. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iren & 
Railroad Oo. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
Castings, Steel Vanadium. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
Cement, High Temperature 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Cement Tile. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Center Plates—(See Bearings, 
Center). 
Center Sills. 
Bradford Corp. 
Chain. 
American Chain Co., 
Chemists. 
Hunt Co., Robt. W. 
Chimneys, Cast Iron. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul. 
Chucks, Lathe. 
Bullard Machine Tool 
Cinder Handling Plants. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Circuit Breakers. 
Generah Electric Oo. 
Clamps, Flanging. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Clamps, Guard Rail. 
American Chain Oo., 
Buda Co., The 
Clamps, Hose. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 
Clamps, Pi 
Franklin 
Ine. 
Cleaners, Flue. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Coach and Coach Yard Steam 
Joints—(See Joints, Etc.). 
Coal, Ore and Ash Handling 
Machines. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Coaling Stations. 
American Bridge Oo. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


The. 


Inc. 


Co. 


Inc. 


pe. 
Ry. Supply Co., 





Electro-Motive Co. 
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Cocks, Angle. 
Westingheuse Air Brake Oo. 


Compounds, Boiler. 


Bird-Archer Co., The 


Compressors, Air. 
General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Western Elec. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. 
Corp. 


Concrete Floor Slabs. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 


Concrete Reinforcement, 
American Steel & Wire (oe. 
Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 


Concrete Roofing, Tile. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 


Condensers. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Condensing Apparatus. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 

chinery Corp. 

Conduits, Metallic Flexible. 
Barco Mfg. 
Franklin 

Co., Ine. 

Conduit, Underground. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Connectors, Automatic T. P.— 

(See Train Pipe Conneo- 
tors, Automatic). 

Connectors, Electrical. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Controllers, Electrical. 
General Blectrie Co. 
Conveyor, Ash—(See Coal, Ore 
and Ash Handling Mech.) 
Conveying Machinery. 
American Bridg- <o. 
Hayward Co. 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Oo. 


Couplers. 
Franklin 
Co., Ine. 
McConway & 7 Co. 
Q. & CO. 7 
Standard ake ‘Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Coupler Pockets—(See Draft 
Yokes). 
Couplings, Hose. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Covering, Seat Rattan. 

Hale & Kilburn Co. 
Cranes, Electric Traveling. 

MecMyler Interstate Co. 

Morgan Engineering Co. 
Cranes, Gantry. 

Morgan Engineering Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Cranes, Jib. 

MecMyler Interstate Oo. 

Morgan BHngineering Co. 
Cranes, Locomotive. 

American Hoist & Derrick 

Co. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Oo. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Cranes, Portable. 

American Hoist & Derrick 


Railw ay Supply 


Railway Supply 


Co. 

Elwell Parker Electrie Oo. 

MeMyler Interstate Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Cranes, Tractor. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Cranes, Wrecking. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Crank Pins — (See Pins, 

Crank). 
Creosote. 
American Creosoting Co. 
Century Wood Preserving 


Co. 
Colonial Creosoting Co. 
Georgia Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 


Creosoted Lumber. 


American Creosoting Co., 
Ine., The. 
International Creosoting & 


Cribbing Units. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 


Crossings — (See Frogs and 
Crossings). 


Cross Arms. 

American Bridge Co. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Western Elec. Co. 


Crossheads and Shoes. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 


Cross-Ties. 
Century Wood Preserving Co, 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 


Ce. 
Crossing—Gates. 
Buda Co., The 


Crushers, Coal. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Worthington Pump & Mchby. 
Corp. 

Culverts. 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 

Curtains and Fixtures, 
Vestibule. 

Morton Mfg. Co. 

Curtains and Fixtures, 
Window. 

Morton Mfg. Co. 

Cushions, Loco, 

Mudge & Co. 

Cushions, Motor Car. 

Mudge & Co. 

Cutters, Flue. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Cyclopedias, Railway. 

Simmons-Boardman Publisb- 
ing Co. 

Derails. 

Q. & O. Co., The. 

Derricks. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

MeMyler Interstate Oo. 

Derricks, Hand and Steel. 

Hayward Co 

Devices, Safety. Motor Car. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ine. 

Mudge & Co. 

Diaphragms for Cars, Canvas 
and 8Steel. 

Morton Mfg. Co. 

es -—~e Buffing Mechan- 


sm. 

sone Mfg. Co. 

Digging Machines. 

Buda Co., The 
Disinfectants. 

West Disinfecting Co. 
Ditching Machinery. 
American Hoist & Derrick 


Car 


Car 


Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Oo. 
Door Fixtures—(See Fixtures, 
Car Door). 
Door, Locomotive, Fire-Box, 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 
Doors, Car. 
Miner, W. H. 
Union Railway Equipment 
Co. 


Doors, Grain. 
Exchange 
Ce. 
Doors, Steel. 
Morton Mfg. 


Draft Arms. 

Bradford Corp. 

Draft Gears. 

Bradford Corp. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Miner, W. H. 

Standard Coupler — 
Symington OCo., T. > 
Union Draft Gear F - 
Walker Draft Gear Corp. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Draft Yokes. 

Miner, W. H. 

Steel Car Forge Co. 
Drawbar Centering Device. 
Miner, H. 

— Railway Equipment 


Sawmills Sales 


Co. 


Draw Bars, Unit Safety. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 


Dredging Machinery. 





Constryction Co. 


Hayward Co. 


Drill Steel, Rock and Steel 
Sharpened 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drilling Machines, Pneumatic. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drilling Machines, 
and Radial. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Drilling Machines, Rock. 
General Electric Co. 


Drills, Close Corner. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Upright 


Drills, Concrete. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drills, Earth. 
Buda Co., The 


Drills, Pneumatic. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drills, Track and Bonding. 


Bird-Archer Co., The 
Buda Co., The 
Driving Boxes (Extended 
Main). 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Dynamos — (See Generators, 
Electric, Economizers, 
Fuel). 
Economist. 


Blood, Balch John. 


Electrical Supplies. 
Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electrification, Railroad. 
Battey & Kipp. 
General Electric Oo. 
McClelland & Junkersfeld. 
Robinson Co., Dwight P. 
Smith & Co., C. EB. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. 
Co. 


Ends, Steel. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 
Union Metal Products Co. 
Engineers and Contractors, 
Battey & Kipp. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Robinson Co., Dwight P. 
Engineers, Construction. 
Battey & Kipp. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 
McClelland & Junkersfeld. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Robinson Co., Dwight P. 


Engineers, Consulting, Civil, 
=” Hydraulic, Mech., 


Battey & Kipp. 

Day & Zimmerman, Ine. 
Hunt Co., Robert W 
Muhlifeld, John B. 
Smith & Co., C. B. 


Engineers, Contracting. 
Battey & Kipp. 
Hunt Co., Robert W. 
McClelland & Junkersfeld. 
Muhilfeld, John B. 
Smith & Co., C. B. 
Engineers, Inspecting. 
Hunt Co., Robert W 
Muhifeld, John B. 
Smith & Co., OC. B. 
Engineers, Roofing. 
Federal Cement Tile Oo. 
Engineers, Valuation, 
Blood, Balch John. 
Engines, Crude and Fuel Oil. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Worthington Pump & Meby. 
Corp 


Engines, Electric Driven. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Engines, Gas and Gasoline. 
Buda Co., The 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Mudge & Co. 
Worthington Pump & Meby. 
Corp. 
Engines, Gasoline. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ine. 
Engines, Hoisting. 
American Hoist & Derrick 


Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Expanders, Tube. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Fans, Exhaust and Ventilat- 
ing. 
General Electric Co. 
Mudge & Co. 








Fasteners, Car Door. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Uv. 
Miner, W. H. 


Ferro Molybdenum. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Ferro, Tungsten. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Ferro Vanadium. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Fencing, Wire — (See Wire 
Fence). 


Filters, Wate. and Industrial. 
American Water Softener 
Co, 


Filtration Plants, Water. 
American Water Softener 


Fireboxes. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Fire-Fighting and Protection 
Equipment. 
Johns-Manville, 


Fittings, Air Brake. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Fixtures, Car Door. 
Miner, W. H. 
Union Railway Equipment 
Co. 
Flangers, Snow. 
Q. & C. Co., The. 
Floodlights. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Tuco Products Corp. 
Western Electric Co. 
Flooring. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Flooring, Composition. 
American Mason 
Tread Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Flooring, Steel. 
Irving Iron Works. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Flooring, Wood. 
Century Wood Preserving 
Co. 
Jennison Wright Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., The. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Ine. 


Safety 


Co. 

New England Wood Pre 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 


Flooring, Wood Block — (See 
also Blocks, Creosoted). 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
Flue Cleaners—(See Cleaners, 

ue). 
Cutters — 
ue). 
Flue Shop Equip. 
Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 
Flues, Boiler — (See Tubes, 
Boiler). 
Forges, Rivet Heating. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Forging Presses. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Forgings. 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Brill Co., J. G., 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Johnson & Co., J. R. 
MeMyler Interstate Ce. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Tennessee Coal, _ Iron 
R. R. Co. 
Forgings, Drop. 
Brill Co., J. G., 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Forms, Steel, for Concrete 
Construction, 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Foundations. 
Smith & Co., ©. B. 
Foundry Sand Handling Equip- 
ment. 
Hayward & Co. 
Foundry Supplies. 
Bird-Archer Co., 
Frames, Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
Frames, Safety Motor Car. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Flue (See Cutters, 


The 


The 


The 





Western Electric Co. 


Ine. 





Frames, Truck. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Brill Co., J. G., The 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 


Pressed Steel Car Oo. 


Frames, Vanadium. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


Frogs and Crossings. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buda Co., The 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


Frogs, Wrecking. 


Buda Co., The 
Fulcrums, Brake Beam. 
Brill Co., J. G., The 


Chicago Ry. Bquipment Co. 


Furnaces, Electric. 
General Electrie Co. 


Furnaces, Rivet Heating—(BSee 
Forges, Rivet Heating). 


Fuses, 
Western Elec. Co, 
Gage Testers — (See Testers, 
Gage). 


Gages, Steam. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Gages, Wheel Press Record- 
ing. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Gates Crossing. 
Buda Co., The 
Gates, Tail. 
Morton Mfg. 
Gauges, Track. 
Buda Co., The 
Gear Blanks, Rolled Steel. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Gears, Bilent. 
General Electric Ce. 
Gears, Valve— (See Valve 
Gears), 
Generators, Car Lighting. 
Safety Car Lighting & 
Heating Co. 
Generators, Electric, 
Blectric Service 
Co. 
General Dlectrie Oe, 
Western Elec. Co. 
Glass, Wire. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Graphite, Lubricating. 
Franklin Ry. Oil Co. 
Galena Signal Oil Co. 
Grapples, Wood. 
Hayward Co. 
Grate Shakers, Automatic. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 
Grating, Steel. 
Irving Iron Works. 
Grease Forming Machines. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 
Grinders, Portable. 
Buda Co., The 
Grinding Machines, Portable. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Guard Rail (One Piece). 
American Chain Co,, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Co. 


Co. 


Supplies 


Inc, 


Guard Rail, 
Buda Co., The 
Guards, Cattle. 


American Bridge Co. 
Guards, Dust. 
Symington Oo., The 
Guards, Incandescent Lamp. 
Blectric Service Supplies 
Co. 


Hair Felt. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Hammers, Pneumatic, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Western Elec. Co. 
Hammers, Riveting, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Hammers, Steam, 
Morgan Bngineering Co. 
Hand Brakes — (See Brakes, 
Hand). 
Hangers, Car Door—(See Fix- 
tures, Car Door). 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Hatchways, Beveled, 





Equipment Specialties Co. 
4 
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Headlight Reflectors and 


Cases. 
Buda Co., The 
Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 

Headlight Repair Parts, Elee- 
tric. 
Buda Co., The 
Blectric Service Supplies 
Co. 

Headlights, Electric. 
Electric Service Supplies 


Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Heaters, Elec. Rivet. 
American Hoist & Derrick 
Co. 
Heaters, Electric & Ltg. 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 


Heaters, Feed Water. 
Superheater Co., The 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. 


Corp. 
Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Ine. 
Heating Systems, Car (Elee- 
tric and Steam). 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 
Safety Car Heating Oo., 
Inc. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Ine. 


Hoisting Machinery. 
American Bridge Co. 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Oo. 


Hoists, Air. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 


Hoists, Chain. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Hoists, Electric. 
American Hoist & Derrick 
Co. 


Hoists, Pneumatic. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Holders, Angle Cock. 
Mudge & Co. 


Hoppers, Wet and Dry (Car). 
Duner Co. 

Hose, Air, Steam, Ete. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Ice Grates. 


Equipment Specialties Co. 


Ingots. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 


McConway & Torley Co. 
Injectors, Exhaust Steam. 
Superheater Co., The 
Inspection of Material and 
Equipment — (See Engi- 


neers, Inspection). 
Insulation, Car. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Lehon Co., The. 
Insulation, Electrical. 
Blectric Service Supplies 
Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Western Elec. Co. 
Insulation, Heat. 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Iron Chain 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Iron, Charcoal, 


Ewald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 


Iron, Hollow Staybelt Bars 
Falls Hollow Staybelt Co. 
Iron, Pig. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. 


Iron, Refined. 
Pwald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Oo. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


fron Staybolt—(See also Stay- 
bolts). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Jacks, 
Buda Co., The 
Jacks, Lifting. 


Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co. 





Joints, Air Reservoir. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 

Franklin Say. Supply OCo., 

Ine. 


Joints, Blow Off Line (Round- 
house). 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin “he. Supply 
Ine. 


Joints, Coach and Coach Yard. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., 

Ine. 


Joints, Flexible. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., 

Ine. 
Q. & C. Co., The 


Joints, Rail. 

American Chain Co., 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Q. & C. Co., The. 

Tennessee Coal, 
R. R. Co. 

Rail Joint Co. 


Joints, Steam, Air and Liquid. 
Barco Mfg. Co 
Franklin Ry. 

Inc. 


Co., 


Inc. 


Iron & 


1 Supply Co., 





Joints, Step. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 


Journal Box Packing. 
Lillie Co., Dexter P. 


Journal Boxes and Lids. 
Allegheny Steel Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Brill Co., J. G., The 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Symington Co., T. H. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Oo. 


Keys, Brake Shoe. 
Bradford Corp. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Knuckles, Emergency. 
Q. & C. Co., The 


Laboratories, Testing. 
Hunt Co., Robert W. 


Ladders, Steel Car. 
Union Railway Equipment 
Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
Electric Service 
Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Western Elec. Co. 


Lathes, Automatic Chucking 
and Turning. 
Bullerd Machine Tool Co. 


Lathes, Engine. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Supplies 


Lathes, Turret Vertical. 
Bullard Machine Tool Oo. 
Lath, Metal. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 
Lighting Equipment, Car. 
Safety Car Lighting & 
Heating Co. 
Line Material 


Electric Service Supplies Ce, 


Locomotive Repairs. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 


Locomotives, Contractors. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
Locomotives, Electric. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
General Electric Co. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
General Electric Co. 
Locomotives, Rebuilt. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Morgan Engineering Oo. 


Locomotive Repair Parts. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


Locomotives, Oil. 





Dickinson, Ine., Paul. 
Jacks, Smoke. 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 


Meters, 





Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Franklin 
Co., Ine. 


Oo. 
Foote Lumber Co., H. D. 
Jennison Wright Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., The 


Lumber, Asbestos. 
Johns-Manville, 


Lumber, Creosoted. 
Century Wood Preserving 
Co. 


Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Gulf States Creosoting Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 


serving Co. 


Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 


App.). 


chinery Corp. 


Milling Machines, 


Univers 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph 
Mixing Machines, Concrete. 
Co. 


Blaw-Knox 


Motors, Electric. 
General Electric Co. 


Western Elec. 


0. 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


Motors, Gasoline. 


Sterling Engine 


Nails. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Nozzles, Exhaust. 
Railway Supply 


Franklin 
Co., Ine. 


tems. 
American 
Co. 


Franklin 
Co., Ine. 


Oils, Lubricating. 
Franklin Ry. Oil Co. 


Galena Signal 


Oxygen. 
Dunham OCo., Keith. 
Oxygen Plants. 
Dunham Co., Keith. 
Packing, Air Pump. 

Ine. 
Packing Cylinder and Valve 

Ri 


Johns-Manville, 


ng, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Packing, Soft. 


Paints. 


Lehon Co., The 


Lecomotives, Second Hand. 
Briggs & Turivas. 


Locomotives, Steam. 
American Locomotive Oo. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


Lubricants (Oil and Grease). 
Franklin Ry. Oil Co. 
Galena Signal Oil Co. 


Lubricators, Driving Box. 
Railway Supply 


Lubricators, Piston Rods. 


Lumber. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Cc 


Ine, 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus— 
(Bee Heating and Vent. 


Melters, Electric, Snow. 
Q. & OC. 


Water and Oil. 
Worthington Pump & 


Plain 


Co. 


Nuts—(See Bolts and Nuts). 
Oil Filtering and Stovage Sys- 


Water 


Oil Plugs, Steam Chest. 
Railway Supply 


oil 


Locomotives, Gasoline. Johns-Manville, Ine. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. Packing, Locomotive Boiler. 
Locomotives, Gasoline-Electric| Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Electro-Motive Co. Packing, Locomotive Cab 
Locomotives, Industrial. Cock. 

American Locomotive Co. Johns-Manville, Ine. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works Packing Sheet. 

General Electric Co. Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Lima Locomotive Works. 

Packing, Throttle. 

Locomotives, Mine. Johns-Manville, Inc, 


Paper Car Liners — (See Car 


Liners, Paper). 


Paper Sheathing. 


Lehon Co., The 


Pavement Breakers. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co, 


Pile Drivers. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 





and 
T. 


Softener 


Co. 





Piling, Creosoted. 
Century Wood Preserving 
Co. 


International Creosoting & 
Constr. Co. 


Jennison Wright Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co, 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 


Piling, Sheet Steel. 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Pins, Air Brake and Clevis. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Pins, Center. 
Miner, W. H. 


Pins, Coupler Knuckle. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Pins, Crank. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locometive Works. 
Johnson & Co., J. R. 


Pipe Fittings—(See Fittings. 
Pipe). 
Pipe Coverings. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Pipe, Metal Culvert. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 


The 
Planers. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Plates, Boiler, Firebox—(See 
Steel Firebox). 
Plates, Center—(See Bearings, 
Center). 


Plates, Follower. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Plates, Iron and Steel. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 


The. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co. 
Plates, Tie. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Foster Co., L. B 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Iron & 


Tennessee Coal, 
R. R. Co. 

Platforms, Car. 

Irving Iron Works. 

Standard Coupler Co. 

Plows, Snow. 

American Locomotive Co. 

Brill Co., J, G., The 

Q. & C. Co., The 

Plush, Mohair. 

Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Co 

Great Southern Lumber Co. 

Pneumatic Tools. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Poles. 

Gulf States Creosoting Co. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co., The 

Poles, Creosoted. 

Century Wood Preserving 
Ca, 

Gulf States Creosoting Co. 

International Creosoting & 


Constr. Co. 

Michigan Wood Preserving 
Co. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 


Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 

Poles, telephone & telegraph. 

Western Elec. Co. 

Posts, Bumping. 

Buda Co., The 

Posts, Steel Fence. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Q. & C. Co., The 

Powder Blasting—(See Explo- 
sives). 

Powdered Coal Equipment. 

Muhifeld, John B. 

Power Plants. 

General Blectric Co. 

McClelland & Junkersfeld, 


Ine. 
Muhilfeld, John E. 


Preservatives, Wood. 
Century Wood Preserving 








Michigan Wood Preserving 
Co 


New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 

Western Electric Co, 


Pressed Steel Repair Parts. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co. 

Pulverizers, Coal—(See Crush- 
ers, Coal). 


Pumps and Pumping Machin- 


ery. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mechy. 
Corp. 
Pumps, Vacuum. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 
chines, 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Pushers, Locomotive Coal. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 
Pyrometers, Superheated 
Steam. 
Superheater Co., The. 
Rail Anchors, 
P. & M. Co., 


Rail Benders. 


The 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
Q. & C. Co., The 
Rail-Bonds. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Blec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


Rail Braces — (See Braces, 
Rail). 
Rail Laying Machines. 
Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Rail, Manganese. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Manganese Steel Rail Co. 
Rail Reclamation Equip. 
Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 
Railroad Structures — (See 
Engineers and Contrac- 
tors, also Buildings). 
Rails. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Foster Co.. L. B. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Rail Bonds, 
Western Electric Co. 
Rails, Industrial. 
Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 
Rails, Relaying. 
Briggs & Turivas. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Rail Splice Plates — (Bee 
Joints, Rail). 
Rattan. 
Hale-Kilburn Co. 
Receivers, Air. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Rectifiers for Signal Work. 
General Electric Co. 
Reflectors, Electric Light. 
Western Electric Co. 
Reflectors, Headlight. 
Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
Refrigerator Car Equipment. 
Union Railway Bquipment 
Co. 
Replacers, Car. 
American Chain Co., 
Q. & C. Co., The 
Replacers, Car & Locomotive. 
Buda Co., The 
Reverse Gear, Power. 
Barco Mfg. 
Franklin 
Co.. Ine. 
Rivet Cutters. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Riveting Machines, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Rivets. 
Pressed Steel Car Oo. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Roller Bearings — (See Bear- 
ings, Roller). 
Roofs. 
Federal Cement Tile Oo. 
Roofing, Asbestos. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Roofing, Buildings. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Lehon Co., The 


Inc. 


Railway Supply 











Co. 
Jennison Wright Co. 
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Roofing, Car. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Lehon Co., The 


Roofing, Corrugated. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 


The 
Johps-Manville, Ine. 


Roofing, Wood 
Bxchange 
Co. 
Rope, Wire — (See Wire 

Rope) 
Rosin. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 


Sawmills Sales 


Running Boards, Car. 
Irving Iron Works. 
Standard Ry. Equipment 
Co. 


Runways. 
Irving Iron Works. 


Saddles, Running Board. 
Miner, W. H. 


Sand Drying Plants. 
Roberts & Schaefer Oo. 


Sanders, Locomotive. 
Brill Co., J. G., The 


Sanitary Products. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Baws, High Speed Friction. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Scrap Iron. 
Briggs & Turivas. 


Scrapers, Cable, Drag. 
Hayward Co 

Seats, Car. 
Brill Co., J. G., The. 


Hale-Kilburn Co. 


Falls Follow Staybolt Oo. 
Johnson & Co., J. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph %. 


Shapes, Pressed Steel. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Shapes, Structural. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co. 


Shapers. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Sheds, Train. 
American Bridge Co. 


Sheets, Black and Galvanized, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Sheets, Corrugated. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


Sheets, Electrical. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 


Sheets, Locomotive Jacket. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Sheets, Steel. 
American Rolling Mill Oo., 
The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron 
RB. RB. Co. 


Sherardizing Plants. 
General Electric Co. 
Shovels, Gas. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Oo. 
Shops, Railroad—(See Build- 
ings, Iron, Steel and 
Steel Concrete). 
Siding, Corrugated and Plain. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 


& 


The 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Signal Accessories. 
General Electric Co. 
Slabs, Concrete Floor. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Slabs, Concrete Roof. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Slabs, Steel. 
Tennessee 
R. R. Co. 
Slag, Blast Furnace. 
Carnegie Steel Oo. 


Soap, Liquid. 
West sinfecting Co. 


Coal, Iron & 








Solder. 
Western Electric Co. 


Spikes. 
American Steel £ Wire Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Tennessee Coal, 
R. R. Co. 


Splice Bars, Angle. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Splice Bars, Rail. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Foster Oo., L. B. 


Spring Plates or Seats. 
Allegheny Steel Co. 
Springs. 
American Steel Foundries. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. 
Co. 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel 
Co. 


Iron & 


Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Oo. 
—_, Machinery for Re 


myeneen & Son, Joseph T. 
Springs, Vanadium Steel. 
—— Spring & Steel 
Stacks, Steel. 
American Bridge Co. 
Stands, Switch and Target. 
Buda Co., The 
Q. & C. Co., The. 
Statistician. 
Blood, Balch John. 
Staybolts. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Flannery Bolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Staybolts, Hollow. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson id Son, Joseph T. 
Steam Ches 
Franklin 
Co., Ine. 
Steam Shovels. 
Orton & Steinbrenner. 
Steel, Alloy. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Central Steel Co. 
Steel, Firebox. 
Bethlehem Steel Oe. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Steel, Heat Treated. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Steel Plate Construction. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Steel, Pressed Specialties. 
Hale-Kilburn Co. 
Steel, Structural. 
American Bridge Oo. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Steel, Tool. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Standard Stoker Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co. 


Step —, 
Q. The. 


Bat Setat Co. 
Steps, Car — (See Car Steps, 
Safety). 

Stokers, Locomotive. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 
Standard Stoker Co. 

Stringers, Bridge. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co., The. 

Stringers, Bridge, Creosoted. 
Century Wood Preserving 


.— Supply 


Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 
Co. 


New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 
Superheaters. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 
Superheater Co., The 
Switch Boards. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Switches, Electric. 
Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blec. & Mfg. 
Co. 








Tramways (Wire Rope). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Transfer Tables. 
American Bridge Co. 
Nichols rod Bros., Geo. P. 
Transform 
Western Tlectric Co. 
Transmission Towers. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Trap Doors and Fixtures. 
Tuco Products Corp. 
Traps, Steam. 
Johns-Manville, 
Treads, Safety. 
American Mason Safety 
Tread Co. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Treatment Water— (See 


Switches and Switch Stands. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


Tamping Machines, Tie. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Tamping Outfits, Tie. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Tanks, Air, Gas, Oil, 
American Bridge Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Tanks, Water. 

American Locomotive Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 


Tape, Insulation. 


etc. 


Ine. 


Okonite Co., The. Water Softening and 
Purifying). 
Tape, Insulating. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. == a (See Frames 
Telephone & Telegraph Equip. Seeden, Gen. 
aamenn Electric Co. Brill Co., J. G., The 
> Trucks, Car and Locomotive. 


h Elec. Mfg. 
= ee ’ American Locomotive ~ 
Telephones. Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Western Electric Co. a eed Supply 
Taps, Staybolt. Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Terminals, Freight. 

Austin Co., The 
Terminals, Railroad. 

MeClelland & Junkersfeld, 


. Co., Dwight P. 


Standard Car Truck Co. 
Trucks, Electric Storage Bat- 


tery. 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. 
Trucks, Trailer. 
Brill Co., J. G., The 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Testers, Gage. Co., Ine. 
Ashton Valve Co. Tructors. 
Ties, Creosoted. Elwell-Parker Blectric Co., 
Century Wood Preserving The. 
Co. Tubes, Arch. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. Parkesburg Iron Co. 
International Creosoting & Tubes, Boiler. 


Construction Co. 
Jennison Wright Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 


Co. 
Elwell Parker Blectric Co. 


Allegheny Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Parkeeburg Iron Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Tubes, Boiler, Charcoal, Iron. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 
Tubes, Stay. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


Ties, Steel. Tungsten, Metal. 
American Bridge Co. Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Ties, Wood. Turbo Generators. 
—— Wood Preserving Electric Service Supplies 
. Co. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales General Blectrie Co. 
Co. Turnbuckles. 


Great Southern Lumber Oo. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 


American Bridge Co. 
Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 


Turntable Tractors. 
Nichols & Bros., Geo. P. 


Turntables. 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Eellers & Co., Inc., Wm. 
Turpentine. 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Uncoupling Device. 
Hutchins Car Rfg. Co. 
Union Railway Equipment 


Ties, Zine Treated. 
Century Wood Preserving 


Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Co. 


Co. 
Tile, Cement Roofing. 
Underframes, Steel. 
Federal Cement Tile Co. Brill Co., J. G., The 
Timber. Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Great Southern Lumber Co.| Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Gulf States Creosoting Co. R. R. Co. 

International Creosoting &| Upholstery, Car. 
Construction Co. Brill Co., J. G., The 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 

Timber, Creosoted. Valves, Drifting. 
Century Wood Preserving Frenklin Railway Supply 
Co. Co., Ine. 
Michigan Wood Preserving Valves, Piston. 
Co. 
New England Wood Pre- omy ened Supply 
serving Co. ‘ t ark 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. | Valves, Pop, Safety an eo 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving lief. 
o Sadiaabenme Ait Brake Co 
Tires, Steel. page ~ tiga ' 


Valves, Throttle. 
Bradford Corp. 


Ventilaters, Car. 


Edgewater Steel Co. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


Tools, High Speed Steel. Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 
Bird-Archer Co., The Mudge & Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


Track Work Manganese, 
Buda Co., The 
Tractors, Industrial. 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. 
Tramways. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Ventilators, Shop and Round- 
house, 
Dickinson, Inec., Paul. 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Waste. 
Lillie Co., Dexter P. 











Water Softening and Purify- 
ing. 
American Water Softener 


Co. 
Bird-Archer Co., The 

Waterproofing Materials. 
Johns-Manville, Ine, 

Lehon Co., The. 
Water Purifying Materials 
and Compounds. 
Bird-Archer Co., 

Wedges, Automatic. 
Franklin Ry. Supply 

Inc, 

Wedges, Journal Box. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Pressed Steel Car Co, 
Steel Car Forge Co. 

Weed Burners, 

Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 

Welding Machines, Electric, 
General Electric Co. 

Welding Machines, Flue. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Welding and Cutting Appa- 

ratus — (See Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus), 

Welding Rods. 

Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 

Welding Machines, Acetylene 

and Electric, 
Ryerson & Son Joseph T. 

Welding Supplies. 

General Blectric Co. 

Well Traps. 

Equipment Specialties Co. 

Wheel Centers, Driving, 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp, 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Steel Casting Oo. 

Wheels, Car and Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Bethlehem Steel Oo. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Railway Steel Spring Oo. 
Standard Steel Works Oo. 

Wheels, Cast Iron, 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Wheels, Hand, Push and Mo- 

tor Car. 

Buda Co., The 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ine. 

Mudge & Co. 

Wheels, Mine Car. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
betes Pressed Steel Motor 
ar. 
Mudge & Co. 

Wheels, Rolled Steel. 
Buda Co., The 

Wheels, Steel and Steel Tired. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 

Whistles, Locomotive, 

Ashton Valve Co. 
General Blectric Oo. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Oo. 

Windows, Weatherproofing. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 

Wire. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 


The 


Co., 


Kerite Insulated Wire & 
ble. 
Wire, Barb. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Wire, Fence, 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Illinois Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Wire, Insulated. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

General Electric Co. 


Kerite Insulated Wire & 
Cable. 
Okonite Co., The. 


Western Electric Co. 


Wire, Rail Bond—(See Rail 
Bonds). 
Wire, Rope. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Wire, Telephone and Tele- 
graph. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Wood, Creosoted. 
Jennison Wright Co. 
Wood Preservative—(See Pre- 
servative Wood). 
Wrecking Cranes — (See 
Cranes, Wrecking). 
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Steel- Tired 
Wheels 
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Tired Wheels has been effectively 
demonstrated by the excellent service 
obtained from this equipment on many 
of the leading railroads in this country 
and abroad. 

They have been especially de- 
signed to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of modern op- 
erating conditions, while their 
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manufacture cuits the highest grade 
workmanship and materials. We are 
prepared to furnish various types of 
steel tired wheels with cast iron, cast 
steel or forged and rolled steel centers 
fitted with either Latrobe or In- 
ter-Ocean Tires. The centers 
and tires are turned and bored 
to standard gauges and are in- 
terchangeable. 


Railway Steel-Spring Company 


30 CHURCH ST., 


NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 


F 


Detroit, Mich. 


4 Dallas, Texas 


o, Ill. 
Paul, Minn. 


“? 


Norfolk, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Denver, Cole. 
Montreal, Que. 
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ONE OF TEN REINFORCED CONCRETE LOCOMOTIVE COALING PLANTS 
for ATLANTIC COAST LINE R.R. ™S 0% 4" F285" vA. ALL BUILT BY Us 
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SIMPLEX PATENT ROLLER SKIP TYPE—AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC OPERATION—500 TON STORAGE—3 TRACKS 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















